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I 


The movement as a whole has until now been more or less in the forma¬ 
tive stage. In a vast country like India it has naturally developed upon 
slightly different lines in different districts, and administrative practice, 
particularly with respect to the classification of societies, has varied consi¬ 
derably from one Province to another. In our previous articles dealing 
with Co-operation in India it has for these reasons been considered 
advisable to deal with the progress of co-operation in each Province 
separately, and this has necessitated dividing the account of each year's 
working into two parts dealing respectively with Rural Societies and 
Central Societies. 

The need for such detailed examination is now, however, materially 
lessened by the fact that, speaking generally, the co-operative movement 
is progressing steadily upon well defined lines, and the Reports of the Regis¬ 
trars are practically uniform. This makes it possible for us to present the 
information for the whole of India with comparatively little explanation or 
amplification, and conclude our examination of both Central Societies 
and Agricultural Societies within the limits of a single article. We shall 
thus find room in another number of the Bulletin for a wider discussion of 
the co-operative movement in which we shall consider not only the direct 
material benefits which have resulted from the formation of societies, but 
also those other results of the movement which may be said to be indirect 
or incidental, and which are largely social and educational. 

Before examining the work of the two classes of Societies with which 
we are chiefly concerned — Agricultural Societies and Central Societies — 
it will be well to refer briefly to the official sources of information and 
explain the form in which the returns for each year are presented. 


{a) The Official Statements and Reports. 

The information relating to the whole co-operative movement in 
India is contained in the Annual Reports of the. Registrars of Co-operative 
Societies in the various Provinces. These Reports are forwarded to the 
Revenue Department where, under the direction of the Chief Secretary to 
Government, a statistical abstract is prepared and issued under the title 
of Statements showing the Progress of the Co-operativelMovement in India. 

In the returns with which we are dealing some slight changes have been 
made. In the year under review the Co-operative Societies Act (II of 1914) 
came into force, and as a result the distinction between Rural and Urban 
Societies has been dropped and these societies are now classed as Agric¬ 
ultural and Non-agricultural respectively. 

In the second place the Profit and Toss Account hitherto shown for 
each class of society has been eliminated ; and, lastly, two new Statements 
appear in the returns, one relating to Cattle Insurance Societies, and one, 
which has been specially prepared for the use of the International Insti¬ 
tute of Agriculture, relating to Agricultural and Central Societies. 

To some extent, too, the information contained in the returns has been 
Tendered more precise. In previous years the societies in each class have 
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been distinguished only as “ Credit Societies "or" Other Societies The 
latter are now subdivided into Societies for, (i) Purchase and Purchase 
and Sale, (2) Production, (3) Production and Sale, (4) Insurance, (5) Other 
Forms of Co-operation. 

With respect to the working of Credit Societies which form the majority 
of all societies — Agricultural, Non-agricultural and Central — additional 
information is now given as to the " Most usual rate of Interest, (a) on 
Loans made by Society, ( b ) on Deposits, (c) on Shares 

Much useful information relating to the progress of co-operation in 
India is to be found in the published Proceedings of the Annual Conferences 
of Registrars of Co-operative Societies. At each Conference the Registrars 
submit brief Reports upon the progress of co-operation in their respective 
Provinces. In these Reports the Registrars call attention to any develop¬ 
ment of the movement which is peculiar to their own Province and to any 
special difficulties which have been encountered during the year. 

After the reading of the Reports the Conference takes up its real work, 
which is the discussion of questions of policy and of practice relating to 
the co-operative movement in India. The papers read before the Conference 
and the discussions which follow throw much light upon the progress 
of the movement, and help the student of co-operation unfamiliar with 
Indian affairs to understand much which at first sight seems obscure. But 
it is only incidentally that the Conferences serve the useful purpose of 
explaining the progress of Indian Co-operation to the uninitiated. Their 
real importance arises from the fact that the Resolutions passed in them 
serve to guide the Governments, both Local and Imperial, in drawing up 
rules for the management of societies, and in this way it is due largely to 
the Conferences that the movement is now progressing upon sound and 
practically upon uniform lines. 


(b) The Rapid Growth of the Movement. 

In spite of the fact that Government has consistently endeavoured to 
check any tendency towards undue expansion, the growth in the number of 
societies and the capital at their disposal has been astonishingly rapid, as 
may be seen from the following Table : 


Tabi«e I. — All Societies : Membership and Working Capital. 


At end of Year 

1505-6 

1906 7 

1907-8 

1908-9 

1909-10 

1910-11 1 

! 

1911-12 

1912-13 

Total Number of Mem¬ 





■ 

1 

[ 



bers . 

38,629 

90,844 

i4g,i6ol 

1*4,889 

230,698 

3*4.1011 

405,318! 

573 . 33 * 

1 

| £ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

| £’ 

£ 1 

£ 

i £ 

Total Working Capital . j 

_______i 

32,000; 

t 

158,000 

294,300 

| 538,000 

827,000 

1,358,000 

2,238,000 

3,562,000 

1_ ^ 
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In Table II we give an abstract of certain information relating to all 
societies, the figures for the year under review ending June 30th, 1913, being 
compared with those for the previous working year. 


Table II. — Abstract: All Societies. 



19x2 

1913 

I. — Number of Societies. 



Central . 

120 

351 

Non-agricullural . 

495 

69I 

Agricultural . . .. 

7.562 

11,382 

Total . . . 

8.177 

12,324 

11 . — Number of Members. 

4 ° 3 . 3 l8 

573,536 

III. — Capital. 




Rr. 

R*. 

I,oans from private persons. 

8 S. 39.777 

1,33,62,788 

I^oans from other Societies. 

1,10,11,533 

x, 93 , 6 t ,315 

Share capital. 

52.58,037 

86,19,793 

Deposit* by members. 

65,07,698 

93 , 54,645 

State aid.. j 

9,34,663 

11,27,547 

Reserve. J 

j 

9 , 92,454 

16,08,143 

Total . . . 

3 . 35 , 74, [ 62 

’ 5 - 34 , 34,261 

IV. — Disbursements, 



Deposits repaid to members. 

43 . 63,789 

97,16,232 

I,oans repaid to private persons.. . 

46 , 54- i8 3 

86,39,346 

I^oans repaid to other Societies. 

50,29,298 

75,62,011 

I*oans issued to members. 

1,78,71.024 

2,78,10,688 

I,oaus issued to other Societies. 

9 °. 79 . 6 i6 

1,59,16,285 

Interest paid on loans and deposits. 

13,17,388 

2 2, 12,097 

Dividend and bonus paid. 

1,56,207 

A 23,373 

Establishment and cbntigencies. 

2 . 73.384 j 

4 , 49,177 

Other items .. 

16,04,322 ! 

.... 1 

28,05,650 

1 

Total . . . | 

4 , 43 . 49 , 2 U | 

7,53.34,859 


• • 

As we shall be occupied in the rest of this article entirely with the pro- 
* gress of Agricultural Societies and Central Societies, it will be convenient 
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here to consider vfery briefly the progress of the Non-agricultural Societies, 
the figures relating to which are included in the above Tables. 


(c) Non-agricultural Societies . 

The number of such Societies India on June 30th, 1913, was 691, 
of which 610 were Credit Societies and the remainder (with but few 
exceptions) were Societies for Purchase or for Purchase and Sale. They are 
most numerous in the United Provinces where there are 175 societies. The 
Membership of the 691 Societies was 76,378, and the Total Working Capital, 
Rs. 57, 04,584. 

The members are drawn from many different classes, — clerks, tele¬ 
graphists, weavers, brass workers, small traders, etc. — and the Societies 
themselves vary greatly is size and in co-operative character. They include 
People's Banks, which aim at meeting the credit needs of artisans and the 
professional classes, societies formed among the members of a particular 
trade or caste, and societies founded by philanthropic persons among some 
of the poorest classes of town workers. Many of these trade or caste socie¬ 
ties are on a very small scale indeed, but from the point of view of the 
community, as factors which contribute to the moral and social progress of 
India, their work is certainly not less important than that of wealthier 
societies whose members have never felt the severe economic pressure 
against which co-operation is the natural defence. 

The management of a Non-agricultural Society presents difficulties 
which are not usually encountered in connection with Agricultural Socie¬ 
ties. Normally, a Non-agricultural Society is based on limited liability, and 
this fact alone considerably complicates the work of management. Many 
of the earlier societies proved in practice to be unsatisfactory. Some of 
these have been definitely eliminated while others have been reorganised 
on sound lines and are now working successfully. There are many people 
in India who have high hopes that the co-operative movement will revitalise 
many of the traditional handicrafts and industries which in India have 
for long been struggling against the competition of modern methods of 
production. 


II — AGRICULTURAL SOCIETIES. 

§ 1. General progress. 

On June 30th, 1913, there were 11,382 Agricultural Societies in India 
as against 7,562 at the end of the previous working year. The increase, 
amounting to 50 per cent, exactly, seems extraordinarily large. It must, 
however, be remembered that for a few years past the Registrars have been 
proceeding very carefully in the matter of registration and have in a very large 
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number of cases postponed the recognition of societies which were quite 
ready to begin business until time could be found to enquire into all the 
circumstances of their formation. We may, therefore, conclude that many 
of the new societies registered in 1913 had really been in existence for 
some considerable time and, for one reason or another, had not yet 
received recognition. It must also be borne in mind that even with more 
than eleven thousand societies at work the co-operative movement has 
reached only a very small percentage of the people who live by agriculture 
in India, and that for many years to come there will still be unlimited 
room for expansion. 

The progress of Agricultural Societies is shown below in Table III, 
and a glance at the average figures will show that, in spite of the great 
and unprecedented expansion in number, the development of the societies 
has been quite normal. Table IV shows the financial situation as at 
June 30th, 1913. 


TabIvE III. — Progress of Agricultural Societies, 1912-1913. 


1 

1 

1912 

1913 

! 

i 

Number of Societies. j 

7.562 

11,382 

Membership: | 



Aggregate. 

324,860 

467,378 

Average (per Society). 

1 

43 

41 

Working Capital; 

Rupees (1) 

Rupees 

Aggregate. 

1,82,29,061 

2,90,18,634 

Average (per Society). 

2 , 4 10 

2,549 

Eoans Outstanding : 



Aggregate. 

1,74.67.950 

2,73,02,043 

Average (per Society) . 

2,309 

2,398 

Eoans Granted : 


1 

Aggregate. 

1,44,32,036 

2,26,66,825 

Average (per Society). 

1,908 

1,991 

! 


(1) A rupee is equal to is. 4 d. or r tr. 68 , The figures are divided so as to show the number of 
lakhs, a lakh being 100,000 rupees. 
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Table IV. — Agricultural Societies: Balance Sheet. 


Assets 


liabilities 


Cash in Hand and Bank . . 
Value of Investments. . . . 
Doans Due: 

By Members. 

By Societies. 

Interest Due to Societies . . 
Value of Stock in Hand . . 
Other Items. 


Total . . 


Rs. 

r 3 . .* 6,997 
4 , 75 , 5*6 

2,58,03,4 74 

J 4.98,569 

11,42,714 

1,28.236 

L74.812 


! Doans and Deposits: 

From Non-members. 31,67,267 

| From Other Societies. . . . 1,66,38,034 

I Doans from Government . . . 9,96,759 

Deposits of Members. 29,40,799 

Share Capital. 37,84,075 

Interest and Dividend Due by 

Societies. 5,56,771 

Cost of Mangement Due. . . . 27,404 

| Other Items .. 68,426 

! Reserve Fund (Undistributed 

| Profits). 10,68,198 

Total.(1) 2,92,47,769 

| Amended Total .2,92,41,897 


Balance (Profit) 


13.18,431 


3,05,60,328 


3,05,60,328 


(1) These figures must be amended. In the accounts relating to the Coorg Agricultuial Societies the 
Profit on the year’s working, amounting to Rs. 5,872, is shown twice: distributed between the Reserve 
Fund and the Share Capital It appears as part of the Total Liabilities, aud it is then shown separately 
as a Profit. To avoid counting it twice in our Balance Sheet we must deduct it from the Total Liabi¬ 
lities, the Amended Total being Rs. 2,92,41,897. 


(a) Working Capital . 

In the year under review the amount of Working Capital shown, 
Rs. 2,90,18,634, is the total of the items, Cash in Hand, Loans Due by 
Members, Loans Due by Societies, Value of Stock in Hand, and Other Items, 
which form the bulk of the Assets of the Societies as shown in the 
Balance Sheet. This is a departure from the practice of previous years in 
which Working Capital has been taken to be the total of the items, Loans 
from Non-members, Loans from Other Societies, Share Capital, Deposits 
by Members State Aid and Reserve Fund, which in the Balance Sheet 
appear as Liabilities. The change does not affect to any great extent the 
amount shown as Working Capital, for since the Societies lend out practi¬ 
cally the whole of the funds in their possession it makes but little difference 
whether the amount of these funds is ascertained fyy Referring to the Credit 
or to the Debit side of the Balance Sheet. In Table III the Working 
Capital is the total of the principal Assets and is Rs. 2,90,18,634; cal- 
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culated as in previous years as the sum of the principal Liabilities it 
would amount to Rs. 2,85,95,168. 

For the purpose of comparison with previous year’s figures we shall 
show how the latter amount is made up. 

Table V. — Agricultural Societies 

.* Sources of Capital. 


Source 

| Amount per “"£f of 


Rs. 

1 


Loans and Deposits from Non-members. 

Loans and Deposits from Other Societies .... 

Loans from Government. 

Deposits of Members. 

Share Capital.. 

Reserve Fund.. 

j 1 

■ • | 31/7,267 

• • : 1.66.38,034 ! 

• • 0,96,795 ! 

. . ■ 20. :o,7Q9 1 

• • ; 37/4,075 

. . io,6S,hj8 

II. I 

58.2 

3-5 

10.3 

13-2 

3-7 

Total . 

. . 2 , 85 , 95,168 

100 


In Table VI we show the above percentages compared with the corres¬ 
ponding percentages for the four previous years. 

Table VI. — Agricultural Societies : Sources of Capital (Percentages). 


Loans and Deposits from Non-Member? . j 
Loans and Deposits from Other Societies . I 

Loans from Government. j 

Deposits of Members.I 

Share Capital.j 

Reserve Fund.i 

Total . . . ! 


Percentages of Total Capital 


1909 

1910 ; 

191 1 ! 

1<)I2 

19x3 

18.0 j 

16.5 

13.7 

10.8 | 

11.2 

35-8 1 

42.4 

50.2 | 

56.0 

58.2 

* 3-7 

0.1 

3.5! 

4-4 

3.5 

15.4 ! 

*•!.<) 

14.2 1 

12.4 | 

10.3 

14.1 

14.1 

13*3 

12.8 

13.2 

2.6 

1. 

3-0 

3* 1 

. ... L 

3.6; 

3-7 

100 

100 j 

100 I 

100 ; 

100 


The figures shown in Table VI are a clear indication of the steady 
progress of the societies. In 1909, the number of Agricultural Societies was 
only 1,766. By 1913, they had increased in number to 11,382 ; yet the changes 
shown above have beefi gradual and uninterrupted. The figures hardly 
call for comment. Loans from Government have decreased rapidly in 
relative importance and are now only 3 *4 P er ce nt of the total. Loans and 
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Deposits from Other Societies have risen quickly to nearly 60 per cent, 
of the total but now appear to be approaching their maximum importance; 
and the Reserve Fund is growing slowly and, it would seem, laboriously. 

(b) Loans Outstanding and Granted . 

The total amount of Loans Due on June 30th, 1913, was Rs. 2,73,02,043 
made up as follows: 

Due by Members: Rs. 2,58,03,574 (of which R. 28,69,828 overdue). 

Due by Societies: Rs. 14,98,569 (of which R. 9,740 overdue). 

The proportion overdue amounts in the case of Loans Due by Members 
to 11 per cent., but in the case of Loans Due by Societies is less than 1 per 
cent. The amounts overdue are shown for the first time in the returns for 
1913 and it is difficult to say to what extent they can be considered accurate. 
Some societies show more than they should and some show less. The percent¬ 
ages shown probably fairly represent the general situation. The Registrar 
in the Punjab, with reference to the amount overdue in his Province (16 
per cent, of the amount out on loan), writes : “ There are three main reas¬ 
ons for this. First, because the process of educating the members to pay 
up promptly is a slow one. Secondly, because the harvests though good 
as a whole were poor in parts. Thirdly, because members are busy paying 
off their old debts and devote to this purpose produce by the sale of which 
they would otherwise repay their loans 

These remarks are applicable to India as a whole, where the first anxiety 
of the ryot on his election as a member of a co-operative society is to free 
himself from debt to the village money-lender in order to raise his standing 
with the society. 

Repayment of old debt is still the principal purpose for which the loans 
granted are required, at least 30 per cent, of the total amount lent being 
so used. The purchase of draught cattle is the second object in importance, 
and the other purposes include payment of Government revenue, house¬ 
hold expenses, the purchase of fodder and seed, marriage expenses, the 
redemption of mortgages, the sinking of wells and the purchase of land. 
The amount used for the purpose of freeing land from mortgage is relatively 
very small since the rate of interest which is paid to private lenders for loans 
secured by mortgages is generally quite reasonable, and is in fact usually 
lower than the rate at which the societies are prepared to lend. The rate 
of interest charged for loans varies from 7 per cent, in Bombay to 15 per 
cent, in Burma, the average for the whole of India being 9 per cent. It 
is estimated that by dealing with co-operative credit societies the agri¬ 
culturists effect a saving of more than 10 per cent, in interest charges. The 
interest paid by the societies on deposits is usually about 6 per cent. In 
many Provinces the village money lenders themselves, finding their trans¬ 
actions with individuals seriously curtailed, are # npw investing in the 
societies. It is hoped, too, that in course of time a part at least of the 
funds hoarded by the villagers according to the immemorial custom of 
the East will be attracted to the societies and rendered fruitful. 
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§ 2. Transactions of agricultural societies in 1912-13 

AND SITUATION AT THE END OF THE YEAR. 


The total income of Agricultural Societies for the year ending June 30th, 
1913, was Rs. 3,38,16,904, and the total expenditure Rs. 3,33,70,928. 
These figures are for all societies and include, therefore, the figures for a few 
Societies for Production and Sale etc., whose transactions, however, are 
quite insignificant. 

The following Table shows the Receipts and Disbursements for the 
year. 

Table VII — Agricultural Societies: Receipts and Disbursements , 1912-13. 


~j " . .. 

Receipts j Disbursements 



Rs. 


Rs. 

Share Payments. 

1 5 ,* 2 , 5*7 

Share Capital Withdrawn . 

89,748 

Loans and Deposits: 


Members' Deposits Withdrawn 

9.67,05 3 

By Members .... . . 

18,27,567 

Loans Repaid to : 


By Non-members .... 

21,91,924 

Government. 

L 7°>773 

By Other Societies . . . 

11,13,889 

Central Societies .... 

56,23,280 

By Government. 

2,82,113 

Other Societies. 

4,18,174 

By Central Societies . . . 

1,16,89,534 

Non-members. 

10,94,942 

Loans Repaid by: 

Members.. 

1,20,60,637 

Loans to Members: . . . . 

On Personal Security . . 

i, 93 > 6 7, io 4 

Central Societies .... 

81,823 

On Mortgage Security . . 

22,30,671 

Other Societies. 

2,66,977 

Loans to Central Societies . 

2,54,229 

Interest Received ..... 

22,17,662 

Loans to Other Societies . . 

8,14,821 

Sale of Goods to Members . 

80,902 

Interest Paid on Loans and 


Other Income. 

4 , 81,359 

Deposits. 

13,60,061 

Total Income of Year . . . 

3,38,16,904 

Dividend and Bonus Paid . . 

17,462 

Opening Balance. 

8 , 90,952 

Stock Bought. 

1,19,633 



Establishment and Contingen¬ 
cies . 

Other Items. 

Carried to Reserve. . * . . 

1,91,764 

5,28,524 

1,22,689 

Grand Total (including 

i 

Total Expediture. 

Closing Balance . . . ... 

Grand Total (including 

3,33,70,928 

13,36,928 

Opening Balance) * . 

3 , 47 , 07 . 8 56 

1 

Closing Balance) . . • 

3,47,07,856 
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(a) Share Capital 


The question of the proper definition of the term “Share” was 
discussed at the Conference of Registrars of Co-operative Societies held at 
Simla in October, 1913. 

Strictly speaking a share issued by a society should represent a 
financial interest the income-earning value of which is dependent upon the 
success of the society, and should imply a limitation, absolute or proportion¬ 
ate, of the holder’s liability for the obligations of the society. In the case 
of an Agricultural Society there is normally no distribution of profits and 
no limitation of a member’s liability. It has, however, been found by ex¬ 
perience that these strict principles may often with advantage be relaxed 
to some extent, especially in the direction of permitting some distribution 
of profits in the form of dividends ; and we find that the true definition 
and function of Share Payments are somewhat differently conceived in diff¬ 
erent Provinces. 

The Registrar of Co-operative Societies in Bombay, addressing the 
Conference at Simla, said : " In Madras, Agricultural Credit Societies 
have shares which seem to approximate to entrance fees. In Bengal they 
are said occasionally to be another name for compulsory local deposits. 
In the Punjab they apparently resemble endowment insurance policies. 
In my own Presidency they are similar to the shares issued by joint stock 
Companies ”. 

Some explanation is due of the system of share payments which exists 
in the Punjab. Each member in the Punjab is required to subscribe to 
the share capital in ten annual instalments, the members who join after 
the first year being required to pay up the amount they could have been 
called upon to contribute had they joined at the beginning. The profit 
earned on a share is not distributed but at the end of ten years the accum¬ 
ulated profit, after deducting one quarter for reserve, is added to the value 
of the share, and on the increased share a dividend is thereafter paid Until 
recently a member could withdraw his sarhe at the end of ten years but a 
new bye-law lays down that all new shares subscribed will be non-returnable. 
In the United Provinces and in Burma, Agricultural Societies have followed 
a somewhat similar policy with respect to the division of profits, and with 
very satisfactory results 

A resolution was passed by the Seventh Conference of Registrars to 
the effect that deposits and debentures should not be included in the amount 
returned as “ Shares M . The importance of a clear definition of shares 
and a true return as to the amount of share capital is perhaps greater in 
the case of a limited liability society than in that of a society based on 
unlimited liability In the first case the share capital represents the whole 
of the ultimate guarantee fund ; in the second case it*is but a part, and may 
be only a small part of that fund, which consists actually of the combined 
resources of all the members. 
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III. — CENTRAL SOCIETIES . 

§ i. General progress. 

The number of Central Societies increased during the year under 
review from 120 to 251. For the first time the official Statements now distin¬ 
guish three types of Central Society, narndy, Central Banks, of which there 
where 101 in 1913, Central Banking Unions, of which there were 65, and 
Unions, of which there were 85. Central Societies, too, are now more strictly 
defined, no Credit Society being classed as Central which does not lend more 
than half its funds to other Societies. Out of the 251 societies, only 8 were 
other than Credit Societies. These 8 Societies, which are all in the Central 
Provinces, are described as Agricultural Unions. We deal with their organ¬ 
isation and working in another section, but the figures relating to their 
financial transactions are quite insignificant, and are included with the 
figures for Credit Societies in the Tables which follow here. 

The total membership of Central Societies on June 30th, 1913, was 
29,780 comprising 22,909 individuals and 6,871 societies. 

Following the order already adopted in dealing with Agricultural 
Societies we shall first show, in Table VIII, the progress of Central Societies 
in 1912-13. 


Tabee VIII. — Progress of Central Societies , 1912-1913. 



1912 | 

1913 

Number of Societies. 

120 

251 

Number of Members: 



Individuals. 

— 

22,909 

Societies. 

— 

6,871 

Total. 

11,361 

29,780 

Working Capital: (i) 

Rupees. 

Rupees . 

Aggregate. 

1,07.73,984 

*.95,13,376 

Average (per Society). 

— 

77,750 

Iyoans Outstanding : (2) 



Aggregate. 

99, 1 7.296 

1,82,20,387 

Average (per Society).j 

— 

72,631 

Eoans Granted : 



Aggregate . : . 

81,39,894 

1,52.63,869 

Average (per Society) .. 

•— 

60,812 


(1) Ordinarily includes the Items: Cash in Hand, Eoans Due by Members, Eoans Due by Societies t 
Value of Stock in Hand and Other Items. 

(a) Of which Rs. 7,74,348 overdue. 
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(a) Central Banks and Central Banking Unions. 

There is no strict line of division between Banks and Banking Unions. 
Usually a Central Bank is composed chiefly of individual shareholders and 
finances other societies but has little or nothing to do with their inspec¬ 
tion and control, while a Banking Union is constituted with other societies 
as shareholders and both finances and supervises the member societies. 
But neither Banks nor Banking Unions are constituted on uniform lines 
throughout the country. In the Punjab, for example, there are 12 Central 
Banks composed entirely of individual shareholders and 5 composed partly 
of individuals and partly of societies, while out of 17 Banking Unions, 
16 are composed exclusively of societies and 1 admits both societies and indiv¬ 
iduals as shareholders. About half of the individual societies in India are 
now shareholders in Central Banks or Unions. Liability in the case of both 
Banks and Banking Unions is invariably limited. Occasionally the liability 
of the constituent societies is fixed at some multiple of their shares, and 
Government is in favour of a more general adoption of this plan. 

Banks and Unions are able to lend to individual societies at rates of 
interest which vary from 7 to 12 l / 2 per cent., and this enables the societies 
to lend at lower rates than the local money-lenders, each of whom is usually 
wholly dependent upon his own resources. 

The capital of Banks and Unions consists largely of shares and deb¬ 
entures and this enable them to make a fair proportion of long term loans 
to local societies in addition to furnishing them with capital for their 
current needs. 

Each central institute, whether called a Bank or a Banking Union, as 
a rule serves the needs of a group of societies in a certain area; but again 
there is no uniformity as to the size of the area and, as the Registrars have 
followed the wise policy of allowing the movement to extend naturally 
from districts where it has found congenial soil into adjoining districts, 
by example rather than by precept, it is generally the case that societies 
are unevenly distributed throughout a Province. 

The work of each central credit institute is to bring the borrower into 
touch with a wider money market and provide the machinery by which the 
excesses and deficiences of local societies can be balanced. As the co-operative 
credit system grows it is being found that Central Banks and Unions are 
not strong enough to eliminate fluctuations in the situation of the local 
credit societies within their territory. It has been found necessary to 
connect them in turn with larger institutes, either joint stock banks or, as 
in Bombay and the Central Provinces, with specially created Provincial 
banks. 

The Bombay Central Co-operative Bank was started in 19x1 with the 
object of providing a strong central credit institute to deal exclusively 
with co-operative societies in the Presidency. On its foundation it was 
authorised to issue shares to the value of 7 lakhs and to issue debentures 
carrying interest at 4 per cent, per annum, to an amount equal to three 
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times the paid up capital, Government undertaking to guarantee the inter¬ 
est on the debentures. The paid up share capital, at the end of the year 
under review, amounted to Rs. 2,10,100 and was subscribed by 903 
shareholders. 

The remainder of the working capital of Rs. 11,84,452 was raised on 
deposits. The total amount advanced during the year was Rs. 9,98,950, 
and on March 31st, 1913, there were 389 loans outstanding amounting 
to Rs. 11,61,769, of which only Rs. 13,790 had been lent for periods 
exceeding 5 years. At the end of the year debentures for 5 lakks were 
issued, the whole amount being subscribed by three holders. The net 
profit on the year’s working, after meeting expenses carried forward 
from the previous year, was sufficient to pay a dividend of 6 per cent, 
and leave Rs. 2,700 to be carried to reserve, and an equal amount to be 
distributed to borrowing societies in the form of a rebate of interest. 

The work of the Bank until the close of 1912-13 had been confined 
to transactions with unlimited liability Societies, but it has now been 
decided by the Directors to finance limited liability societies also. 

The Provincial Co-operative Bank in the Central Provinces was est¬ 
ablished in 1912 without anything in the nature of an official guarantee. 
It deals with Central Societies only, and up to June30th, 1913, -the Bank 
having then been doing business for fifteen months, — had advanced 
Rs. 7,08,100 to 24 Central Banks. At the same date the profit for the year 
then ending, although sufficient to pay a dividend of 5 per cent., was all 
carried to the reserve fund, which now amounts to Rs. 20,000 and is invested 
in Government securities. The Bank borrows in the open market at 6 
per cent, and lends to Central Societies at 7 per cent. 

The Registrar in the Central Provinces, after noting in his Report 
that some doubts had been expressed as to the necessity for a Provincial 
Co-operative Bank, says : “ Without the Provincial Bank the chain bet¬ 
ween the small credit Society and the sources of indispensable capital 
must be incomplete. The Provincial Bank can obtain substantial credit 
from the Joint Stock Banks, and can grant drawing accounts to Central 
Banks on the strength of which it is possible for them to accept local 
deposits. Thus, if deposits are withdrawn there are sources provided 
from which to pay them. Take away the Provincial Bank and deposit 
banking becomes impossible for Central Banks'’. 

The Registrar is of opinion also that the co-operative movement 
must shortly turn its attention to mortgage credit, and writes as follows : 
"'If we are to take up co-operative mortgage credit, we must have a power¬ 
ful bank which can manage this particular class of business and can issue 
first mortgage, long term bonds of small denomination to the public. Such 
work is quite beyond the capacity of Central Banks as it requires very 
special knowledge and highly skilled attention *\ 
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(b) Supervising Unions . 

The total number of Supervising Unions in India on June 30th, 1913, 
was 76, of which no less than 67 were in Burma. There were 4 in Madras, 
3 in Assam, 1 in Bombay and 1 in Baroda. It must be remembered, 
however, that most of the Central Banking Unions to which we have 
already referred undertake some supervision and control of the societies 
which they finance, and that this part of their work is of continuously 
increasing importance. The societies which we here refer to as Super¬ 
vising Unions possess no funds for making advances to affiliated societies. 
Their work is usually confined to propaganda, instruction and inspection, 
while in connection with loans to the affiliated societies they act as Credit 
Committees of the central societies which provide the funds. All appli¬ 
cations for loans, that is to sav, must be approved by the Union as the 
condition of their being granted by the central society, and a Union may 
(though ordinarily it does not) also guarantee the loans which it approves. 
The Union in Bombay has entered into a working arrangement with the 
Bombay Central Bank, under which in return for a commission from the 
Bank, it supervises the loans outstanding and accepts responsibility for 
half of any default which occurs. 

The Registrar in Burma, where the system of Supervising Unions is 
most highly developed, writes as follows : ‘ Unions have continued to 
justify themselves and without them the Government staff could not 
supervise existing Societies, much less hope to extend operations. Exper¬ 
ience is being gained as to the most desirable size for a Union, and it is 
clear that some of the large ones are becoming unwieldy, and that part¬ 
ition will shortly become necessary. Normally in Upper Burma ten to 
twenty Societies is the ideal number. It is further becoming evident 
that a loose federation of the Unions in a district for the directing of policy 
and general consultation is desirable. A District Co-o]>erative Conference 
(a short name for the Federation of Unions of Co-operative Societies in 
a District) of which the Chairmen of all Unions in the District should be 
members and which should meet half-yearly or quarterly is the sort of 
machinery required, and this machinery will be evolved in the coming 
year 

It is intended that these Conferences or Federations which are now 
being formed, besides directing the administration of the co-operative 
system in the Province shall bring the whole movement into touch with 
the Agricultural Department and serve as the channel through which all 
that relates to the progress of co-operation may be brought to the notice 
of District Officers. 

In Madras, each of the four existing Unions employs a Supervisor 
and passes upon all applications for loans (or for extensions of loans) made 
by the local societies to central banks. These Unions also receive a 
commission from the central banks but apparently they do not guarantee 
any part, of the loans which they recommend. The Registrar in his Report 
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states that there is probably room for about ten more Unions of the exist¬ 
ing type but that he is postponing registration of them until the Govern¬ 
ment issues orders on the question of imposing an inspection fee on ali 
Societies. The difficulty appears to be that as at present financed the 
Unions are not able to command the services of Supervisors sufficiently 
well qualified. 

It should be mentioned that, since the close of the year under review, 
the Governor in Council has issued a draft rule for the purpose of levying 
fees for aud ; t work from all registered co-operative societies. The rule 
is made under the powers conferred by Section 43 of the Co-operative Soc¬ 
ieties Act, 1912, and proposes that fees shall be levied according to the 
following scale: 

(a) Central Banks, a fee of 5 per cent, on net profits subject to a 
maximum of Rs. 750 per annum ; 

(b) Agricultural Societies, 5 per cent, on net profits subject to a 
minimum of Rs. 5 per Society ; 

(c) Non-agricultural Societies, 5 per cent, on net profits subject 
to a minimum of Rs. 15 per Society; 

(1 d) Non-credit Societies, 1 per cent, upon total annual sales subject 
to a minimum of Rs. 50 and a maximum of Rs. 750 per Society. 


(c) Agricultural Unions. 

We have already noted that in the Central Provinces there are 8 Soc¬ 
ieties described as Agricultural Unions. These have as their object the 
production and distribution of pure seed, generally either wheat or cotton, 
and are of exceptional interest as representing a co-ordination of the 
work of co-operative societies with that of the Agricultural Department. 
The Registrar's account of the organisation of the first Unions formed 
in the Central Provinces is as follows: 

“ In October last I outlined before the Simla Conference of Registrars 
a system of Agricultural Unions, and of this system the Conference express¬ 
ed its approval. Briefly, my idea is to form Unions consisting either 
of credit societies or of members of credit societies, and to attach to these 
Unions, Kamdars [i. e. Managers] selected by the members themselves from 
amongst their own number, trained by the Agricultural Department, 
and remunerated by the Unions. In this way the Agricultural Depart¬ 
ment will be supplied with an auxiliary unofficial staff ; and it is far easier 
to deal systematically with organized co-operative bodies than with numb¬ 
ers of scattered private individuals. In December last I placed my 
scheme before a special sub-committee at the Akola Agricultural Conference, 
and Mr. Saranjame, Extra-Assistant Commissioner, was then placed on 
special duty for three months to form, under my direction, a few exper¬ 
imental Unions. This officer, working in co-operation whith the Agricultural 
Department, organized three Unions in the Akola District, and one in 
the Yeotmal District. The number of members in these four Unions 
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is 128, and the ntmber of villages served is~26. The object of the Unions 
is the production of pure Rosea cotton and tfie increase of the supply of 
pure Rosea seed. Work was commenced with 10,980 lbs. of seed obtained 
from the Government Farm at Akola and 29,300 lbs. of seed from private 
farms. In this, the first season’s working, 3,285 acres have been sown with 
pure Rosea . Kamdars have been appointed and are now being trained by 
the Superintendent of the Government Farm, Akola. Special arrangements 
are being made for the ginning of the cotton produced by these Unions ”. 

Three similar Unions have been formed in the wheat-growing tract 
of the Sihora Tahsil. In this case the Unions are composed of co-operative 
societies each of which appoints a Manager who is responsible for seeing 
that the individual members carry out the rules intended to secure that 
each variety of seed is kept pure. The Managers (Kamdars) of the various 
Societies form the Union Committee. A Central Seed Agency has been 
established in connection with the Unions, and has its headquarters in 
the buildings of the Crosthwaite Central Bank, Sihora. This agency regist¬ 
ers orders for seed and arranges for its supply. It also arranges for 
the disposal of the surplus product in bulk. The members of the co-oper¬ 
ative societies borrow from the Central Bank on the usual terms in order 
to purchase the seed they require. The 3 Unions control an area of about 
2,600 acres. 

Another Union, making eight in all, has been formed in Betul. It 
has 28 individual members who are the largest landholders in the District, 
and has been formed to introduce among all the cultivators in the District 
the improvements advocated by the Agricultural Department. Like the 
Unions already mentioned, it has begun with the production of pure seed. 


§ 2. 'Transactions of central societies during the year 1912-13 

AND SITUATION AT THE END OF THE YEAR. 


In Table IX we show the Receipts and Disbursements of all Central 
Societies, including the 8 Agricultural Unions referred to above, and in 
Table X the Balance Sheet as at June 30 th, 1913. 

The Total Income for the year is Rs. 3,14,91,453 as against Rs. 
1,68,54,977 f° r the previous year ; the Total Expenditure Rs. 3,15,31,088 
as against Rs. 1,64,51,878. The increases shown are certainly large but 
it must be remembered that the number of Central Societies has increased 
from 120 to 251 and that some at least of the new societies are much 
above the average in size and importance. 

The Reserve Fund has increased during the year from Rs. 1,17,150 
to Rs. 3,14,688. As we have already noted, the Profit and Loss Account 
which has hitherto been published is no longer, included in the official 
returns. 
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Table IX. — Central Societies : Receipts and Disbursements, 1913-13. 


Receipts 

1 

1 

! 

Disbursement* 

1 



Rs. 


Rs. 

Share Payments. 

**. 47 » 4°7 

Share Capital Withdrawn . . 

56,7*0 

Doans and Deposits : 


Members’ Deposits Withdrawn 

65.43.489 

By Members .. 

52 , 72,420 

Doans Repaid to: 


By Non-members. 

1 , 28 , 70,796 

Government. 

10,265 

By Other Societies .... 

4 . 72.389 

Central Societies. 

8,39.611 

By Government. 

ft, 600 

Other Societies,. 

2.18.574 

By Central Societies . . . 

17,49,169 

Non-members. 

68,63,403 

Doans Repaid by : 

Members. .. 

7,84,881 

Doans to Members: 

On Personal Security. . . 

6,65,542 

Central Societies. 

12,78,817 

On Mortgage Security . . 

1,02,893 

Other Societies. 

60,97,946 

Doans to Central Societies. • 

17.63,273 

Interest Received. 

12,14,451 

Doans to Other Societies . . 

1,27,32,161 

Sale ot Goods to Members . . 

7.657 

Interest Paid on Doans and 


Other Income. 

5,88,920 

Deposits. 

7,08,230 

Total Income of Year .... 

3 .M. 9 M 53 

Dividend and Bonus Paid. . 

1,15,967 

Opening Balance .. 

10,10,868 

Stock Bought. 

28,629 

Grand Total (including 

1 

i 

i 

i 

| 

| Establishment and Contingen¬ 
cies . 

1 

! Other Items. 

1 Carried to Reserve ..... 

Total Expenditure. 

Closing Balance. 

Grand Total (including 

*. 54.755 

6 , 32,757 

94,819 

3 . 15 . 3 *.088 

9 , 71.233 

Opening Balance). . . 

3,25,02,321 | 

Opening Balance). . . 

3,25,02,321 
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Table X. — Central Societies: Balance Sheet. 


Attttft 


Liabilities 

1 



R». 


Rs. 

Cash in Hand and Bank . 

• • 9,68,512 

I/>ans and Deposits: 


Value of Investments. . . 

• • 6,85,623 

From Non-members .... 

92,13,761 

Loans Due: 


From Other Societies. . . . 

21,25,180 

By Members. 

8 > 7 2 >547 

Loans from Government. . . 

57.865 

By Societies. 

• 1 , 73 , 47,840 

Deposits of Members ..... 

48,29,182 

Interest Due to Societies . 

4 , 73,157 

Share Capital. 

28,02,996 

Value of Stock in Hand . 

23,813 

Interest and Dividend Due by 

Other Items. 

1,40,550 

Societies. 

3 > 97 , 9 I 7 

\ 


Cost of Management Due. . . 

6,769 

\ 


Other Items. 

3 , 33,891 

\ 


Reserve Fund (Undistributed 
Profits). 

8,14,688 



Total. 

2,00,82,249 



Balance (Profit) .... 

4,29 793 

Total . . . 

2,05,12,042 


2,05,12,042 

"\ „r.._ 

;tt. ... .. . ... 

.- .-.— 

..- 


From the above Balance Sheet we extract the different items which 
make up the Total Capital at the disposal of Central Societies. These 
are shown below in Table XI in absolute figures and as percentages, and 
are compared with the corresponding amounts and percentages for 1911 
and 1912. 

Table XI. — Central Societies : Sources of Capital. 



191 l 

Jyi2 

1913 

Source 

~-- 

. 

-- 

- -.. — 


— 


Amount 

Percentage 

Amount 

Percentage 

Amount 

Percentage 


| Rs. 


Rs. 


~~ Rs 


Loans from: 







Non-members . . . 

20,96,217 

42.2 

49,16,023 

48.0 

92,13,761 

47-7 

Other Societies. . . 

,.99,135 

4 ° 

7,19,148 

7.0 

2I,25,l8o 

10.9 

Government.... 

1,82,294 

4.0 

98,956 

0.9 

57,865 

.3 

Share Capital .... 

7,44.343 

15.I 

17,64,696 

17-5 

28,02,996 

14.6 

Deposits by Members. 

16,80,651 

| 34.1 

25,01,365 

25.0 

48,39,182 

24.9 

Reserve Fund .... 

31,695 

0.6 

1,17,150 

x *° . 

3,14,688 

1.6 

Total . . . 

- -4 --- 

49 , 34,335 

100 

1,01.17.338 

loo 

1 

1,93.43,672 

100 
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It will be seen that nearly hall of the Total Capital is furnished by 
Non-members and one quarter of it by Members. The porportion which 
consists of Government Loans is almost negligible. 


* 

* * 


We referred in our Introduction to a Statement specially prepared 
for the use of the International Institute of Agriculture, which appears for 
the first time in the official returns. We shall conclude this article by 
presenting the information contained in this special Statement in a Table 
which shows in a convenient form most of the data relating to Agri¬ 
cultural Societies and Central Societies with which we have been dealing. 
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'Able XU — Abstract of Information for the Use of the 
International Institute of Agriculture , 


1 

Agricultural 

Societies 

Central 

Societies 

1 

Class of Societies. 

" 


Credit. 

11,2 ( )6 

242 

Purchase, and Purchase and Sale. 

3 

— 

Production... 

2 

8 

Production and Sale .. 

1.3 

— 

Insurance. 

63 


Other Forms of Co-operation. 

5 

1 

Type of Societies. 



Central Banks. 

— 

IOI 

Central Banking Unions. i 


65 

Unions. 

— 

85 

limited. 

136 

— 

Unlimited. 

1 1,246 

— 

Number of Societies. 

I 1,382 

251 

Number of Members 



Individuals. 

■567.37 8 

22,909 

Societies. ! 

22 

6.871 

Number of Affiliated Societies. j 



Central Credit. 

- . 

54 

Agricultural Credit. 

22 

8,207 

Non-agricultural Crdid. 

— 

240 

Others. 

— 

8 

I>>ans Made To: 

Rs. j 

K». 

1 On Personal Security . . 
Individuals.{ 

1*93*67,104 J 

6,65,542 

f On Mortgage Security . . 

22,30,671 

1,02,893 

_ . i Iyocal. 

Societies. < 

8,14,821 

1,27,32,161 

) Central. 

2,54,220 

17,63,2 73 

Sale of Goods to Members. 

78,238 

843 

Purchase of Members’ Products. 

58,899 

424 

Cost of Management . .. 

1,93,323 

1 , 62,743 

Most Usual Dividend Paid on Shares. 

6 V« % 

6 to 9 % 

Most Usual Rate of Interest. 



On Deposits.. 

6 to 9 % 

6 % 

On I*oans. 

Jboans Due. 

9 s /* to 12 l / 2 % 

9 % 

By Individuals. 

2,58,03,474 

8,72,547 

By Societies. 

14,98,569 

1.73,47.840 

Share Capital. 

37.84,075 

28,02,996 

Members’ Deposits. 

29,40,799 

48,29,182 

IfOans from Government. .... 

* 9,96,795 

57.865 

Reserve Fund. 

10,68,198 

3,14,688 









































SPAIN. 


TWO ROYAL ORDERS OF IMPORTANCE FOR THE 
AGRICULTURAL SYNDICATES. 


SOURCES: 

REAL ORDEN DE 28 DE MAYO DE 1914 RESOLVIENDO EE EXPEDIENT!' INSTRUIDO SOBRE CON- 
CESI6N DE EXENCIONES A LOS SINDICATOS AGRiCOLAS Y DESPACHO DE LOS ESPEDIENTI 5 S 
de esta clase, hoy DETENIDOS. (Royal Order of May 28//1., 1914, in reference to the Exemp¬ 
tion of the Agricultural Syndicates from Taxation and the Course to be Pursued in regard to 
the Applications for Exemption, now under Consideration). Gaceta de Madrid, No. 174. 
June 23rd., 1914. 

Credito a los SINDICATOS AGRf colas (Credit for the Agricultural Syndicates). Revista de Eo> 
notnia y Hacienda, No. 31. Madrid. August 1st., 1914. 


Although the movement in favour of agricultural association in Spain 
only commenced recently, it has already acquired a certain importance. 
Up to the present this has been for the most part due to private initiative, 
as since the promulgation of the law of 1906 on agricultural syndicates — 
opening the way for rural co-operation — and the publication of the executive 
regulations in connection with it, no other official steps have been taken 
to encourage the formation of agricultural groups of the kind or other 
similar organizations. The result has been that in most of the cases in 
which agricultural association has come into conflict with other interests 
it has had to give way. 

However, the inherent force of the movement in favour of association, 
when the prejudices and distrust of the peasants had once been overcome, 
was so great that, in spite of everything, agricultural social institutions 
multiplied everywhere and succeeded in making their desires known to 
the Government which, fortunately, gave them a willing hearing. 

So, for some time, agricultural association has been receiving special 
attention in Spanish Ministerial circles. Proof of this is given by the two 
measures of which we shall now speak, and which are, without doubt, 
of extraordinary importance for the movement. 


§ i. Exemptions granted to the agricultural syndicates. 

The law of Januafy 28th., iqo6, on agricultural syndicates, the object 
of which is to promote their constitution and facilitate their work, conferred 
the following privileges upon them: ( a ) exemption from stamp duty and 
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other taxes on dee&s relating to their constitution, modification, union 
or dissolution ; (b) similar exemption in the case of acts and contracts to 
which a syndicate, as a civil person, is a party; (c) refund of customs 
dues paid by them when importing machinery, implements, seeds, breeding 
stock etc., for the improvement of their farms or their cattle. 

The effects of this law have been excellent, for many syndicates have 
been formed in a short time in the whole country, showing the advisability 
and utility of the grant of the above privileges. 

However, after some time, the special administrative departments 
concerned began to maintain that the provisions of the law of 190b 
establishing the customs tariff and the Finance Raw of 1910 had implicitly 
limited these exemptions. This gave rise to many disputes settled in 
different ways by the competent authorities, which have led to the 
accumulation of a large number of applications at the Department of 
Finance, presented by associations desirous of being registered as agri¬ 
cultural syndicates (1), the number of these applications being now 764. 

Now, article 8 of the Executive Regulations in connection with the 
law on syndicates laid it down that if, within three months from date of 
presentation of the application and the other documents, no definite resolu¬ 
tion has been published in regard to them, the association must at once be 
registered as an agricultural syndicate. Thus, in accordance with the 
letter of the law, these 764 associations, must be considered as syndicates ; 
but, in reality, it is only proposed to allow the claim in the case of 408. 
The 1906 law clearly empowers the Department of Finance to inspect 
the working of the syndicates at any moment and, in consequence, it may 
at any moment suppress the privileges of which we have spoken, in 
spite of the association being registered as a syndicate. It will be 
understood from what has been said that these doubts and controversies 
in regard to the exemptions from taxation have created an abnormal 
situation making the progress of agricultural association and co-operation, 
which the law on syndicates was intented to promote, a very difficult 
matter. 

For all these reasons, the Department of Finance thought it advisable 
to consult the Council of State in full general meeting, in respect (a) to the 
right to the exemptions from taxation granted to the agricultural syndic¬ 
ates by the law' of 1906, ( b ) to the legality of refusing by a simple Royal 
Order the title of syndicates to associations the applications presented by 
which are retained in the Department of Finance, after an unfavourable 
report has been received from the Fomento Department, (c) the powers 
of the Department of Finance when an unfavourable report has been re¬ 
ceived from the Fomento Department. 


(1) The 1906 law laid it down that, once an application is presented to the Governor of 
a Province for the constitution of a Syndicate, it must be forwarded to the Fomento Depart¬ 
ment, for its opinion, and, finally, to the Department of Finance, which must decide whether 
the association applying is to be considered as a Syndicate or not. 
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The Council of State in full meeting, after having studied the matter 
at length, in view of the doctrine that special laws can only be amended 
by special acts and not by general clauses, and also on other grounds, 
gave its opinion in favour of the existence of the right to the exemptions. 
This opinion, fully endorsed by Senor Ugarte, Minister of Fomento, was 
embodied in the Royal Order of May 28th., which lays it down : 

(1) that the exemptions from stamp and customs duties and other 
taxes granted to the agricultural syndicates by the law' of 1906 are not 
affected by the Customs haw of March 20th., 19 6, nor by the Financial 
Law of December 29th., 1910 ; 

(2) that the applications now under consideration at the Financial 
Department, presented by agricultural syndicates and the associations 
to which article 8 of the regulations does not apply, cannot be dealt with 
en bloc , but each case must be judged separately ; 

(c) that, although article 8 of the Regulations must continue in 
force, the administration must continue to inspect the syndicates with a 
view to annulling authorizations given to associations not satisfying the 
conditions imposed by the law. 


§ 2. Credit in favour of agricucturae syndicates. 

In a former bulletin we show ed that the question of agricultural credit 
was the most urgent and the most difficult to settle of all the agricultural 
problems of Spain (1). We said also that the Government recognized 
the seriousness and the urgency of the question and that, although none 
of the many proposals presented in Parliament for its solution had been 
approved, it was still to be expected that the organization of agricultural 
credit would soon, in one w T ay or another, be an accomplished fact. Senor 
Ugarte, Minister of Fomento, contemplated utilising the Positos for the 
purpose of this organization, and with this object he had some important 
works undertaken. But, as the organization required much time, and be 
was anxious to provide facilities for credit to workmen immediately, 
in whatever way he could manage, he issued a Royal Order to the Governor 
of the Banco de Espana, which is of the utmost importance and by which 
the labourers belonging to the agricultural syndicates will greatly profit. 

In this Order, the Minister, after recognising the vital importance 
of agricultural credit for the progress of agriculture, lays it down that 
" the agricultural syndicates and the Rural Credit Banks intended only 
and exclusively to provide agriculture in its various branches, on easy 
conditions, with the means necessary for the development of so much w ealth, 
are the only form of association which can protect the farmer and check 
the rural exodus. 


(2) See the number of this Bulletin f9r June, 1914, p. 72. 
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However, the frequent and reiterated complaints of the syndicates 
are evidence of the great difficulties they meet with in their efforts to 
obtain the loans they require. This is doubtless due, says the Royal 
Order, to the incomplete knowledge the public has of the economic organ¬ 
ization and working of these institutions. J\ow ; as regards the agricultural 
credit operations conducted by the Banco de Expand, these difficulties 
could be reduced, in the following way : (i) the notarial deed required by 
the Rank before granting loans to agricultural syndicates, as it is costly 
and besides this does not completely answer the purpose for which it was 
intended, might, when the member cannot be obliged to remain in the 
syndicate for a definite time, be substituted, in the case of syndicates 
with unlimited joint and several liability, by another document, which, 
w^hile not imposing a heavy charge on the syndicate, would have the same 
practical lesult; (2) the loan on pledge, if further secured by the unlimited 
joint and several liability of an agricultural syndicate, is a better, easier 
and more economical security than even a mortgage, and such loans might 
be granted to such associations at the lowest rate of interest possible at 
the moment. 

The Minister's Order ended, by calling on the Governor of the Banco 
de Espatia to make it possible that “ the notarial deed required by the 
Bank before granting loans to the agricultural syndicates of unlimited 
joint and several liability be replaced by a certificate attesting that the 
Boards of Management have been authorized to contract the loan, on which 
certificate the number of members, their distribution in classes and the 
object of the loan must be entered; and that, when the loan is secured on 
pledge and by the unlimited joint and several liability of the members of 
an agricultural syndicate, the interest asked be not higher then 4% and 
that, eventually, tins percentage may be increased by the ordinary discount 
amount of 1 % % •” 


* 

* 41 

The tw o Orders mentioned above, besides being extremely advantageous 
for the movement of rural associations in Spain, have a special importance 
as clearly manifesting that the Spanish Government intends to take all 
the supplementary measures indispensable for the development and ordin¬ 
ary action of the social organization of agriculture. 
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(The Hdtokushas or Gratitude Societies). 
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» Hotoku saika dan (Discourses of the Great Disciples of Hotoku). 
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» Hotoku enzetsu hikki (Notes on Hotoku Readings). 

» Hdtoku fukoku ron (Discourse on the Happiness procured for the Nation by 

Hotoku). 

» Gunchfi shoshi setsu roku (Register of Gifts of Filial Piety in the Province). 


CHAPTER I. 

GENERAL VIEW. 

We must not be surprised to find in Japan social institutions cor¬ 
responding almost perfectly in their economic and moral base and their 
objects with similar European institutions. This is the result of a similar 
attitude of the collective spirit, due to a similarity of environment. 


(1) Several of the books, the titles of which are here given, are not on sale. 
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Thus it is that 1 the rural banks of Japan and those of Germany of 
Raiffeisen type assumed nearly the same forms although originating at 
very different epochs and among peoples whose civilisation, sentiments 
and needs would seem to us at first sight extremely different. 


§ 1. The raiffesen banks and the h6tokushas. 

When, in 1849, a year before the foundation of the first Vorschuss- 
verein, Raiffeisen, the burgomaster of Weyerbuseh, established the first 
Hilfsverein at Flammersfeld, old Japan, many years before it was opened 
to European civilisation, already possessed organisations of the same kind, 
the Hdtokushas , instituted more than half a century earlier. 

Impressed by the unhappy situation of their countries, the poverty 
existing in them and the difficulties of every kind with which the unfortunate 
peasantry had to contend, Ninomiya Sontoku in Japan and Raiffeisen 
in Germany dedicated their whole lives and all their activities, and sacri¬ 
ficed the whole of their personal fortunes to the holy cause of the regener¬ 
ation of the rural populations. 

Inspired by tiu same generous impulses of the soul, both of them, 
educated in the rigid principles of religions assuredly very different in 
their metaphysics, but still nearly allied in their practical morality, they 
ended by founding social institutions of the same type, on the same 
basis, and of form differing very little from each other, at least at the start. 

Profound alterations have in fact taken place in each, above all in 
the Hilfsvcreinc , which, transformed into DarlcJieiiskasse , have had, in 
order to adapt themselves to the masses which they have reached in their 
considerable expansion, to abandon the very high ideals of the founders 
to suit the circumstances of natures less exalted, but just on that account 
more human. 

The Raiffeisen Associations have conformed to the truest logic, that 
of life, Those of to day are the regular and natural fruit of the seeds 
sown long ago by the great idealist. The oak, though not resembling the 
acorn, is none the less the continuat ion of it. 


§ 2 European banks for loans on honour. 

Every day we see new fruits of idealism appear. Such are the banks 
for loans on honour the Paris Academy of Moral and Political Science 
recently invited experts to study. 

One of the prize winners in the competition opened, M. Olphe-Galliard, 
arrived at the following conclusions : • • 

,f If we keep ”, said he, “ to the theoretical idea of the loan on honour, 
and consider it as a form of credit from which all idea of pure charity is 
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excluded, we must reserve the benefit of it for borrowers capable of meet¬ 
ing their obligations without being bound by any other security than their 
own honesty and their aptitude for improving their position. We see 
how the object of the loan on honour will be afterwards transformed. 
It will no longer be granted to the class of workers momentarily in diffic¬ 
ulties with the object of helping them over critical moments in their 
existence, and saving them from misery: this class only assists individuals 
possessing the above qualities by way of isolated exceptions. The bank's 
customers will have to be recruited amongst the best workers and 
there will have to be a selection, even more rigorous than that made by the 
people's banks, since, the external security being less, the personal security, 
based on intellectua and moral development, must increase in pro¬ 
portion. ” (r) 

It is all, in fact, a question of moral education. 


§ 3. Environment in which the h6tokushas developed: 

THE JAPANESE PEASANTS. 

If, as we shall see, the Japanese hoiokushas have been able to develop 
and prosper, in spite of their character of benevolent institutions, it is 
because they found the moral atmosphere necessary for their success. 

Let us say at once that they are societies, which, while their object 
is moral improvement, also have economic ends in the advantages of 
which all their members do not directly participate. No one profits by 
them except those whose needs urge them to have recourse to the Societies. 
They are finally real co-operative societies, which, whether they are bene¬ 
volent institutions or not lend on no other security than the honour of 
the borrower. The results obtained by these associations are so satisfactory — 
the reader will soon be able to convince himself of it — that we are surprised 
into admirat on of the incomparable moral level attained by the members, 
though so destitute and miserable! It is for us Westerns a real enigma. 
Let us try at least to solve it. 

It is only possible to understand the social phenomena of Japan after 
a profound study of the conditions in which they have developed and their 
real causes. We emphasize this word real, for, if the study of the situation, 
generally, only presents difficulties of a purely material character, the same 
is not true of that of the causes, with regard to which it is easy to be mis¬ 
taken It is scarcely possible, in the case of the hoiokushas to make a profound 
and careful analysis of these conditions and these causes in a simple short 
monograph. Let us limit ourselves to what is essential for the consideration 
of the hoiokushas in the real environment in which they were instituted. 


(1) G. Olphe-GalliarX). Lts Caissts de Prits sur I’hotmtur. Paris. Giard et Bri&e, 1913. 
page 164. 
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The Japanese peasant differs profoundly from other peasants, especi¬ 
ally from those of western lands. Simple, sober, honest, straightfor¬ 
ward, he preserves to-day the real character of the ancient Japanese. A 
faithful disciple of the Shintoists, he leads a humble life, trustful, and un¬ 
troubled in the presence of the Unknown. A fatalist, like all good Orientals, 
he is not anxious about, the future; he knows that he must in the first place 
trust to himself, and his trust in himself will not fail him so long as he 
is worthy. This idea may seem to us somewhat exaggerated, a little too 
ideal to be true. However it only expresses the simplest truth and who¬ 
ever knows Japan well knows there is no shadow of exaggeration in it. 

If his mysticism, is, sometimes, rather superstitious, if his morality 
may sometimes seem too different from ours for useful comparison, it is, 
however, undeniable that the Japanese peasant is, without exception, 
before all things honest. He would not understand the crafty prudence 
and the eager greed of the peasants of Balzac or Maupassant. 

His fatalism, howe ver, is not like that of the Mussulman, inactive and 
apathetic ; Japanese fatalism is a kind of enlightened resignation which, to¬ 
gether with the strength to bear the inevitable, gives also courage for 
the struggle and the hope of possible improvement. One must see the 
Japanese peasant bent over his rough work in the little ricefield he tends 
as carefully as the prettiest garden, watching its slow progress from hour to 
hour; one must follow him in his persevering and unremitting struggle 
against all those obscure enemies of his success; worms, snails, insects of 
every kind, and parasitic plants which might deprive the delicate stem 
of a small portion of its nutriment; one must see him at his patient work 
in order to judge, with complete knowledge of the treasures of kindliness, 
resignation and pers stence in his simple and profound character. 

But these are not the only qualities the Japanese peasant possesses: 
he has others no less appreciable. Few countries arc ravaged so often as 
Japan by the furious rage of the unchained elements; few peasants so 
often see inundations, typhoons uud earthquakes, destroy the results of their 
labour, which should have rewarded them for a whole year of sacri¬ 
fice and hope. Not a year passes without these causes plunging into the 
most frightful misery thousands and thousands of families and, unfortunate¬ 
ly, there is no human force that can stand against these disasters, which too 
often assume really crushing proportions. It is therefore no wonder that, 
in these circumstances, the need of mutual aid has taught men a charity 
almost unknown elsewhere and that mutual assistance has developed in 
more complete forms than in the West. Let us add that it has also assumed 
purer and more ideal forms and let us also remember that there has been 
no need for it to change its form as it developed. 
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CHAPTER II. 

HISTORICAL SKETCH. 

§ i. Ntnomiya sontoku: ins upk and work. 

The history of the origin of the hotokushas in Japan is identical with 
that of the great Japanese philanthropist, Ninomiya Sontoku. 

Sontoku (literally, Venerable Virtue) is the name given to Ninomiya 
Kinjiro after his death by his grateful and devoted compatriots. Nino¬ 
miya was born in a little village in the province of Sagami, on July 23rd. 
of the seventh year of the period Tenmei (1791). His family was excessively 
poor, and the young Sontoku had to adopt the hard trade of a wood¬ 
cutter iti order to gain his livelihood and assist his aged mother and his 
two younger brothers. 

In the day time he went to the forest to do his rough work ; in the 
night when it was not necessary for him to go down to the village to sell 
the wood he had cut in the day, he plaited straw, of which he made string 
or waraji, a kind of sandals in very common use among the Japanese peas¬ 
ants. However, this laborious life did not prevent his devoting himself 
to study. He eagerly consecrated to it his rare leisure-hours. When 
at the age of sixteen he lost his mother, he was taken by friends into their 
family and treated as one of themselves. But soon he was obliged to leave 
these people, and a life of privations began again for him and this was 
really a recommencement of his apprenticeship to poverty. However, 
his work was not laborious ; las compassion was not confined to himself; 
it extended to his unhappy neighbours. If he suffered, it was not from 
realising his own wretchedness but because he was unable to relieve others. 

We may find in Sontoku all the devotion, all the self sacrifice and depth 
of Christian charity without, however, the least shadow of religious 
exaltation. 

At the beginning of the nineteenth century, there lived in Japan 
a man of noble sentiments, the Prince Okubu, who ardently desired to 
improve the moral*and material condition of the people in some way. 

For a long time he had pursued his object without being able to attain 
it, for want of men capable of assisting him in realising his ideas. Now 
the report of the virtues of Ninomiya was already widely spread, though 
the new apostle was still very young, for he was only twenty two years old. 

Okubu made his acquaintance, valued him, became attached to him, 
and decided on making him his associate. The character and intelligence 
of Sontoku were the surest guarantee of success. The prince charged 
him to study the most efficient means for the re-establishment of order and 
the improvement of morals in the fiefs of a younger branch of the Utsu 
family at Haga, in the province of Shimotsuke. Sontoku went there and 
was not slow to discover the deplorable condition of the country. He 
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then sent the Prince a detailed report in which he considered the matter 
both from the moral and the material point of view. " As the material 
regeneration of the country can only be effected by means of its moral 
regeneration, we must begin with that. But very often moral deterior¬ 
ation is only the effect of poverty which obliges the unfortunate to make 
vile compromises with their consciences and gives too good an opportunity 
to usurers and procurers. 

The material prosperity of the country and its moral purity are there¬ 
fore indissolubly connected and the one can never be attained without 
progress being made in the direction of the other. ” So wrote Sontoku 
to Oku bo and it was on this occasion that he had an opportunity of divin¬ 
ing the moral and regenerative force of the idea of co-operation, which he 
called the principle of " mutual aid and independence ”. We shall return 
later to the ideas of Sontoku ; let us confine ourselves for the moment to 
a few details in regard to liis laborious and beneficent life. 

On receiving Sontoku's report, Okubo with all his heart accepted his 
ideas and begged him to put them in practice. In 1826, Sontoku sold all 
that he possessed. We must not be astonished. We shall see later on 
that some of his disciples did as much. For the moment, he betook 
himself to Sakuramachi. His presence, his tact, his example and kindli¬ 
ness produced the results he desired and, in eight years, the conditions of 
the country and the morals of the inhabitants w T ere radically changed. 

The news of what Sontoku had accomplished soon spread through 
the land ; admiration and enthusiasm only served to increase his prestige. 
The moral principles of co-operation and self denial spread gradually 
through the country and reached the poorest villages and those most 
abandoned in the midst of forests and mountains. They soon became 
at once the treasure of the poor, who saw in them the way to hope and 
safety, and of the rich, who welcomed them as promising happiness to the 
people and moral health for the country. 

After this the life of Sontoku was one perpetual journey through the 
poorest and most unhappy districts. We see him in the provinces of 
Nagano and Rikuchu, at Sagami, Suruga, and Izu, effectively collaborating 
in the philanthropic work of Okubo. 

In July, 1847, a * the age of fifty six, he was called to be a member of 
the Bakufu (1). Profiting by his new position, he did everything in his 
power to extend the system of loans without interest or at a very low rate 
in order to facilitate the development of agriculture: this was the economic 
realisation of his moral principles. But his work was not yet finished. 
Since 1844 he had been directing the clearing of the land in the 
neighbourhood of Nikk6 ; later on, we again find him in various provinces 
whither he brought his message of love together with his active and 
laborious assistance. 


(1) The Bakufu was the Government of the Shoguns, organized in 1190 by Yoritomo 
Minamoto. 
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All his laborious and varied occupations did not prevent him from 
devoting himself to study. He found the time to write sixty volumes 
on the art of enriching the soil (FUkoku hoh 6 ). In 1855, his desire to do 
good and his love for the peasants called him once more to Imaichi, near 
Nikk6, where there was a long and very difficult work to be accomplished 
in clearing and draining the soil. He was old and ailing, but his presence 
was needed : he went. He was attacked by fever, the fever of those 
marshes he wished to transform: he struggled energetically for two years, 
but his strong constitution was exhausted and he gave way to the malady 
which was to conduct him to the tomb on October 20th., 1857. He died 
like a good soldier, on the field of battle, leaving a glorious legacy of gener¬ 
ous and fruitful throught. 

The death of Ninomiya Sontoku did not arrest the practical applic¬ 
ation and development of his ideas. 

The number of mutual aid societies increased each year : almost 
every village of Central Japan had its little association, a simple fragment, 
a small germ in which the thought of the philanthropist survived : it was 
not yet the hotokushaoi to-day, but something foreshadowing it. Under 
the rule of the Tokitgawas the law was very severe in regard to as¬ 
sociations of all kinds : it forbade any kind society of more than five mem¬ 
bers : the word association , employed above to indicate the first groups 
of Sontoku\s disciples, must therefore not be understood in its ordinary 
sense. These groups were quite simply communities of persons united 
exclusively by mutual consent and undertaking amongst themselves to 
observe certain principles of social and moral solidarity. Later on, when, 
under the Restoration, the new government allowed the formation of 
societies of every kind, hotokushas were formed of the kind we may study 
to-day. They continued the tradition of the original thought of Sontoku 
and carried it to a very high degree of perfection in practice. By the side 
of co-operative societies of Western type, they formed a potent group of 
purely native character. This we shall have an opportunity of seeing 
later on and we shall then study the reciprocal influences of these types 
of association on each other. 

Let us then add here that, in the twentieth year of Meiji (1887), th e 
Emperor Mutsu-Hito decreed the erection of two Shintoist temples to 
Ninomiyo Sontoku, one of which was built at Odawara, and the other 
quite close to Nikko, just where the generous protector of the unfortunate 
and destitute ended his life of labour and self denial. 


§ 2. The hotoku: its signification: its rules. 

It would not be accurate to assign a religious basis to the hdtokushas. 
They originally formed a sort of community of members for everything 
relating to certain exclusively moral principles, called hdtoku principles. 
We never find, in the rules, or the reports of the associations the least 
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allusion to any religious form whatever, if we except the annual visits to 
the tombs and the temples dedicated to Sontoku or the benefactors to whom 
the hdtokushas owe a quite special gratitude. But we absolutely must not 
see in such visits any religious tendency, but only a simple tribute of respect 
and recognition the associations pay to their benefactors. At most we 
may see in them a manifestation of that Shintoist character, which inspires 
every manifestation of the Japanese soul. It must not be forgotten that 
to-day especially, there is no longer anything solemn, or severe or absolute 
in the Shintoism of Japan. 

It is rather a religion of gratitude and tenderness and, independently 
of any form of religious workship or any dogma, these sentiments are the 
natural expression of the goodness of the human heart. 

The word hotoku signifies recognition. In that word, we find the whole 
moral basis and reason for the existence of the hdtokushas or gratitude 
societies. To explain the true value of this moral principle, we shall 
make use, as far as possible, of the very words to be found in the interesting 
pamphlet of the Office of the Interior of the Prefecture of Shidzuoka in 
regard to the hdtokushas (i). 

The whole doctrine of hotoku may be summed up in a single phrase : 
to return good for good, benefit for benefit, to reward virtue with virtue. That 
is to say we must always, in every way acknowledge the benefits we have 
received from others. This recognition must not be limited to simple 
compensation, which, also, would be very often impossible, but must be 
extended to all our neighbours, even to all nature. A favour or a benefit, 
received from anyone whatever, always obliges us to act virtuously, so 
that a perpetual current of kindness and love may be established between 
the most privileged and fortunate and the must unhappy and destitute. 

But what are the favours a man can receive and from whence do they 
come? Iyike the bounty of Nature they are infiinite and may be received 
from Nature, from the State, the Sovereign, our ancestors, our relatives 
and society. The most important or, at least, those that Sontoku consid¬ 
ered such, are those received from the Nation and the Sovereign and they 
are those that most impose obligations upon us. But in Ninomiya’s ori¬ 
ginal idea of the hotoku , we find no degrees in the duty of gratitude, which 
is always absolute for every worthy and virtuous man. Our whole being, 
all our intellectual, moral or material possessions are gifts, which we owe 
to some one. The life given us on earth is a favour from our parents ; 
our fortune and our education are favours from our parents and ancestors. 
The material development of all living beings is due to Nature; their moral 
development is a benefit received from their parents; their intellectual 
development a benefit from society. 

Here is a singularly characteristic text : " If we see at every moment 
thousand of labourers working for us, ” writes Sontoku, 14 if countless 
peasants plough the fields to give us our daily bread ; it is to Society we owe 

(i) Shidzuoka-ken hotokusha jeseki gaiyd (Account of the hdtokushas of the Prefecture 
of Shidsuoka.) 

* • 
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it, and to Society we must be grateful. And again man, only because he 
is man, a creature privileged in Nature, must be grateful to Nature and it 
is by the practice of virtue he will show his gratitude, which alone can 
render him worthy of his privileged position in Nature. ” 

Let us add that, in its simplest and purest expression, hdtoku is the 
realisation in act of this conception of life. 

In practice, it is based on four essential principles: absolute sincerity, 
indefatigable energy in labour, the consciousness of one’s duties, and the 
spirit of generosity. 

(1) Nature, the inmost profound essence of all things is a manifest¬ 
ation of the Supreme Will and the way of salvation consists in the 
regulation of one's conduct according to nature which is the highest 
expression of Truth. 

We can only approach it by means of the most absolute sincerity, 
which is, thus, the origin and basis of all human duty. 

(2) Our wealth and rank are the result of the indefatigable labour 
of our parents, just as their wealth and rank were derived from the labour 
of their ancestors : it is therefore by our work, which will one day cause 
the fortune and nobility of our descendants, we must acknowledge the 
favours we have received. Our economic conditions always correspond 
with our work, which is, consequently, a duty we owe to ourselves. But, 
alas! too often, neither toil nor virtue can save us from poverty : and that 
is why our absolute duty is to aid each other. 

(3) In stooping to assist the unhappy who suffer, the rich and power¬ 
ful only acquit themselves of a duty they could not evade without compro¬ 
mising their dignity as men ; the poor who are the objects of beneficence 
are not humiliated, for they know that their benefactor is enobled by his 
act in proportion to the sacrifice he has made. 

(4) As regards the spirit of generosity, Sontoku did not only consider 
it in the general sense we are accustomed to attribute to it: he went further. 
“ We must give up for others, ” he writes, “ the benefits and advant¬ 
ages we could enjoy alone : we must be able to renounce them. 

Thus the Prince will renounce them for the welfare of the country, 
the vassal for that of the prince, the son for that, of his parents, the husband 
for his wife, friends for each other, the young for the old. Each duty 
finds its reason for existence and every sacrifice its highest compensation 
in this spirit of self devotion and self denial which becomes loyalty to the 
Sovereign, filial piety to parents, and charity, benevolence, and self sacrifice 
for the common good when applied to the great human family. ” 

Ninomiya Sontoku summed up his whole moral theory in twelve 
principles, a kind of dodecalogue which every good disciple of hdtoku must 
know by heart and strictly conform to. We give them here in a trans¬ 
lation we have made ; the form is, alas ! very different from the superb 
monumental style in which these precepts are expressed in the original 
language. Stiff we have thought best to give them here in extenso, because 
they form an integral part of the hdtoku of which they are the essence, and 
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form the basis of the model rules of the hdtokushas , of which we shall 
speak later. The following are Sontoku’s principles : 

ist. The existence of parents is a manifestation of the divine will. 

2nd. The existence of our material body is due to the physical 
development of our parents. 

3rd. It is from the diligent commerce of husband and wife their 
descendants derive their existence. 

4th. The wealth and nobility of our parents are due to the real 
services rendered by our ancestors. 

5th. We derive our wealth and nobility from the treasures of heroism 
and virtue of our parents. 

6th. Our descendants will derive their wealth and theii nobility 
from our diligence in our work. ' 

7th. The duration of our physical life depends on our clothing, 
food and dwellings. 

8th. Our clothing, food and dwellings depend upon the condition 
of the fields, rice fields and forests. 

9th. The condition of the fields, ricefields, and forests is an immediate 
consequence of the assiduous toil of the labourers. 

10th. This year’s clothes and food depend on last year’s harvest. 

nth. Next year’s clothes and food depend on the conditions of this 
year’s harvest. 

12th. Let the days, the months and the years pass, but never forget 
the hotoku principles. 


CHAPTER III. 

THE HOTOKUSHAS. 

§ i Their organization and their means of action. 

We have already given some indication of the origin of the hdtokushas , 
and we have also remarked that, before the beginning of the Meiji era 
they could only be purely moral associations, exerting no authority, 
other than the influence of the members upon each other, and this was 
purely arbitrary and subject to no control. 

It is not till the years following the restoration of the Mikado’s 
authority that we find hdtokushas legally constituted in their present form. 

The rules of the hdtokushas now existing differ slightly in different 
cases, but all the societies in their general constitution follow the teaching 
of the Master. This is true both in regard to the special independent 
character of these societies and the various kinds of business they conduct. 
However, the object they set before themselves is essentially the same in 
all cases: the improvement of the conditions of public morality, the increased 
agricultural or industrial production of their members, the extension 
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and improvement of agriculture and industry, the encouragement of all 
works of public utility, the relief of the poorer members. 

This manifold action is exercised in various ways, that may be grouped 
as follows : 

ist. By the distribution of prizes to those members who have shown 
themselves deserving by their great sagacity and diligence in agriculture, 
by some courageous and difficult action, or by exemplary conduct ; 

2nd. By the grant of assistance to members victims of misfortune, 
disasters, accidents etc. 

3rd. By the monthly assembly of ordinary meetings of members 
in which the most suitable means for best carrying out the precepts of the 
Master are studied. In these meetings very often readings are given 
or lectures delivered on matters of religion or morals, or on questions con¬ 
nected with agriculture, industry, the utilisation of water, land, manure 
etc. The lectures and readings are generally given by one of the Board 
of Management, by one of the most influential members of the association 
or even by one of the teachers engaged for the purpose. 

Sometimes, the members are allowed to discuss freely on all matters 
of general interest, so as to make all, as far as possible, acquainted with the 
important and practical questions. 

4th. By holding a general meeting once a year, in which the names 
of the members deserving of special rewards are published as an example 
for all. On this occasion, also some distinguished personages are invited 
to speak. 

5H1. By endeavouring to maintain among the menibers the senti¬ 
ments of self denial, solidarity, and mutual aid, which form the funda¬ 
mental basis of the hotoku. For this purpose, the members must engage 
to accumulate their savings and pay them over to the Society, and place 
their superfluous wealth at its disposal in order to permit it to grant loans 
without interest or at very low interest to the dependent societies or to 
members engaged in industries of public utility. 


§ 2. The funds of the societies : their investment. 

The capital of a hototokusha , generally called hotokukin consists, as 
a rule, of three parts : Dodatkin (the main capital); zenshUkin (donations); 
Kanytlkin (supplementary revenue). We must observe that the translation 
we have given of these words is only very approximate, as the reader 
will be able to see for himself from the following explanations. (1) : 

Principal Funds. .— The principal funds ( dodatkin) are meant to 

serve as the economic basis of the society and are derived, generally, from 
the contributions of members (entrance fees) and donations made by special 


(1) Dddaikin means literally: money (accumulated as a) mound; nenshukin : money 
from a virtuous source; kanytikin: money added to revenue. 
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benefactors. Sometimes the Central Society grants some of the dependent 
societies a certain amount to form or increase their dodaikin, according to 
circumstances. Finally, to the principal funds are added those amounts 
the borrowers, simple members or adherent societies, that have obtained 
money without interest, are bound to give the Society as a mark of gratitude, 
after returning all the loan. Generally, this additional amount, given as 
evidence of gratitude (. genjokin ), is equal to a proportion of the annual 
instalment paid. 

The dodaikin may in no case be returned to the donor. Generally, 
these principal funds are only used for the grant of loans, but they may be 
placed in a bank or used for the purchase of public securities or land. The 
interest on them is utilsed for the grant of prizes to members who have 
specially distinguished themselves in their work or by their conduct, 
or else for donations under the name of succours or encouragements 
to the more needy members. Sometimes part of the interest is also used 
for the construction or the repair of country roads, canals, bridges, dykes etc. 
or for clearing the land. The working expanses of the Society as well as 
the donations made to benevolent associations are paid out of the interest 
on the dodaikin . 

Donations. ~ The zenshukin is generally made up of amounts paid 
voluntarily or compulsorily by members. These amounts are for the 
most part derived from the personal savings of members out of the revenue 
obtained by their extraordinary labour. It is, doubtless, the exclusively 
philanthropic and generous nature of these donations which gives the 
quite special character of mutual associations to the hotokushas . 

According to the original regulations of the hotokushas , the zensh&kin 
could never be returned to the donor during the period of the society’s 
existence. The Dai-Nippon Hotokusha and its dependent associations 
do not; conform to this rule. These societies have fixed their assessment 
for donations at io yen (25 fr.) at an annual interest of 5 %. However, 
when the amount of the donation amounts to 100 yen, half can be re¬ 
turned to the donor, even before the subscription list for the formation of 
the Society is closed. 

In these provisions which would seem somewhat strange in our countries, 
we must only see measures adopted to encourage the generosity of the con¬ 
tributors, who, ultimately, end by investing their money at a rate perhaps 
slightly lower than the banks give, but under a much simpler form, above 
all for the inhabitants of rural centres remote from the branch offices of 
the credit institutions or savings batiks. 

The Dai Nippon Hotokusha and its dependent societies also differ form 
the other societies in regard to the method of investing the zenshdkin. 

Their rules allow them to utilise these donations for the grant of loans 
to members or branch offices presenting applications for the purpose of 
clearing their land, improving roads, forming a working capital for c >m- 
mercial purposes, or for covering the costs of manuring, sowing etc., whilst 
in other societies, all this expenditure is met out of the supplementary 
revenue ( kanydkin ). 
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The associations not depending upon the Dai Nippon Hotokusha, 
use the donations for purposes of propaganda and encouragement, in about 
the same proportion as they do the interest on the main capital. In any 
case, for the grant of loans to members, the associations only use unin¬ 
vested moneys, when the costs of encouragement and propaganda have been 
once paid. We must observe that in the matter of the investment of its 
funds the Dai Nippon Hotokusha has deviated slightly from the letter and 
original spirit of the Master's rules, in which it is laid down that the loans 
must be exclusively made out of the supplementary revenue. 

But it is not difficult to understand that the increase of the loans grant¬ 
ed to members was a sine qua non of the development of the ass: ciations 
and that absolute obedience to Sontoku's rules had neressarily to give 
way to the economic requirements of the societies. 

In all these cases the zenshAkin , which is a kind of working capital, 
can only be lent to members or branch societies under the fohowing forms 
and for the following ends : 

1st. Encouragement loans granted by vote of the members’ meeting: 

2nd. Loans granted to members engaged in trade, industry or 
agriculture, who have expressed the desire of contracting a loan for the 
improvement of their business situation ; 

3rd. Loans granted to members suffering from misfortunes or 
accidents (floods, fires etc.). 

Supplementary Revenue . — The kanyukin has really the character 
of a savings deposit. It consists of the total deposits of members who 
pay into the Society a portion of their profits. This money is generally 
returned to the depositors on their leaving the Society. This supple¬ 
mentary revenue forms, as we have said already, the capital the hotokushas 
utilise for the grant of loans to members, or adhering associations. 

Sometimes this kanyAkin is divided and then used for special purposes : 
it then receives the most various names. Thus we find special funds for 
the purchase of land, houses, seeds, manure etc. When the occasion pre¬ 
sents itself, these funds are employed on the purchases for which they are 
set apart. For example, in the Sugiyama Hotokusha , we find special funds 
for the cultivation of oranges and lemons, the rearing of silkworms, and 
even a special thrift fund, called ydsonkin (literally, money for the grand¬ 
children). And again the Society provides for the necessary steps to be 
taken in cases of famine, earthquake, floods, or other disasters, and with this 
object it collects every year a certain quantity of cereals and other food 
which it does not leave in its warehouses, but, in ordinary times, lends 
without charging interest to those of its members who, in consequence of 
some disaster, find themselves without food. These loans are generally 
repaid in kind at harvest time. 

We have thus given our readers a brief sketch of these special Japanese 
associations which, while their economic constitution presents nothing 
astonishing, are none the less surprising examples of kindliness, charity 
and human solidarity. 
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At the end of this short study on the hotokushas we give in extenso 
the rules of one of them. The reader will thus be able to form a more 
accurate idea of the constitution of these societies. In the foregoing 
pages, in fact, we have had to limit ourselves to a general outline of 
the subject, so as t > include all the various classes of associations under 
one head, though, as we have already had occasion to observe, there are 
considerable differences between the m. 

The rules we give in the Appendix are those of the Hotoku Enjosha , 
one of the largest central societies now existing in the prefecture of Shid¬ 
zuoka. These rules, which have been approved by the Minister of the 
Interior, were published on June 19th. of the 34th. year of Meiji (1901), in 
accordance with article 38 of tlu Civil Code (1). 


§ 3. Central and branch societies. 

In the provinces where the situation is most favourable to their devel¬ 
opment, the Hotokushas have established a regular system of associations 
of three types : central associations (honsha) ; branches ( bunsha) and local 
societies [ska or shisha ). This organization has the great advantage of 
allowing the societies to keep in immediate and direct contact with the 
population of the localities, even those most remote from the centres of 
any importance. The costs of administration, which are almost nothing, 
are easily covered, owing to the great popularity of the associations which 
are able to live and accomplish their mission of charity, above all with 
tlu help of the donations they very frequently receive. 

We have, thus, in the prefecture of Shidzuoka, six large central as¬ 
sociations, with, at the end of 1900, 509 local societies. When it is observed 
that in 1898 the number of these associations was only 183, we see that the 
popularity of the Hotokushas has not diminished and that the laws on co 
operative societies (of European type) have had 110 ill effect on the develop¬ 
ment of these associations. It must be further observed that the hoto- 
kushas are really spreading in a surprising way ; to form an idea of this, 
it is enough to note that the number of communes in the prefecture of 
Shidzuoka is 342, and there are, as we have seen, 509 hotokushas there. 
We must not therefore be surprised if the local societies generally are very 
poor and have few members ; we must not forget that the hotokushas 
are not intended to become powerful credit institutions, but are essentially 
benevolent associations for the assistance of the unfortunate and the de- 


(1) Article 38 of the Civil Code reads as follows : “ The rules of societies with legal person¬ 
ality can only be passed or amended by a vote of at least three fourths of the members, except 
in cases provided for in the rules themselves. Any amendement ot the rules must be ap¬ 
proved by the Prefect, and only then has legal force 
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stitute out of the trifling resources of individuals who are not capitalists 
but themselves poor, and very often only temporarily in possession of 
some small savings. 

A really very restricted area is therefore an essential characteristic 
of the hotokushas : if they became important financial associations, they 
would necessarily lose their character of benevolent societies and assume 
the more general type of the Western co-operative societies. 


§ 4. Some statistical data. 


We may, therefore, now give some statistics of the hdtokushas of the 
prefecture of Shidzuoka, without fear that the reader will consider them 
insignificant. 



Hfitokushas Founded in the Prefecture of Shidzuoka. 

{Situation on January i si., 1911 ). 
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Mtit, — The figures marked by an asterisk refer to the societies dissolved, the other figures to those founded in the year. 
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We give below some figures showing the situation of each large group 
on January ist., 1911. 


Central Societies 

Number 

Capital 

Amount of Rice 

Amount 

Amounts 

Bdftrowed 

(yn) 

and Branches 

of 

Members 

(yen) 

Deposited 

(kohu) 

Dent 

Dai Nippon hdtokusha 


180,889.99 

2,134.94 

52,054.^8 

— 

Branches . 

10,982 

465,717.09! 56.25 

1 

191,746-3° 

40,668.74 

Suruga-higaslii hdtokusha. 

1,130 

6,221.43 

307.27 

4 , 483.06 


Branches. 

1,394 

63,666.64 

— 

40,709.18 

4,341.82 

Suruga-nishi hdtokusha . 

CO 

'•O 

12,497.10 

_ 

12,497.10 


Branches.j 

i 

Co 

7.729-38 

17.20 

5 . 742.42 

— 

Hdtoku-enjosha. 

3 ° 

5 , 271.90 


4 ,i 5 i. 9 oi 

128.00 

Branches.j 

* -vl 

2,586 

i 43 , 547- 6 7 

174.44 

104,876.75! 

5 .° 93 - 9 o 

Hdhon-sha. 

77 

2 , 334-90 


1,540.00] 

632.50 

Branches. 

796 

71,109.25! 

| 

237.10 

t 

47,535-31 

1,873.00 

Shidzuoka hdtokusha . . 


35*^5 

1 1 

199-90 

i 

Branches.j 

81 

1 , 943-54 

1 

16.00! 

561.88 — 

i 


i yen ■■ ft* 2,5$ ; i koku x hi. 8. 


Although the above figures are too general and not sufficient for a 
compute study, they enable us to observe two highly important facts; 
the development of the hdtokushas, far from being arrested by the economic 
changes, of a social and let us say moral, character, that followed the Restor¬ 
ation, has in some degree benefited by the new situation and has rapidly 
progressed. We may even observe that, in spite of the foundation of 
co-operative societies of European type, the hdtokushas have continued 
to extend themselves and, in our opinion, this extension will not stop at 
least as long as the Japanese peasant preserves those sentiments of honour, 
self denial and disinterestedness which are to- day his most salient qualities 
and on which, without doubt, mutual associations of the hdtokusha type 
may be based. 

But as we have spoken of the relations between the hdtokushas and 
the co-operative societies, we think it will be advisable to add a few words 
on the subject. 
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§ 5. The h6tokushas and co-opbrativk societies. 

We might, at first sight, suppose that the two types of societk s must 
remaixi absolutely unconnected with each other, on account, above all of 
the essential differences separating them. In fact the hotokushas have only 
a very limited economic value, above all when considered in relation to the 
economic development of the whole country. It is rather from the moral 
and social point of view these small associations have an importance no 
good observer can deny. In fact, not only do the hotokushas exert above 
all a highly important social control over the simple peasants, but they 
also are a powerful incentive urging the members and even the popul¬ 
ations merely in immediate contact with them along the path of virtue, 
honour, self denial and philanthropy. This is in fact the practical ideal 
pursued by Raiffeisen, which our Banks for loans on honour attempt to 
realise amidst so many difficulties. It is finally the best witness the 
Japanese peasant can bring forward in his own favour. 

The co-operative society is another matter. 

It is found in Japan amongst the merchants and manufacturers and 
even among peasants of a somewhat higher class, whose morality differs 
little from that of the corresponding classes in Europe, but completely 
from that we have described in speaking of the very poor and sometimes 
destitute peasants from among whom, as a rule, the members of the hoio- 
kushas are drawn. The members of the co-operative societies are hindered 
by a number of anxieties very often due to necessities of an economic char¬ 
acter and by selfish sentiments and the desire of personal gain from devel¬ 
oping the ideal principle of human solidarity, self denial and virtue which 
is the essential condition of the existence of the hotokushas. We may 
therefore say that the same conditions which have placed such serious 
obstacles in the way of the development of banks for loans on honour in 
Europe would present themselves in Japan, if it were attempted to institute 
hdtokushas on a large financial basis enabling them to compete with the 
co-operative societies. There would first be a change in the kind of busi¬ 
ness transacted by the societies and above all there would be an impossi¬ 
bility of immobilising huge amounts of capital which would prevent too 
large a grant of loans not at mterest; that is to say they would not only 
be obliged to deviate from the Rules of the Master, but the society would 
end by losing all its essential moral and mystical character. The type 
of customers would next change : it would no longer be the poor peasant 
who would have recourse 11 the new hdtokusha , since he could no longer 
pay the entrance fee which would be too high for him, nor the interest on 
loans ; it would be the small merchant, th^ small shopkeeper, the small 
manufacturer, and small agricultural land holder, who would become mem¬ 
bers to the exclusion of the former ones. With sudh members would it 
still be possible to think of loans on honour ? W^ d< not in any way wish 
to throw doubt on the probity of the Japanese merchants, manufacturers 


4 
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and landed proprietors. However, it is difficult not to admit a priori that 
the uncertain conditions of industry and trade, the necessity of credit very 
often out of proportion to the real resources of the borrowers, and the 
temptation to speculate so frequent in Japan as every where else, would 
render very hazardous the economic situation and stability of a society 
which, while addressing itself to such a public, offered to grant loans on 
honour under such dangerous conditions. And then? The natural and 
logical conclusion would be: in view of the difference between the public, 
the environment, the objects and operations of the hdtokushas and the 
co-operative societies, the two types of society may freely live and 
thrive beside each other without creating difficulties for each other, 
and above all without entering into competition with each other. 

Unhappily this conclusion is only correct up to a certain point. 

In the large towns and even in the centres where commerce and in¬ 
dustry are fairly well developed, the two forms of society, appealing each 
to an absolutely different public, have been able to live freely without fric¬ 
tion. Still we may observe that in these towns and these centres there 
are hardly any hdtokushas ; the co-operative societies thus have the way 
quite open for their development. For the same reasons, it is quite other¬ 
wise in the small inland villages, where co-operative societies would 
have had no inducement to develop nor any possibility of doing 
so : the hdtokushas have remained there absolutely predominant. But 
the spread of co-operative principles in Japan has been very rapid, 
as has been the case with every progressive movement; co-operative 
societies have not been slow to multiply even among the rural popul¬ 
ation inhabiting centres as remote as possible from the large towns, and, 
consequently, to come into direct contact with the natural customers 
of the hdtokushas. In spite of the difference of the ends pursued and of 
the customers to which the two classes of society appealed, a certain ant¬ 
agonism was not long in manifesting itself, as we must remember here 
the hdtokushas are not exclusively banks for loans on honour, but, in the first 
place perhaps, missionary societies the object of which is economic improve¬ 
ment by means of the observance of certain moral principles. The co-op¬ 
erative principle is, without doubt, far more utilitarian. The spirit of mutu¬ 
ality sees in the co-operative society an excellent means for general improve¬ 
ment through a series of individual advantages. It is, in fact, the poss¬ 
ibility of indirect or immediate profit that induces the peasant to become 
a member of a co-operative society, and it would be slightly ingenuous to 
imagine that in his decision he is principally influc need by love of his neigh¬ 
bour. The contrary may be affirmed in the case of the hdtokushas. It is 
precisely the purest sentiment of self denial, self devotion, philanthropy, and 
compassion for the wretched, which urges the Japanese peasant to join the 
gratitude associations : he knows that he can gain no personal adavantage, 
except in the case of his being himself in misfortune, or desiring to undertake 
some work of public dtility, but not of a class which would bring him in 
a direct profit. 
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The difference of the two types of association must then produce 
friction and even real antagonism. If the Japanese Government understands 
all the advantages the national economy may derive from the development 
of cooperative societies, it is also perfectly aware of the enormous importance 
of the moral rdle of the hdtokushas . Dr. Teizo Ito, Head of a Division in 
the Department of Agriculture and Commerce at Tokio, and one of the 
most active and influential members of the Dai Nippon Ndkwai, (Japanese 
Agricultural Society) has recently said ; 

" The Japanese Government sees with great interest the spread of 
the cooperative societies, but it also follows, with an interest certainly 
no less great, the work of the hdtokushas. There is, it is true, some ant¬ 
agonism between the two types of association, but, in the first place, this 
antagonism is rather apparent than real, and then it is exclusively limited 
to those localities where the economic and agricultural conditions cause the 
two types of society reciprocally to invade each the other's field. Unhappily, 
the general interests of the country are such that the Government can only 
follow a strictly neutral policy; it endeavours, it is true, as far as possible, 
to assist the development of the co-operative societies, which can in no 
way injure the prosperity of the hdtokushas , but it also endeavours not in 
any way to disturb the highly moral action of these latter. Thus, the civil 
personality of the hdtokushas has been recognised (it was the surest means 
to guarantee them against any surprise, while leaving them their independ¬ 
ence and spontaneity, which are among their most remarkable qualities), 
and, again, the Government authorities never fail by their presence or 
by that of their delegates to give official sanction to all the ceremonies, 
readings, and lectures, initiated by the hdtokushas ." 


(To be continued). 




NOTICES OF SOME RECENT PUBLICATIONS RELATING 
TO CO-OPERATION AND ASSOCIATION. 


GERMANY. 


Zbhn Jahre Deutsche Eandwirtschaftliche Genossenschaftschule, mit ausschiessen- 
dem Jahresbericht fiir das Schuljahr 1913-1914. (Ten Years of the German Agricultural 
Co-operative School, with the Report for the Scholastic Year, 1913-1914). German Agricul¬ 
tural Co-operative library, Published by the National Federation of German Agricultural 
Co-operative Societies, 23rd. volume. Berlin, 1914. 64 pp. 


As a result of the great progress made by agricultural co-operation, 
above all in Germany, a greater demand is beginning to make itself felt 
for employees for the management of co-operative societies. In order that 
such employees may be able to perform the duties incumbent on them, they 
must have a whole store of special knowledge they could scarcely attain 
otherwise than by practice. But, in proportion as the field of co-operation 
has enlarged, the position of the employees of the co-operative societies 
has increased in importance, and the need of founding special institutions 
for their instruction and improvement is felt more and more. In such found¬ 
ations the principal part must naturally be taken by the federations, the 
duty of which is to direct and supervise the co-operative movement. 

Among the schools started, the most important is without doubt the 
Deutsche landwirtschaftliche Genossenschaftsckule (German Agricultural Co¬ 
operative School). It was founded by the Reichsverband des deutschen land - 
wirtschattlichen Genossenschaften (National Federation of German Agricul¬ 
tural Co-operative Societies) in 1904, and consequently it has now been work¬ 
ing for ten years. It is for the occasion of its tenth anniversary the volume 
before us has been published. It contains a complete account of the history 
of the school and of the results attained by it as well as a detailed report 
of the last scholastic year. 

At first, the object of the institution was to make it possible both for 
employees occupied in co-operative work and others desirous of preparing 
themselves for situations in the service of the co-operative agricultural 
federations or central banks or in the ordinary co-operative societies to re¬ 
ceive systematic instruction and be perfected in the theory and practice 
of every branch of co-operative work. 

The first course lasted from September 19th. to October 21st., 1904, 
that is to say five weeks, and was attended by 41 pupils, of whom 22 were 
already employed in co-operative societies. In 1905 the term of the course 
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was prolonged to six months ; the greatest importance was in fact given 
to the preparation of the younger employees and the aspirants to 
situations in the co-operative societies and it was necessary to handle the 
subjects more thoroughly for them. For these balfyearly courses, in fact, 
scholastic methods of instruction have been adopted. 

In addition to the regular course, from the 2nd. to the 27th. July, 1906, 
an advanced course was given, to enable employees already habituated to 
co-operative work to extend their technical knowledge and enlighten them 
in regard to the most recent progress and discoveries made in connection 
with agricultural co-operation. Besides this, between September 20th. and 
25th., 1909, a series of lectures was given for the benefit of the older em¬ 
ployees of the co-operative societies entrusted with the management of 
organizations, honorary members of the co-operative societies, professors of 
agriculture and employees in legal and administrative offices. These 
advanced courses and special courses were intended to be resumed period¬ 
ically, but it has not jet been possible to carry out the idea. 

The ten courses at the school have been attended by altogether 
35 1 pupils. Of these, 224 were employed in co-operative societies while 
35 of the 351 were foreigners. 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


PRICE (L. L-) Co-operation and Co-partnership. London (undated) : Collins (The Nation's 
library). 8vo 264 pp. 


I his little book forms one of a series of books treating in a popular 
manner economic and social questions of the day. It. is divided into two 
parts, in the first of which the author discusses the problems which the co¬ 
operative and co-partnership systems were devised to solve and indicates 
how, in some respects, they have failed to fulfil the hopes of their original 
promotors. In the second part the author outlines the positive achieve¬ 
ments of the movement in Great Britain and Ireland. 


WIUJAMS (Aneitrin) : Co-partnership and Profit-sharing. I^ondon (undated): Williams and 
Norgate (Home University library). 8vo. 256 pages. 


This is similar in character to the book just noticed, but it deals with 
a more limited subject. Mr. Williams, however, does not confine himself 
to the United Kingdom, but describes co-partnership and profit-sharing 
enterprises in France and America. He discusses the relations of co¬ 
partnership to trades unionism and to co-operation and its influence in the 
transformation of capitalism. 
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ITALY. 


CAS ALIN! (Dr. Mario): Co-operazione e mutuality agraria (Agricultural Co-operation and 
Mutuality), Como, Printed by A. Bari, 1914 67 pp. 


In this little manual, one of the Popular Science series issued by the 
Italian Federation of People’s Libraries and the Library of the People’s 
University of Milan, the Author shows in a simple and clear manner howthe 
various kinds of co-operative and mutual agricultural societies in Italy are 
formed and work. The paragraphs in which he speaks of the influence of 
political parties on the development of the modern co-operative movement 
and of the importance of co- operation for the small farmer are specially 
noteworthy. 


CAMPARINI (Luigi) and RUSCELLONI (Alfredo) : Manuale per le latlerie. Appunti di 
legislazione, amministrazione, contabilita (Handbook for Dairies . Notes on Legislation , 
Management and Bookkeping). Reggio Emilia. Printed by Riccardo BondavaJli. 1913, 
244 PP- 

This manual, published by the National Union of Co-operative Dairy 
Societies, gives a systematic summary of legal, administrative and book¬ 
keeping matters for the benefit of the dairy societies. Their easy and 
popular style and the accuracy of their statements has enabled the 
authors to perform their task in an entirely satisfactory way. 


CANBVAZZI (E). Co-operative per la produzione avicola {Poultry Improvement Co-operative 
Societies), Catania, Battiato, 1914, 68 pp. 

After some information on the existing condition of the industries 
in connection with farmyard produce in Italy, the author gives examples 
from foreign countries, especially Denmark, Great Britain, France and 
Germany to show how very advantageous it would be for Italy to 
encourage the formation of Poultry Improvement Co-operative Societies. 
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GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


MUTUAL PIG INSURANCE IN ENGLAND AND WALES. 


OFFICIAL SOURCES : 

The Co-operative Insurance of Pigs (containing also Model Rules for Pig Clubs), 
Board of Agriculture and Fisheries. London, 1914. 

The Guide Book of the Friendly Societies Registry Office (Annual). London. 

Mutual Insurance of Live Stock. Leaflet No. 221 of the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries. 
London, 1909. 

Bredon Pig Club. In the Journal of the Board of Agriculture , October 1912. London. 
Co-operation in Agriculture in 1912. In the Board of Trade Labour Gazzetle, May, 1914. 
London. 

Co-operative Agricultural Societies in the United Kingdom. In the Journal of the Board 
of Agriculture , May, 1910. London. 

Kemerton and Overbury Pig Club. In the Journal of the Board of Agriculture, No. 3, June, 
1912. London. 

Model Rules for a Pig Insurance Society. In the Journal of the Board of Agriculture , 
No. xr, February, 1914. London. 

PiG Clubs in England and Wales in 1910. In the Journal of the Board of Agriculture, 
No. 3, June, 1912. London. 

PiG Insurance Clubs in 1911. In the Journal of the Board of Agriculturt r, No. 8, Nov., 1912. 
London. 

Pig Insurance Clubs in 1912. In the Journal of the Board of Agriculture, No. 8, Nov., 1913, 
London. 

The Development of Agricultural Co operation in Great Britain. In the Journal of 
the Board of Agriculture , No. 7, Oct., 1912. London. 

The Hand in Hand Pig Club, Spalding. In the Journal of the Board of Agriculture , Decem¬ 
ber, 1913. London. 

The Management of a Pig Club. In the Journal of the Board of ^Agriculture, February, 1913. 
London. 

Welland High Bridge Pig Club, Spalding. In the Journal of the Board of Agricul¬ 
ture, March, 1913. London. . 
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UNOFFICIAL SOURCES: 

Wolff (H. W.) : Co-operation in Agriculture. P. S. King & Son. London, 1912. 

Stopford (E. A.) : Co-operative Live-Stock Insurance. In the Journal of the Board of Agri¬ 
culture, November, 1910. London. 

The Suttbrton, Algarkirk, Fosdyke and Wigtoet PigClub. In Co-operation in Agriculture, 
November, 1912. London. 

Wilson (Sir James, K.C. S. T.): The Co-operative Insurance of Live-Stockin Englandand Wales. 

In the Journal of the Royal Statistical Society, January, 1914. London. 

Tysoe Pig Insurance Society. In Co-operation in Agriculture, February, 1913. London. 


Introduction. 


While in Great Britain and Ireland many forms of agricultural organ¬ 
isation have been developed by means of the work of a propagandist body 
established for the purpose, societies for the mutual insurance of livestock 
came into existence spontaneously and have spread from village to village 
without being promoted by any central organization. It is more than a 
hundred years since such societies were first formed, for we find that at 
Mawdesley in Lancashire a mutual cow insurance society existed in 1807. 
Of Societies for the insurance of pigs alone the earliest society registered 
under the Friendly Societies Acts, and still in existence, is that of Langworth 
in Lincolnshire which was registered in 1859. ^ ew °f the facts that re¬ 
gistration under those Acts is not compulsory, that societies so registered 
number about 3 % only of the total number of pig insurance societies, and 
that legislation of the controlling type of the Friendly Societies Acts is not 
introduced unless and until societies have already sprung up and require 
advice and supervision by a Governmental department, it is clear that pig 
societies, too, are by no means of recent origin. 

If their history is lengthy, the necessity for the insurance of the own¬ 
ers of pigs against loss by their premature death from accident or disease 
is plain when one learns that the total number of pigs in England and Wales 
was 2,436,670 in 1912, and 2,102,102 in 1913. Further, iti 1908-9 about 
4,400,000 pigs were sold off the farms of GreatBritain at an aggregate price 
of about £14,350,000, i. e . an average price of about £3. 55. per pig, whilst 
for the same period of 1908-9 it was officially reckoned that of pigs on hold 
ings of above one acre in extent the death-rate was 7 per cent, (including 
young pigs born during the 12 months). 

The risk of loss of valuable property is thus considerable. What meas¬ 
ures have been taken to lighten the weight of this loss by insurance? 
Very few, apparently (except in the case of loss by fire), for it has recently been 
officially estimated that (loss by fire again excepted) only some 2 % is covered 
by insurance in Great Britain generally; and it would seem from a study 
of the figures that' the percentage would only be very slightly higher in 
England and Wales. Of this proportion practically all seems to be effected 
by such societies as are the immediate object of this article. 
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§ i. Comparison between commercial insurance companies 

AND MUTUAL INSURANCE SOCIETIES. 


It will perhaps be well at the outset to explain some of the essential 
differences between the working of the ordinary commercial companies 
which conduct this class of business and that of the typical mut¬ 
ual pig insurance society or Pig Club as it is called. The Journal of the 
Board of Agriculture for June, 1912, in this connection says : “The large insur¬ 
ance companies, which deal with the insurance of live stock, generally 
charge a premium of 5 % on the maximum amount payable on the death 
of a fattening or store pig, and 7 l /> % in the case of a breeding sow or 
boar, and this premium does not cover the risk of death from fire or lightning. 
Usually they refuse to insure pigs under six months old, and one company 
at least declines to insure pigs unless horses or cattle are also insured. 
The Clubs generally insure any pig over nine or ten weeks old. If, instead 
of insuring co-operatively, the members were to insure their pigs indiv 
idually with one of these companies for a sum which might in any case 
amount to £ 5, they would have to pay a premium of at least 5.9. a year, which 
would not cover so many risks as are now covered by their average pay¬ 
ments of 25. 4 d. per annum ”. 


§ 2. Area of operations and membership of pig insurance societies. 


By far the greater portion of pig insurance, then, is carried out by Pig 
Clubs and this insurance is cheaper than that of the ordinary commercial in¬ 
surance company. What exactly is a Pig Club ? It usuallyconsists of a 
small number (generally 30 or 40) of men in somewhat poor circumstances, 
dwelling in a small area, usually one or two neighbouring villages, who have 
formed themselves into a society for the common object of mutually in¬ 
suring themselves against loss resulting from the death due to disease or 
accident of any pig of theirs insured with the society. 

A few quotations from the Journal of the Board of Agriculture will 
indicate, better than any further description, the class of persons who com¬ 
pose such societies. Thus, in the October issue of 1912, in an article on the 
Bredon Pig Club started in 1875 for * ‘ the insurance and relief of the members 
who may have the misfortune to lose a pig”, we read: “The Club now 
consists of 90 members, most of them working men, though it also includes 
one or two small farmers, builders and other villagers.... The affairs of 
the society are managed by a Committee of ten members, almost all work¬ 
ingmen, several of whom are employed on the railway. There are three 
trustees, of whom two are inn-keepers and one a builder. The president 
is a pork-butcher, and the secretary, to whom much of the success of the 
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Gub is due, is a market-gardener. The accounts are audited by the station- 
master and the post-master 

Again, the same Journal, in the issue of March, 1913, writing of the 
Welland High Bridge Club, which is unregistered, says that it has been in 
existence since 1897, and now consists of 48 members, mostly working men, 
about half of them being employed on the railway. Only persons resident 
within two miles of the headquarters of the club are accepted as members. 

Again, the June issue for 1912, writing of the Kemerton and Over¬ 
bury Gub, says: 

“ It now consists of 86 members, most of whom belong to the labour¬ 
ing class: but it also includes a baker, policeman, engine-driver, builder, 
glazier, blackmith and coachman. It insures 112 animals, of which 6 are 
breeding sows and the rest store pigs kept for fattening purposes". 

Once more the same Journal in its survey of Pig Insurance Clubs in 
1911 says, in its issue of November, 1912: “ Almost all these Clubs (re¬ 
gistered and unregistered) consist chiefly of working men and have'been 
started spontaneously without any help or impetus from outside. Each 
village has worked out its own ideas in the matter, so that there is a great 
variety in the rates and rules adopted. ” 


§ 3. Statistics of pig clubs. 


An investigation by Sir James Wilson into the number and working 
of such societies in 1912 shows that* there were in England and Wales some¬ 
thing like 1,000, of which 33 were registered under the Friendly Societies 
Acts, and with regard to them and to 832 others not so registered, statis¬ 
tics were available. But it must not be supposed that these clubs are 
altogether common to the whole country, foi the Journal of the Board of Agri¬ 
culture in its issue of November, 1913, said, that there were then no such 
societies in Ireland, Scotland or Wales, nor in 14 English counties, and that 
half of the unregistered ones were in Lincolnshire and Nottinghamshire. 

Putting aside for the moment the question of the differences between 
a registered and an unregistered society, which do not necessarily involve 
any difference in size, in amount of contributions payable, or even in the 
financial stability of a society, we now present some of the available stat¬ 
istics with regard to the two classes. For Registered Societies we present 
the figures for 1911 and 1912; for Unregistered Societies no figures are avail¬ 
able except for 1911 in respect of which year a special enquiry was made, 
and statistics ascertained for 832 such societies. It should be stated that there 
must be perhaps as many as 200 to 300 additional Unregistered Soci¬ 
eties for which no statistics are yet available. 
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Table I. — Statistics of Pig Clubs 

in 1911 and 

1912. 


Register* 

i Societies 

■ 

Unregistered 

Particulars 



Societies 


1911 

1912 

1911 

Number of Clubs for which Statistics 

i 



are Available. 

31 

31 

832 

Total Membership. 

1,627 

1,461 

3 o ,529 

Average Membership per Society. . 

52 

47 

37 

Total Number of Pigs Insured. . . 

2,842 

3,066 

53,981 

Average Number of Pigs per Society . 

92 

99 

65 

Average Number of Pigs per Member 

i -7 

2.1 

1.7 

Number of Insured Pigs which Died . 

119 

148 

2,837 

Percentage of Insured Pigs which Died 

4-2 

4.8 

53 

Total Amount of Insurance Contrib- 




utions and levies. 

£338 IO s. 

£261 

£7,462 


(excluding 

management 

(including 


contribution) 

|management fund) 

Average Con tri but ion per Pig Insured 



i 

t 

(Insurance and Management) . . 

3 

2 s. 4 d. 

2 s. Q d. 


'taking 7 d. as the average 

1 


mnnagcmci 

it expenses 

; 


o f 20 societies) 


Total Amount Paid in Claims. . . 

£255 

£285 

£4,968 


(deducting amount received 



for sale of carcasses, etc.) 


Average Amount Paid per Pig which 




Died.. 

£1 14 s. 

£1 19 5. 

£1 15 *. 

Average Amount Paid per Pig Insured 

is. 9 d. 

is. iod. 

I s. 10 d. 

Total Amount Accumulated at end of 




the Year . . . 

£1,999 

£1,894 

£27,748 


(excluding management fund) 

(including 




management fund) 

Average Amount of Reserve per Club 

£64 

£61 

£33 

Average Amount of Reserve per Pig i 

14 s. i d . 

12 s. 4 a . 

IO s . 3 d . 

Number of Years* Average bosses in 




Hand . . 

7 

6 

5 
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A perusal of this Table will show that the financial stability of theSocie- 
ties. Registered and Unregistered alike, is on the whole very satisfactory, since 
they have enough money in hand, made up of savings on previous years 
workings, to pay an average year’s average losses several times over. 


§ 4. Registered and unregistered pig clubs. 

A Pig Club may register itself under the Friendly Societies Acts if its 
members so desire, but it is not in any way compelled to register. If it 
does so register, the Club and its members enjoy certain privileges denied 
to Unregistered Societies and their members, and in return for these privileges 
it is subject to a certain amount of official supervison by the Registrar of 
Friendly Societies, which of course is not exercised over Unregistered 
Societies. The latter are indeed at perfect liberty to conduct their affairs as 
they like and their members and officers are only amenable to the ordi¬ 
nary rules of the criminal and civil law. We will consider the two 
classes separately. 

Pig Clubs may be registered under the Friendly Societies Acts (for which 
no charge is made in any shape or form) not, indeed, as Friendly Societies 
properly so-called, but as a distinct class of society, know as “ Cattle Insur¬ 
ance Societies ”, which the legislature deemed akin to the ordinary Friend¬ 
ly Society in that they encourage thrift and forethought amongst poor 
persons. A society so registered can insure only against a loss arising 
by death, and not by straying, or theft, or accident resulting in injury 
but not in death. Application for registration must be made to the 
Registrar of Friendly Societies on a prescribed and special form, and must 
be signed by 7 members. The rules applicable to such societies are for the 
most part similar to those applicable to registered Friendly Societies, but 
not wholly so, and there aTe also a few special rules applicable to them 
only. In common with Registered Friendly Societies they have the fol¬ 
lowing advantages : exemption from stamp duties, preferential rights over 
other creditors on the death or bankruptcy of any officer of the society ; 
power to admit members from the date of their birth ; power to compel 
officers of the society to give security for the rendering of proper accounts 
and to account for and deliver up any property of the society in their hands, 
and the right to proceed summarily against anyone misappropriating the 
society’s property. A Registered Society is on the other hand placed under 
the obligations of having a registered office, of appointing trustees, of audit¬ 
ing its accounts, and of sending an annual return of its working to the Regist¬ 
rar. It must also keep separate accounts of all moneys receivedjand 
paid on account of every particular fund or benefit assured, as welF’as of 
the expenses of management and of all contributions received on account 
of management. 

But the special rules applicable to Cattle Insurance Societies (including 
Pig Clubs) must be noted. The most important perhaps is the fact that 
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whereas a Registered Friendly Society is limited in the amount of its liability 
on any particular insurance, a Cattle Insurance Society is not so limited by 
law and may insure, for example a prize boar for several hundreds of 
pounds (unless indeed the rales framed by the members forbid it in the case 
of any particular society). Just as the liability of the society is unlimited 
by law, so also the individual liability of the members is unlimited by law, 
though here again the rales of any particular society may place some 
limit upon that liability. These societies also differ from Registered Friend¬ 
ly Societies in the binding nature of their rules and in the legally recover¬ 
able character of their contributions. The latter may indeed be recovered 
in the County Court of their district. Finally it should be noted that such 
societies, like Registered Friendly Societies, can bring and defend actions 
through their trustees, a matter which in practice is of great imprortance. 

Unregistered Societies have no legal existence. They have no rights 
and no liabilities in law . The law does not recognize them. The only 
protection and redress the members can get is enforced indirectly by 
proceedings against any individual members of the society who may have 
taken any active part in the particular operation of the society in question. 
In point of law the act (e. g ., insurance) on which the action may happen 
to be brought w as an act of the Secretary or Chairman or Marker, or other 
active member of the Committee, not as agent for and to bind the Society, 
but to bind himself or others acting with him on that particular occasion, 
personally and personally only. 

A Registered Society can and will alter its legal position w f hen any 
act is done in accordance with the rules it has laid dow n for its own govern¬ 
ment, whereas an unregistered society having no legal position at all, cannot 
be affected as a society by anything its officers may do. The liability 
in the latter case is purely personal to all those who have taken part in 
the particular transaction sued on. It will be plain then that in a Regis¬ 
tered Society the rights of an individual member are better secured than in 
an Unregistered one, whilst the position of officers of an Unregistered 
Society is less satisfactory also because they may find themselves involved 
in a personal liability, unlike officers of a Registered Society. Again an Unre¬ 
gistered Society has no legal control as a Society, and, therefore in the last 
resort, no effective control over its Secretary, Treasurer, Marker, or other 
employees. They are only subject to the ordinary law- of larceny and 
embezzlement, whilst a Registered Society has additional remedies on 
summary conviction whenever any person by false representation or 
imposition obtains possession of any of its property, etc. 


§ 5. RULES OF PIG CLUBS. 

• • 

Having considered the general nature and the legal, and financial pos¬ 
ition of these Clubs it will be interesting to consider the nature of the rules 
which govern their inner working, the general soundness of which mast in 
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a large measure have contributed to the general success of such Clubs. 
As has already been pointed out, the rules of the different societies (for¬ 
mulated for the most part by working class committees) differ very consid¬ 
erably and it would be impossible and useless to do any thing more than 
give a general idea of them here. It w ill be best to quote from the rules 
of the best managed societies. In this connection also it will be well to 
mention alterations suggested in many of these rules by the Board of Agri¬ 
culture in the sets of “ Model Buies ” which they in conjunction with the 
Agricultural Organization Society have drafted for the use of Registered 
and Unregistered Pig Clubs respectively. The Rules usually deal with such 
matters as: Name and area of society ; object ; election of members; 
contributions payable; acceptance, rejection and marking of pigs as accepted 
for insurance ; inspection of diseased and injured pigs ; valuation for com¬ 
pensation ; supervision of pigs by Society; amount of compensation pay¬ 
able ; conditions of such payment ; management and insurance funds con¬ 
trol ; how deficiencies in such funds are met ; diminution of contributions 
in cases w here the funds in hand are considerable ; investment of funds ; 
general meetings ; committee, pow ers of; officers, powers of; security by 
Secretary and Treasurer ; duties of Marker, and pa)^ment ; penalties and 
fines of members and officers on breach of rules ; settlement of disputes ; 
books of account to be kept; auditing of accounts, and amendment of rules. 
In the case of a Registered Society there are also Rules providing for: the 
appointment and duties of trustees ; inspection of books of account and 
the exhibition of the last annual balance sheet on the w alls of the headquart¬ 
ers ; the making of annual returns to the Registrar and applications to 
the Registrar to inquire into the affairs of the Society. 

The particular rules which seem of special interest and which therefore 
will be considered more fully are those which fix the amount of the contri¬ 
bution, the risks insured against and the amount of compensation payable. 

(a) The Contribution Payable. 

A new 7 member usually pays in respect of himself an entrance fee of is. 
sometimes increased to 2 s. 6 d. if he insures a boar or a sow, and very often 
he has to pay the Marker’s fee varying from id. to 3 d. for marking a pig, 
thus denoting its acceptance for insurance by the Society. He also 
pays an annual premium varying between is. and 6s. for a store pig 
and 2s. 6 d. to 8s. 8 d. for a boar or sow. He is also usually liable to an 
additional levy if at any time further funds are required to meet insur¬ 
ance claims, but this power seems to be resorted to very rarely 
indeed. Provision is also usually made for reducing the annual con¬ 
tributions of those members of more than 4 or 5 years’ standing when 
the funds of the Society warrant it and it is under a provision of this 
nature that the Kemetton and Bredon Clubs, both of which have large 
reserve funds and a low death rate, have reduced the annual contributions of 
members of 4 years’ standing to only 8 d. a year, in return for which they 
get full compensation for pigs that die. Some Clubs make a rule by which 
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any surplus fund above a certain amount is annually divided up amongst 
the members, but this course is not recommended by the Model Rules, which 
adopt the system of reducing the contribution for older members as at Kemer- 
ton and Bredon. The actuarial basis of these contributions is the expect¬ 
ation of a liability to pay claims on 5 % of the pigs insured at an average price 
of £2 per pig. The reason why the average amount of compensation is 
comparatively low is because the Clubs insure growing pigs in far greater 
numbers than breeding sows and boars, and as soon as growing pigs have 
reached a fair size they are killed, usually for home consumption. Hence the 
value of many of the pigs on w hich compensation is i>aid may be as little 
as £1 or even 15s. It is because of the greater financial liability of the 
society in case of the death of a breeding sow or boar, which from the 
moment of its acceptance for insurance by the vSociety is x>erhaps worth any¬ 
thing between £3. 10 s. and £8, as well as because they are more liable 
to disease and sickness, that the premium for them is higher than the 
premium for the younger fattening pig killed in the full vigour of his 
youth. 

It should perhaps be stated here that some societies benefit by the 
subscriptions of honorary members, more often in the initial years of 
their existence. Further, in 1911, a Bill w as introduced into Parliament 
in which it was proposed that livestock insurance societies should receive 
financial help from the Treasury but the Bill was dropped and they in fact 
receive no financial help from that source. 

(b) The Risks Insured A gainst. 

The societies provide for insurance “ against loss by the death of pigs 
from disease, accident or otherwise ”. 

As previously mentioned, a society w hich insures against loss otherwise 
than b> death cannot be registered. And yet societies do not hold them¬ 
selves out as willing to insure every pig any of their members .may happen 
to x>ossess. Some of them refuse to insure any but store pigs and some w ill 
insure sows but not boars; many societies refuse to insure any pigs under the 
age of 8 weeks or so, also any pig new ly bought which has not been in the 
owner's x>osstssion for at least two w eeks, and refuse to pay compensation 
on any pig w T hich dies within two weeks of insurance. Neither does the so¬ 
ciety contract to pay compensation on any pig which may happen to die in 
consequence of castration or spaying, nor on any pig which may fall ill or die 
in consequence of ill-treatment, neglect, careless exposure to contagion, 
keeping in a grossly insanitary condition, or neglect to carry out the 
lawful orders of the Committee or Marker as to treatment. The society 
is by its rules usually exempted from the liability to compensate the 
owner in cases where he has already received compensation from another 
source, as for instance in case he has also insured with an insurance company 
against loss by fire, or in case he receives compensation from the Board of 
Agriculture in consequence of the compulsory slaughter of his pigs under a 
Swine Fever Order. In such cases he is only entitled to receive such balance 
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as will make up the total amount received by him equal to the amount of 
compensation otherwise payable by the society. 

There is one more question concerning the risks which a society is 
usually willing to insure against, namely, the number of pigs any in¬ 
dividual member may insure with the society. Some societies allow a 
member to insure only a certain number of pigs; some again allow him to 
choose as to which he will insure and which he will not. Both these practices 
are discouraged by the Model Rules, for in the former case it is suggested, 
that, inasmuch as the risk incurred by the society is always greater when a 
large number of pigs is kept, the rules should provide that any member 
habitually keeping more than 5 pigs should pay one-fourth higher contrib¬ 
ution than those owing 5 or less. The Model Rules also deprecate the giving 
of a choice to a member as to which pigs he w T ill insure and which he will 
not as prejudicial to the interests of the society, because he will be likely 
to insure the more valuable pigs and the less 1 ealthy ones and leave the normal 
ones uninsured. The Model Rules provide that he should insure all, as in¬ 
deed many societies do, but in the case of a litter he is to be allowed 
twelve weeks within w'hich to insure or dispose of them or any of them. 

(c) The Compensation Payable. 

Some societies pay members the full market value of the pigs they have 
lost. Others pay only a proportion of that value varying between two- 
thirds and seven-eighths, and the Model Rules have adopted the proport¬ 
ion rule as exercising an automatic check upon any undue carelessness of 
the owner. The market value is usually fixed by the Rules as being the 
market value at the date w hen the pig was last in good health, and the amount 
is fixed at so much a stone of the cleansed carcase. As a matter affecting 
the actual loss to the society on the payment of a ny claim, must be mentioned 
the practice which exists in some societies of disposing of the carcase of 
the diseased or injured pig for what it will fetch. This practice is not 
followed or encouraged in the Model Rules, nor is it practised by the best 
managed societies, which attempt to cure all cases of disease and if un¬ 
successful bury the carcase and bear the loss. It is also a somewhat 
dangerous practice for the officers concerned in any such sale as they might 
render themselves liable to penalties under a Sw ine Fever or some other 
Order. The case w here the ow ner is paid compensation by some body other 
than the society has already been dealt with. 

§6 . Stability and reinsurance. 

From a perusal of the Table it is clear that on the w hole the financial 
position of the societies generally is very good. But though the general 
average is good, there were, in rqio, three Registered Societies which at the 
end of the year had not in hand as a reserve an amount even equal to the losses 
sustained during that year. 
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One other Club was in a position only slightly better. On the 
other hand one Club, the Kemerton Pig Club in Gloucester, was in the 
fortunate position of having a reserve of such an amount as would 
enable it to meet the losses of that particular year 20 times over. Again, 
in 1912, the Bredon Club had enough in hand to pay the average annual loss¬ 
es (calculated over a period of 9 years) for over 28 years. It is not a very 
convenient system if members are to be compelled in any slightly excep¬ 
tional year to pay an additional levy, and that is the reason it is suggested 
in the Model Rules that societies should aim at establishing a reserve fund 
sufficient to pay the average losses of 5 years. Until that is done no reduct¬ 
ion should take place in members' contributions nor should any division 
of this fund take place at all. 

Closely connected with the question of stability is that of reinsurance. 
An epidemic may happen in any particular district in any one year and thus 
cause an unusual drain upon flit? resources of the society, and though it is the 
experience of some 1,000 societies that there is no great danger of a society 
becoming insolvent in consequence of the outbreak of contagious disease in 
any particular area, it might occasionally happen that a society would be re¬ 
lieved from a heavy strain upon its fund, if it had reinsured with some other 
body part of the risks undertaken. Reinsurance tends to reduce the shock 
felt locally and is, therefore, a wise policy for any society of the nature of 
these Clubs. But there is one other advantage to be gained from reinsur¬ 
ance and that is the fact that it does away with the necessity of so large 
a reserve, and those societies which have accumulated a large reserve will 
thus by means of reinsurance of a portion of their liabilities be able to reduce 
the contributions of older members and thus enable them to benefit to 
a greater extent by their past payments. In this connection it is interesting 
to note that the Agricultural and General Co-operative Insurance Society 
has drawn up a scheme whereby it is prepared to reinsure half the net 
risks of any local co-operative pig insurance society, if satisfied with its 
rules and financial position, on payment of one-half the insurance contrib¬ 
utions received by the local society, less 10 per cent, of that half. 


Conclusion. 


We have already pointed out the difference between the premiums 
payable by the members of such societies and those insuring in commercial 
companies. That difference showed a financial gain to the members of 
the societie. them elves owing to the fact that the cost of management 
in such societies is much smaller than in the commercial companies 
and because the pig-owners themselves participate in the profits winch 
would otherwise go into the pockets of the shareholders. A further 
gain to the members, which is indirectly a gain to th£ cohuiuuiity generally, 
is the decreased death rate which results from the careful localised 
control which such societies exercise over their members. If a member is 
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careless in the management of his pigs, fellow members will soon discover 
the fact and he will lose his right to compensation under the rules. It has 
been said that for this reason commercial insurance companies have to 
levy a premium sufficient to cover a loss of 6 % in the case of cows whereas 
co-operative cow insurance societies only anticipate a death rate of 
some 2 %. It is true the subject matter of insurance is different, but the 
process of reasoning is the same. Again it w as estimated that the average 
death rate amongst pigs was in 1908-9, 7%, whilst the average which a Pig 
Club may expect is nearly 5 %, which, however, includes cases in which 
the society sells a pig suspected of disease before it is really ill, and on the 
the other hand does not include as a rule deaths among young pigs, since 
Societies do not usually insure tinder 6 to 8 weeks old. Two quotations from 
the Journal of the Board of Agriculture may be useful on this point. The 
issue of June, 1912 says of the Kemerton Club: “Its success is due to the 
healthiness of the locality ; to the care w ith which the members look after 
their pigs; to the fairness and mutual trust which they show to each other; 
to the attention paid by the Committeemen and officials to the affairs of the 
Club ; to the good advice of their auditor, Mr. Hopkins the schoolmaster of 
Overbury who has helped them for a number of years to keep their ac¬ 
counts straight; and to the encouragement given to good sanitation by 
Sir Richard Martin, who offers an annual prize for the best kept sty and 
insists on proper drainage ”. 

Writing of the Bredon Club in October, 1912, the same Journal says: 
"The excellent position which the Club has attained is due to the care taken 
of their pigs by the members, to the fairness with which they act towards 
each other, to the attention paid to the affairs of the club by its committee 
men and office bearers, etc. 

But in addition to these moral, economic and social gains referred to 
in the quotations there seem to be at least two more advantages to the com¬ 
munity which must follow in England and Wales equally as on the continent 
from the co-operation of men interested in getting a livelihood out of live¬ 
stock, for writing in the Journal of the Board of Agriculture for November, 
1910, Mr. E. A. Stopford says of Co-operative insurance of live stock on 
the Continent: "It is to the small farmer that the mutual insurance of 
cattle is of especial benefit. The three cow farmer, when he loses an animal, 
no longer remains a two cow farmer for the rest of his life, while the farmer, 
who, to avoid the risk of loss of all his capital at one blow, bought two low- 
priced cow's, can now buy a \ aluable one. This is said to have done more 
to improve the breed of cattle than many other measures adopted for the 
purpose ”. 
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LIVESTOCK INSURANCE IN HUNGARY, 

by Dr. IgnAcz Pajor, 

Head Manager of the Hungarian Mutual Livestock Insurance Society , at Budapest . 


§ r. General historical remarks. 

The insurance of livestock, like every other kind of insurance, is an 
economic institution demanding above all for its development a certain 
degree of social thrift and a period of peace with no political disturbance. 

Hungary, however, has passed through x>criods of trouble. Thus, 
whilst Western States were able earlier to reach a solid economic and 
political condition, our country, the Eastern gate of Europe, after cent¬ 
uries of storm, was only able to begin the organization of intensive cultiv¬ 
ation at the end of 1870. Consequently, there are not to be found in Hun¬ 
gary early forms of livestock insurance like the “ Kuhgilden ” in Germany; 
and we have not to concern ourselves with ancient history or early at¬ 
tempts at this kind of insurance. 

Among the various branches of insurance, livestock insurance is the 
most complicated, requiring so to say, a knowledge of every other form. 
It is, therefore, not surprising that livestock insurance is a matter of quite 
recent introduction in Hungary, 

However, a first beginning already existed in the following customs: 
if au animal belonging to a farmer died and the meat was not unfit for 
consumption, the commune divided the meat among the inhabitants aft^r 
a manner that might or might not be previously established, paying the 
owner the value of the meat. In Transylvania, among the Szeklers, this 
ancient traditional use is still kept up, under the name of " liopsu.” Be¬ 
sides this, we still find communes in which when a cow dies by accident, 
the owner receives a small sum from the other owners of cows by way 
of assistance. These and other customs, in all probability, have helped 
the further development of livestock insurance, but it cannot be considered 
to have originated with them. 

The first attempt at the organization of livestock insurance, by 
means of a society, was made about 1869 when the First Hungarian 
Mutual Livestock Insurance Society ” was formed, with a capital of 
i,coo,ooo crs., and began working in Hungary. However, this society, 
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which was organized for purposes of speculation, was not able to realise 
the hopes based upon it, and, six years later, after losing its capital, it 
was dissolved. 

In 1875, the second Hungarian Livestock Insurance Society was 
founded in Hungary under the name of “ Orion ”, with 200,000 crs. capit¬ 
al, but it had no better fortune and failed after working for a short time. 

At the beginning of 1880, the Societies ” Apis ” and “ Taurus ” 
were founded in Austria. Their work, principally carried on in Hungary, 
came to an end after one and two years respectively. 

Indeed, livestock insurance, in the strict sense of the word, was not 
possible at that date. Epidemic cattle disease was raging among the 
livestock of our country about the middle of the last century and made 
the success of private undertakings and of the action of societies in this 
fjeld impossible. Besides this, another circumstance prevented the instit¬ 
ution establishing itself, namely the condition of our veterinary service. 
We had, so to say, neither veterinary surgeons, nor regulations adapted 
to ensure the health of the livestock. The State had therefore to settle 
the principal question in relation to livestock insurance, that is to say to 
adopt all the measures for the veterinary service on which this insurance 
is based in other countries. 


§ 2. Legislation in regard to veterinary police. 

This first legal step in the matter was taken in 1874, in the law XX, 
which regulated the trade in livestock and prevented the importation 
of cattle disease, and in which we find the first indications of livestock in¬ 
surance under the form of compensation. 

The law above all makes provision against oriental cattle plague, for 
that was at the time the severest scourge from which the country suffered 
and by which our livestock was decimated. 

Paragraph 53 of the law lays it down that when slaughter is necessary 
on account of oriental cattle plague, the Treasury shall grant compensation 
equal to the total value of the animal that has to be slaughtered, when 
healthy, and half the estimated value, when diseased. 

This law was amended by article 26 of the law of 1880, by which the 
importation of livestock from countries in which there w as epidemic cattle 
disease was forbidden : but the provisions in regard to compensation were 
maintained. Article XX of the 1874 law served as a basis for the organ¬ 
ization of the veterinary service, which came into operation by virtue 
of article VII of the law of 1888. 

Order No. 40,000 of 1888 of the Royal Hungarian Minister of Agricul¬ 
ture, putting into force Law VII of 1888, raised the veterinary service 
of Hungary to the same level as that of other European countries. 

The limited space at our disposal prevents our entering into the details 
of this law which is of very wide application; so we shall confine ourselves 
to giving the provisions which relate exclusively to livestock insurance. 
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One of the most important is paragraph 24 of the law, which enumerates 
the epidemics in connection with which compensation is given, namely: 

a . oriental cattle plague; b. anthrax; c . hydrophobia; d . glanders 
or farcy; e. foot and mouth disease ; /. contagious pneumonia ; g. sheep 
pox; h. diseases of the organs of generation ; i. scab ; j. pig erysipelas. 

In accordance with Order No. 9,300 of 1898, of the Royal Hungarian 
Minister of Agriculture, we should add swine fever ; and in accordance 
with No. 63,832 of 1891, buffalo plague, and finally in accordance with 
Ministerial Order No. 48,800 of 1906, dry gangrene. 

In accordance w r ith paragraph 105 of the Law' XX of 1888, the State 
gives compensation as follows: 

(а) Half the estimated value is given: 1. when the slaughter of the 
animal has been ordered by the authorities in the case of contagious dis¬ 
ease other than pneumonia, glanders, farcy or hydrophobia; 2. when the 
slaughter has been ordered on suspicion of pneumonia, glanders, farcy or 
hydrophobia and the existence of the disease can only be ascertained 
after slaughter. 

(б) Three fourths of the estimated value is given : 3. when the 
slaughter has been ordered in the case of other diseases than pneumonia, 
glanders, farcy or hydrophobia and if after slaughter the disease can not 
be proved with certainty to have existed. 

(c) The total estimated value is paid : 4. when slaughter has been 
ordered for any reason and the ammal is afterwards proved to have been 
healthy. 

These provisions, in so far as regards horses slaughtered on account of 
glanders, have been amended by Ministerial Orders No. 61,100 of 1899 an d 
No. 41,900 of 1898. In accordance with these Orders, half the estimated 
value is also paid in the case of horses w hich have been found to be infected 
with glanders on injection of mallein, and assistance is given to indigent 
horse breeders. 

In regard to contagious pneumonia, article II of the Law of 1893 and 
article X of the Law r of 1897 introduced some amendments in the above 
provisions. 

We must also mention the Order of the Hungarian Department of 
Agriculture, No. 113,000 of 1909, w r hich enjoins the slaughter of cows 
suffering from tuberculosis of the udder, w r hile it grants the owner full 
compensation. Finally, we must not leave unmentioned Ministerial Order 
No. 54,300 of 1908 for the organization of slaughterhouses and the examin¬ 
ation of the meat, nor article XVII of the Law of 1900 on the organ¬ 
ization of the State veterinary service. 

All these laws, the object of which was the reduction of the risks of 
mortality and disease among cattle, have certainly had a great influence 
in favour of livestock insurance into Hungary and w r e may say that there 
could have been no question of livestock insurance yuthout them. 
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§ 3 . A BILL FOR COMMUNAL LIVESTOCK! INSURANCE! LOCAL CO-OPERATIVE 
INSURANCE SOCIETIES. FOUNDATION OF THE “ MUTUAL HUNGARIAN 
SOCIETY. 


The attempts made in 1880 by private societies to do livestock in¬ 
surance business in Hungary, as we have already said, were not very 
encouraging for the farmers ; so in view of the growing need for it, which 
had become more urgent with the increase of livestock improvement, the 
idea that this insurance could only succeed if the State intervened came 
to be more and more extensively held. From 1890, the Government was 
urged to make livestock insurance compulsory for all farmers. At last the 
Minister of Agriculture placed himself at the head of the movement and 
the Secretary of State, M. R. de Miklos, drafted a bill in 1894. This bill 
favoured mutual principles and contemplated the foundation of a co¬ 
operative insurance society in each commune. But it was rejected, for 
political reasons. 

Before speaking of our organization of livestock insurance, since then 
established on a firmer basis, we must also mention several local co-oper¬ 
ative societies founded since 1890, which, however, cannot quite answer 
the purpose for which they were founded, for want of a system of inspection 
and assistance. In most of these local co-operative bodies, the premiums 
are not paid in advance but immediately on the loss of an animal and in 
proportion to its value. However, there are some which require a prem¬ 
ium of from 1 % to 2% to be paid in advance. In case of epidemic disease, 
in general no compensation is given and when the compesation given ex¬ 
ceeds 5% of the value of all the animals, no further claim is granted. 
Other co-operative societies pay at the end of the year for the losses that 
have occurred during its course and, if the sufferers are excessively numer¬ 
ous, they only receive a proportional share of their claims. These 
local societies cannot accumulate suitable reserve funds, nor compensate 
their members for exceptional losses and consequently cannot do a large 
business. 

It was not till 1898 that livestock insurance on reasonable lines be¬ 
gan to be undertaken in Hungary, with the foundation of the “ Hungarian 
Mutual Life Insurance Society. ” This co-operative society had at its 
start a reserve fund of 200,000 crs., increased in 1912 to 500,000? crs., 
and, after hardly six months' work, it nearly suffered the same fate as the 
above mentioned societies, but the founders exerted themselves with the 
utmost zeal and with admirable perseverance and saved it. 

In the first years of its work, the society chiefly insured horned cattle, 
and horses only by way of exception, as in Hungary the improvement of 
horned cattle is one of the most lucrative sources of revenue for the small 
farmer. In these first years it made but slow progress. This was the case 
up to 1902, when it aroused the attention of the Minister of Agriculture 
who judged fit to insure with it at Government expense the bulls distrib- 
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uted among the communes. Thanks to this support, the society could 
extend its action and organize communal livestock insurance co-operative 
societies and even societies of private farmers. The society has gained 
ground from year to year, so that it now insures 31,000 head of horned 
cattle of a value of 15,000,000 crs. The fact that the Agricultural 
Department insures its throughbred bulls with this society has largely 
contributed to inspire confidence in it among the farmers; thus not 
only have the communal authorities begun insuring their breeding stock 
with it, but some private farmers have done the same. 


§ 4. Constitution of communal co-operative insurance societies. 

What gives quite special importance to livestock insurance in Hungary 
is the considerable reorganization of our horned cattle improvement in the 
last fifteen years. In fact, the Minister of Agriculture, in the interest of 
the farmers and at great material sacrifice, lias given a new direction to 
our system of livestock improvement, and, in this way, has appreciably 
increased the value of our stock of animals. It is true that, if we consider 
only the figures, in the last ten years the total number of head of 
livestock in Hungary has only increased by 5%, as it is today hardly more 
than 6,400,000 and ten years ago it was 6,100,000. But, when we consider 
that in many regions of Hungary the Hungarian breed has been replaced 
by spotted Siminental stock ; that, in the mountain regions, above all in 
the North, the Riska and Moldova breeds have had to give way to grey 
Alpine stock; and that the value of the other breeds, improved by means 
of breeding stock imported by the State, has considerably increased, we 
may affirm that in Hungary the total number of head of livestock has 
not decreased in the last fifteen years, but, on the other hand, its absolute 
value has increased 50 %. 

The Agricultural Department has encouraged the new tendency 
above all among the small farmers, whose interest in the maintenance 
and development of the livestock has, consequently, considerably increased 
in the country. The society mentioned above considered the moment 
propitious for the union of small farmers in communal co-operative soci¬ 
eties, which could protect them against losses, a matter of importance when 
we reflect that two thirds of the total number of head of livestock in Hun¬ 
gary belong to such small farmers. 

In other countries, the communal co-operative livestock insurance 
societies are not organized by a central society previously existing; there, 
the communal co-operative societies are first constituted and then a 
central institution is organized to reduce the expenses occasioned by excep¬ 
tional disasters. The “ Hungarian Mutual Livestock Insurance Society ” 
began in 1903 to organize communal co-operatfve' livestock insurance 
societies and at the same time to promote private insurance societies. 
However, it could not follow the examples set by other States, for it was 
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prevented, first of all by our commercial law, which prescribes that every 
society engaged in insurance business, whether as a co-operative society 
or as one limited by shares, must be registered in the register of societies and 
give proof that it has a guarantee fund of at least 200,000 crs. Now, in 
Hungary, the snfall farmers cannot in any commune be expected to contribute 
such an amount. A second difficulty was that in our country the small 
farmers are still extensive cultivators and, consequently, are poorly supplied 
with money during the whole year, for it is only after the harvest and sale 
of their produce they have funds at their disposal. They could not 
therefore be induced to accept the principle of unlimited mutual liability 
usual in the communal co-operative societies in other countries. Finally, 
a third difficulty was that our small farmers abstained from having recourse 
to the veterinary surgeon, for want of confidence in him and to save ex¬ 
penses. 

To overcome all these difficulties, the " Hungarian Mutual Livestock 
Insurance Society ” organized the communal societies as follows. 

The “ communal co-operative livestock insurance societies ” are founded 
as “ livestock improvement co-operative societies” affiliated to the “Hungar¬ 
ian Mutual Livestock Insurance Society”, which is their Central Society, 
and with its authorization and on its responsibility they insure the livestock 
of their members. At the same time, the Central Society undertakes the 
risks of reinsurance. In its turn, asking a premium of \\> %, it insures risks 
of more than 3%, so that the members' liability is limited to 3 V 2 % of the 
value of their livestock. Thus, whatever disaster befals the livestock of the 
commune, the member of the society cannot be made to pay more than 
3 % % °f value of his livestock. 

Further, in order that our small farmers may make use of the services 
of the veterinary surgeon for their livestock, the premiums cover treatment 
by the veterinary surgeon, medicines and inoculation. In this way 
the members are dissuaded from concealing the diseases of their 
animals. Unfortunately, in some regions of Hungary, certain epidemics, 
especially anthrax and dry gangrene still rage and every year cause 
the loss of several hundred thousand crowns. And the small farmer 
has up to now been deterred from inoculating his livestock on account 
of the high charges. In view of this, the Society makes inoculation 
compulsory and the material for the purpose is placed at the disposal 
of the affiliated societies free of charge. As in this way the cattle are in¬ 
oculated at one and the same time in all the communes, the cost is reduced to 
a minimum and what each society has to pay is insignificant. In IQ12 more 
than 90,000 head of horned cattle affected with anthrax and more than 
10,000 suffering from dry gangrene couM be treated with serum, thanks 
to the communal co-operative societies. If we consider that these com¬ 
munal societies have up to the present been mostly formed in regions 
where these diseases appear year after year, if only sporadically, it is evid¬ 
ent that by means of compulsory inoculation the society has been able 
to save many small farmers from ruin. 
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§ 5, Administrative and technical organization. 

The co-operative societies are organized internally as follows : if twenty 
farmers of a commune possess at least 100 head of cattle^ the Central Society 
founds a communal co-operative society in legal form. The latter calls a 
general meeting in which the fundamental rules are laid down in accordance 
with the model furnished by the Central Society, elects a presidential board 
and council of supervision, each of them composed of 3 members, as well 
as a board of management with members varying in number from five 
to twenty. After the foundation of the co-operative society, the Central 
Society has it registered in the register of societies at the office of the 
court, advances the funds for its registration and takes the necessary 
steps for the taking of a census of the members' cattle and the valuation of 
the same. Each member receives a pedigree sheet on which he must 
enter an exact description of his livestock, indicating their value; on the 
same sheet he must: note any changes occurring in the course of the year ; 
any increase or diminution in value, sales, purchases, and in fact any differ¬ 
ence in his stock of cattle. In the larger societies, the committee ar¬ 
ranges for the taking of the census and the valuation, whilst in the smaller 
ones this work is entrusted to the board of management. The members 
are bound to insure all their horned cattle over 3 months old, and to 
advise the board of management of any changes. For its administrative 
business the society elects an administrator from among the members of 
the presidential board or the other members ; his remuneration varies 
with the resources of the society. 

The cashier is appointed in the same way. For the veterinary 
service, the society enters into agreement with the communal or district 
veterinary surgeon ; he engages to inoculate, examine and treat the live¬ 
stock, and receives a crown a year per animal. The society that has made 
no such arrangement must remunerate the veterinary surgeon according 
to the tariff established by Ministerial Order No. 95,000 of 1900 for the carry¬ 
ing into effect of article XVII of the Law of 1900 on the Government veter¬ 
inary service. The members of the society are bound each to subscribe 
a share of 4 crs. payable in four instalments of a crown a year; afterwards, 
they must pay every year 1 % of the assured value of their animals, and 
40 crowns per animal for examination and valuation. There are also sup¬ 
plementary charges levied, varying with the amount of compensation for 
losses in the course of the year, the veterinary surgeon’s charges and the 
working expenses ; however, these supplementary charges may never 
exceed 3 y 2 %, including the premium of *4 % paid to the Central Society 
for reinsurance. Every member of the society must report to the directors 
without the least delay any case of sickness or emaciation among his cattle. 
He must then present his insured livestock for the general compulsory 
inoculation as well as any other cattle he buys or insures in the year. The 
board of management of the society arranges for the medical treatment 
of the livestock or makes provision for the sale, taking no responsibility, 
of the live animal or the retail sale of the meat. The produce of the sale 
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is placed in the safe and the policy holder receives compensation in cash. 
The compensation is fixed at 80 % of the assured value. The Central 
Society makes out pedigrees of the cattle of the members in duplicate, and 
one copy is kept by the communal co-operative society, and the other by 
the Central Society; any changes are entered on both. If a loss occurs, the 
communal society draw s up a report after the model supplied by the 
Central Society, adding to it the decision come to by the Board of Management, 
and forw ards it to the Central Society. The latter makes its decision, which is 
final, known w ithin three days and, if the co-operative society has not money 
available, at the same time it forwards the funds necessary for the payment 
of compensation. On these advances no interest is charged. The Central 
Society furnishes the affiliated co-operative societies with the necessary 
printed forms free of charge, keeps their books in accordance wuth the com¬ 
mercial law, prepares their balance sheets and the statements and demands 
they have to forward to the court and other authorities, so that the admin¬ 
istration of the business of the communal co-operative society, being 
limited to the keeping of the herdbooks and the cash book, may be managed 
by any small farmer who can read and write. Several times in the year, 
the Central Society instructs its officers to inspect the co-operative societies 
and, by means of public lectures, it diffuses information not merely in 
regard to livestock insurance but also in regard to other agricultural matters. 
In addition to this, every year, it awards prizes to the administrators of 
many societies. And, further, in years when the general economic con¬ 
ditions call for it, and its resources allow of it, the Central Society reduces 
the amount of the guarantee required as above stated from its members 
and makes itself responsible for the difference. 

§ 6 . Statistical data : state intervention. 

The movement in favour of the organization of the communal co-oper¬ 
ative societies began in 1903. when the Central Society founded the first 
co-operative society in the commune of Miava, in the county of Myitra, 
with 40 members. Since that date, this society has not ceased to work 
and it has at present 340 members. In the following years, the attempts 
to organize other co-operative societies continued ; however, up to 1907, 
only 10 societies could be formed. But since 1908 their number has gone 
on increasing as appears in the following table : 

Co-operative Communal 


Year Societic* 

1908 19 

1909 28 

19™. 54 

1911 141 

1912 239 

1913 (up to the end of September). 276 

757 


Total . . 
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It is to expected that at the end of this year the societies will be many 
more than 900. The above 757 societies have 61,000 members, and 130,000 
head of livestock, assured for an amount of 40,coo,000 crs, In 1912, they 
granted 410,000 crs. in claims in respect of 1,890 head of livestock and in 
1913, tip to the month of October, they had granted 490,000 crs. in claims 
in respect of 2,140 head. 

The communal livestock insurance societies may increase their busi¬ 
ness by insuring horses and pigs. In view, however, of the large risks in 
the insurance of these two classes of animals, and the ability required in 
the administration of such business, which can only be acquired by long 
experience, the Central Society can only allow the co-operative societies to 
undertake these risks when they have in the course of several years of business 
activity learned the technique of livestock insurance, especially in relation 
to the prevention and diminution of risks, and on condition that the mem¬ 
bers understand the obligations of the mutual system. There are now al¬ 
ready 14 co-operative societies insuring horses and 12 insuring pigs. 

The co-operative movement in respect to the organization of com¬ 
munal co-operative livestock insurance societies is energetically seconded 
by the Royal Hungarian Minister of Agriculture, not only morally but 
also materially. The moral assistance he has given is above all visible in 
the fact that he insures in the Central Society the communal bulls distri¬ 
buted by the State; that the ministerial delegates and royal agricultural 
inspectors make propaganda in favour of communal co-operative livestock 
insurance; and that he has called upon the Royal Hungarian Veterinary 
Corps to give active support to this co-operative movement. By way of 
material assistance, the Agricultural Department grants each co-operative 
society a subvention corresponding with the cost of its organization or 
installation and with its fund to meet claims. These State subventions in 
the last two years amounted to more than 100,000 crowns a year. In 
addition to this, the co-operative movement is supported by the higher 
clergy of Hungary, without distinction of religion, and they encourage the 
priests, and instruct them to give the faithful information in regard to 
this beneficent institution; and, finally, it is supported by all the public 
administrative authorities of the country. 


§ 7. LIVESTOCK INSURANCE^SOCIETIES limited by sharks: 

CONCLUSION. 


To complete the account given above of the development of livestock 
insurance in Hungary, it seems to us advisable to mention also the three 
general livestock insurance societies limited by shares working in Hungary. 
“ The Austrian Insurance Society against Losses through Storms etc., 
Limited by Shares ”, with headquarters at Vienna, has insured horses, 
including thoroughbreds, in Hungary since 1909. The " Hungaria ”, 
General Insurance Society, Limited by Shares, has insured horses and homed 
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cattle in Hungary since 1912. It is especially concerned with the insurance 
of the species (that is to say it does not insure individuals) against epidemics. 
Finally, the “ Minerva ", General Insurance Society, limited by Shares, 
has insured horned cattle and horses since 1911. 

These societies have not published information in regard to the results 
obtained in the field of livestock insurance. The “ Minerva " has made 
attempts in regard to the organization of the communal co-operative 
societies and formed five co-operative societies which were, however, 
soon dissolved. 

We have here given an outline of the history of livestock insurance in 
Hungary. It apj>ears from all we have already said that we are still at 
the beginning of a movement. Only a very small number of our stock 
of cattle and, consequently, of our farmers, benefits by insurance ; but if 
the National Livestock Insurance Central Society perseveres in its effort 
and the Government continues to give as effectual support as it has done 
up to the present, we hope to be able to realise by means of co-operation 
alone what several Western States have already realised: the insurance 
of the whole stock of cattle in the whole country. 




Part III: Credit 


ITALY. 


WORK OF THE SPECIAL AGRICULTURAL CREDIT INSTITUTES 


IN 


SOURCES: 

Banco di Napoli: Cassa di Kisparmto : Credito Agrario RcTuzionc sullYserciro 1913 
(Bmnk of Naples , Savin s Bank , Land Credit Department. Report for the Year 1913). Xaph*.-., 
1011 - 

Banco di Sicilia: K< .-noiconUt del Consiglio d’Amininistraz oik sul st rv zio ticl creditor giar'o 
c bUaneio coiisuntivc, es< rc'zio 1013. (Bank uf Sicily : Report of the Board of Mana T ement 
on the A iricultuuil Credit Snvice and Balance Sheets for 1013). Pali rmo. A. (Yamiitra* 
pani, 1914. 


In this article we intend to give a short account of the work done in 1913 
by the special Agricultural Credit Institutes, that is to sav, by the Instit¬ 
utes, for the most part regional in character, authorized by special laws for 
this class of credit work. The most important of these laws are those of 
July 7th., 1901, authorizing the Savings Bank of the Bank of Naples to 
do agricultural credit business in the provinces of Southern Italy and the 
island of Sardinia, and of March 29th., 1906, instituting a department at 
the Bank of Sicily for the grant of agricultural credit. We may also mention 
the laws of December 21st., 1902, March 31st., 1904 and June 25th., 1906, 
respectively for credit in Latium, Basilicata, Calabria etc. 

The fundamental principle of this legislation is the distribution of 
credit to farmers, not directly, but through local institutes, preferably 
through those of co-operative form (rural and agricultural banks, agricult¬ 
ural consortiums etc.), therefore styled intermediary organizations. 

Exception is only made for those communes th # at have no local instit¬ 
utions or none inspiring confidence or actively working : in these, loans 
may be granted to the farmers directly. 
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The agricultural credit institutes, consequently, carry on an active 
propaganda in favour of the foundation of intermediary organizations 
and strive to ensure their good working by means of the distribution 
of model rules, instruction in bookkeeping and inspections. Besides this, 
in order the better to attain this end, the Department of Agriculture, in 
accordance with the above laws, every year opens prize competitions among 
the co-operative societies. The agricultural banks, large numbers of which 
have been lately founded in the South and in the Islands, of the same 
legal character and economic form as the rural banks, owe their origin 
to the special agricultural credit laws above referred to. 


§ i. The savings bank of the bank of napees 

AND THE AGRICULTURAL CREDIT DEPARTMENT AT THE BANK OF SICILY. 


The agricultural credit business done by the two Southern Banks 
appreciably increased in 1913, as is seen from the following figures : 


Years Bank of Naples Bank of Sicily 

1908..frs. 4,823,440 frs. 2,192/298 

1999 . 5,390.2t>3 » 4,061/269 

1910 . 7,830,401 7,119,720 

1911 -. 1 9,654,213 9,137,972 

1912 .. 9.353*833 Vf 12,039,391 

19 1 3 . •' 13034,3-11 15,628,632 


The advance is especially observable in the case of the Bank of Sicily : 
Sicilian agriculture finds in this large increase of capital no inconsiderable 
assistance in its economic and technical development, which also stimul¬ 
ates the various forms of agricultural co-operation. 

Passing on to a more detailed consideration of the work done by the 
two Banks in 1913, we find in the first place that the number of the inter¬ 
mediary institutes of the Bank of Naples continues to increase ; and indeed 
from 1,750 in 1911 they increased to 1,855 I 9 12 and 1,963 in 1913 ; 

however, the number of these considered " good ”, which, that is to say, 
may be depended upon for credit, only increased in the above three years 
from 868 first to 938 and then to 1,044 i the increase in 1913 was almost 
entirely among the agricultural banks; of the 1,044 good institutes, 133 
(amongst them 124 people’s banks) also are accredited to the Bank for 
purposes of ordinary discount business. 

The good institutes are divided as follows : agricultural and rural 
banks, 313 ; Sardinian monti frumentari , 288 ; people's banks, 160 ; 
agricultural consortiums, 126; agricultural loan banks, 115; savings 
banks, 16; mutual aid societies, 9 ; monti frumentari , 8 ; independent 
provincial agricultural credit banks, 6 ; agricultural credit societies, 3. 
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But only some of the good institutes are entered on the agricultural 
register ; at the end of 1913, 633 were so registered for an amount of 
22,933,600 frs. (Amongst these 150 people's banks for 7,183,000 frs., 
87 agricultural consortiums for 6,676,500 frs. and 199 agricultural and 
rural banks for 6,083,000 frs). 

The operations conducted by the Bank of Naples in 1913, not includ¬ 
ing renewals, amounted to 13,034,341 frs., 5,857,385 frs. provided out 
of its own funds, and 7,176,955 frs. out of the funds of the provincial 
banks. Altogether its rediscount transactions amounted to 10,347,107 
frs. ; it made direct loans to the amount of 865,646 frs. and directly 
discounted bills to the amount of 1,821,588 frs. 

The total amount of the business done in the twelve years exceeds 
60,000,000 frs., of which about 36,000,000 frs. was done through agricul¬ 
tural consortiums and 12,000,000 frs. through agricultural banks. The 
total bills and acceptances at the end of 1913 amounted to 7,884,069 frs. 

Last year, both for its own business and for that of the provincial 
banks, the savings bank of the Bank of Naples maintained the rate of in¬ 
terest of 3 y 2 % on operations (for rediscounting and direct discounting) 
with the intermediate institutes and 4 % on loans granted directly to 
farmers ; the intermediate institutes, in their turn, lent at rates varying 
from 3 y 2 to 6 % and for the most part at 5 and 5 % %. 

According to the object of the loans, the credits in kind granted to the 
farmers by means of rediscount operations and direct loans were distribut¬ 
ed as follows : 


1. Loans a 'it ii Legal Preference. 



Number 

frs. 

Fur harvest . . 

616 

366,771.60 

cultivation . . . 

6,281 

2,272,524.39 

seeds . . 

2 , 6.53 

1,262,312.73 

manure. 

3,230 

560,028.44 

anticryptogatuie material . - 

2 , 4-4 

3 * 5 . 790.19 

food for metayers. 

26 

3,614.50 

various purposes. 

2.1 15 

1,064,846 08 


1 7*345 

5.862,687.93 

2. Loans niihoui 

Preference 

frs. 

For large livestock. 

3 * 33 ^ 

1*096,351.98 

small livestock . . 

492 

163,3 12.60 

> machinery. 

479 

l 67 , 933 - 4 S 

farm implements ........ 

214 

26,463.07 

» dead stock. 

97 

• -31,051.80 

» various purposes. 

38 

30,915 80 


2,516,028.72 


4< 6 59 
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3. Loans with Preference by Agreenent ; 


For large livestock . 

5 

10,000 

4. Loans on Deposit of , 

1 picultural Produce . 

fra. 

011 cereals. 

310 

2,749,23580 

wine. 

*5 

70,600.00 

oil. 

1 

4,000.00 


326 

2,823,855.80 


The loans with legal preference represent 52.29 % of the total credit 
granted to the fanners ; those without preference, 22.43 %, those with 
preference by agreement 0.09 % ; and those on deposit of agricultural 
produce, 25.19 %. 

Of the loans, 13,409 for 5,421,851 frs. (48.35 %) were granted to 
proprietors working their own farms ; 299 for 65,633 frs. (0.59 %) to 
tenants on long lease ; 329 for 158,409 (1.41 %) to metayers or tenants 
paying rent partly in kind and 8,298 for 55,566,860 frs. (49.65 %) to tenant 
farmers. 

The direct discount given was in 191 cases on 1,382,570 frs. for 
collective purchases ; in 10 cases on 332,280 frs. for collective sales and 
in 33 cases on 106,738 frs. to make up the capital of the intermediary 
organizations ; almost all on the proposal of agricultural consortiums 
and land banks. 

The total credit granted out of the funds of the Savings Bank of the 
Bank of Naples and the Provincial Banks was distributed as follows among 
the various provinces: 



Proviu<wft 


Amount 




frs. 

Foggia. 



4,808,790.68 

Aquila . ... 



1,676,977.78 

Bari ...... 



1,15 2 ,495.U 

Sassari. 



1,000,123 78 

Caserta. 



866,144.85 

Lecce. 



655.240.99 

Teratno .... 



558.772.92 

Reggio. 



431,960.00 

Catanxaro .... 



302,090.00 

Salerno. 



283,871.07 

Potenza .... 



261,738.43 

Cagliari. 



258,006.05 

Campobasso . . . 



246,751.34 

Naples. 



196,706.26 

Chieti. 



108,335.51 

Benevento . . . 



106,896.50 

Cosenza. . . \ . 



70,745.00 

Avellino .... 



48,69435 



Total . . 

13.034.340.62 
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The intermediate organizations accredited to the Bank of Sicily in¬ 
creased in number in 1913 from 275 to 323 (1). This large increase is 
due to the active propaganda of the Institute ; the large majority (255) 
are societies of collective title; 303 institutes have the form of co-operative 
societies and of these 130 are agricultural co-operative societies for produc¬ 
tion and labour. The entries in the agricultural register increased in 
1913 from 14,882,000 frs. on December 31st., 1912 to 17,880,218 frs. on 
December 31st., of the ensuing year. 

The work of the Bank shows a new and magnificent advance : 48,712 
operations were conducted for the amount of 15,628,632 frs ; with the 
increase of the intermediate organizations, the amount of the operations 
conducted with private individuals, once so important, has been reduced 
to an inconsiderable minimum (51 operations, for 8.475 frs.); those, 
conducted with intermediate institutes were 48,661 for an amount of 
15,620,157 (rediscount operations to the amount of 13,374,781 and direct 
discount operations to that of 2,245,376 frs.). 

The direct and indirect loans may be classified as follows in relation 
to their object : 




Operations 

Amount 



Number 

frs. 

I. 

for seeds, manure, anticryptogamic 
substances, cultivation and harvesting 

46,12 3 

J 2,127,996 

11. 

for livestock. . 

2,175 

1.212.303 


machinery. 

37 

37 « 75 <> 


r farm implements. 

1 

3,000 


dead stock. 

5 

1.623 

Ill 

. lor t irect discount to the intermediate 



organizations, for distribution to members. 

*44 

720,871 


for collective purchases. 

l 30 

783,161 


payment of charges. 

7 1 

5.82,280 


advances on produce 

26 

159,063 


As regards the condition of the borrowers, the operation may be divid¬ 
ed as follows : 



Operations 

Amount 


— 

frs. 

land holders. 

. 20,499 

6.205,593 

tenants on long lease. 

. 1.123 

3*8,293 

metayers. 

. 1.876 

433-798 

tenant farmers. 

. -4,843 

6,415,571 


(jr) The number of the members of the intermediate organizations of the Bank of Sicily 
on December 31st., 1913 was 50,178 ; the capital of the members with unlimited liability 
was 223,145,817 frs. and the capital of the institutes themselves, 3,707,158 frs. 


6 
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The various provinces shared as follows in the total amount of credit 
granted in 1913 : 


Pro vino* 


Axncmnt 

tn. 


Caltantoaettg 
Palermo » . 
Trapani . . 
Girgenti . . 
Caltagirone . 
Syracuse . . 
Catania . . . 
Messina. . . 


3>°74,i53.45 

2,800,822.71 

2,776,627.12 

2,206,509.95 

1,752,162.91 

i*592,745‘°7 

956,710.54 

368,800.96 


Total . . . 15,628,631.71 


The interest charged on loans by the Agricultural Credit Department 
of the Bank of Sicily in 1913 was 4 % ; that demanded from their 
members by the internediary organizations was generally 6 %. 


§ 2. Other special agricultural credit ^institutes. 


The figures for the operations conducted in *913 by the other special 
agricultural credit institutes working in Italy are shown in the following 
table (1). In order to make it more complete, we have included also 
those given above for the Banks of Naples and Sicily, 

In 1913, therefore, the special agricultural credit institutes lent the 
Italian farmers about 40,000,000 frs., 9,000,000 frs. more than in 1912. 


(1) See Riccardo Bachi’s Annual “ I/Italia Economica ”. 
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Difference in favour of 1913 . j 9,379,799.96 | 







UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA. 


THE LAND AND AGRICULTURAL DANK OF SOUTH AFRICA. 


OFFICIAL SO UK CM cs: 

Report for the six months ending September 30T11, 1912, of the Transvaal land 

AND AGRICULTURAL RANK, AND THE LAND AND AGRICULTURAL LOAN FUNDS OF NATAL 

and the Orange free state. Government Printers: Cape Town, 1913. 

Report for the period ist October 1912, to 31ST December, 1912, of the land, 
and agricultural bank of South Africa. Government Printers: Cape Town, 1913. 


§ i. Tiie constitution and objects of the bank. 


The Land and Agricultural Bank of South Africa, established by an 
Act of the Union Parliament (No. 18 of 1912), came into existence on Oct 
ober ist, 19x2, on which date it took over the assets and liabilities of the 
Transvaal Land Bank and the Agricultural Loan Funds of the Orange 
Free State and Natal. 

The new Bank is controlled by a Central Board consisting of five mem¬ 
bers appointed by the Governor-General, one member being nominated 
General Manager and being also ex officio Chairman of the Board. The 
Central Board deals directly with the business of the Transvaal Area and 
has its office in Pretoria where the headquarters of the Bank are situated. 
Owing to the large area comprised in the Union and to the diversity of the 
conditions under which farming is carried on in different districts it was 
deemed advisable to establish Local Boards in Cape Town, Port Elizabeth, 
Bloemfontein and Pietermaritzburg to deal with business in the Cape 
Western Area, the Cape Eastern Area, the Free State Area, and the Natal 
Area, respectively. 

By the provision* of the Act the Magistrates of the Union are consti¬ 
tuted the Agents of the Bank, and the Board is largely dependent upon them 
for information as to the character of each applicant for a loan and the value 
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of the security offered. The Magistrates certifiy Jill ordinary applications 
and assist in making known to the farmers the various kinds ofa dvances 
which the Bank is authorised to make. 

Each application must be accompained by a valuation of the property 
offered as security, made by a valuer appointed by the Central Board. The 
cost of making the valuation is regulated by a scale of charges established 
by the Board and approved by Government, and falls upon the applicant. 

The Land Bank took over the majority of the officers on the staffs 
of the Provincial Banks which, from October 1st. i912, have been merged 
with it. 

The main object of the Bank, as stated in the Report, is “to assist 
the farming population by providing bona fide and deserving applicants 
with funds at a cheap rate, repayable in instalments over an extended 
period. ” Its capital consists of the funds taken over from the Provincial 
Banks and of any amounts which may be recovered on advances already 
made by Government, together with such sums as may from time to time 
be voted by Parliament. 

The minimum amount which may be lent to any one farmer is £50 
and the maximum amount, ordinarily, £2,000. Only in exceptional 
cases, where agricultural improvements on a large scale have been under¬ 
taken with the approval of the Governor-General, may the Bank make 
advances up to £5,000. The security for loans is normally a first, mortgage 
on. land or farm buildings, but where the property has been purchased from 
Government and the balance of the purchase price is secured by a bond 
bearing no interest, the Board may accept a second mortgage. Advance's 
may l>e made up to 60 per cent. of the value of the security offered. 

Ordinary advances, to which alone reference has loeen made so far, 
are made for a period of thirty years. During the first 5 years interest is 
paid at the rate of 5 per cent:., and the borrower has the privilege of reducing 
the amount of the loan by repayments of £5 or any multiple of such 
sum at any date upon which interest is due. At the end of five years the 
principal sum outstanding becomes repayable in twenty-five years in half- 
yearly instalments. 

In addition to the loans referred to above the Land Bank is authori¬ 
sed : 

(1) To lend upon (a) Crown lands, the purchase price whereof is 
partly paid, and (b) Land held under lease from the Crown where the 
unexpired period of the lease is not less than ten years ; 

(2) To grant cash credits to farmers for short periods for an amount 
not exceding £1,000: 

(3) To make advances to approved Co-operative Societies ; 

(4) To make advances for the erection of dividing fences and for the 
construction of dipping tanks in accordance with the provisions of Act 
ij of 1912 and Act 20 of 19.11, respectively. 

The advances made upon Crown lands may not exceed 50 per cent, of 
the amount of the purchase price already paid, plus a like percentage of 
the value of improvements effected by tfte purchaser, nor in the case of 
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land leased from the Crown, 50 per cent, of the value of the unexpired por¬ 
tion of the lease. In neither case may the period for which the advance is 
made exceed five years. 

Advances made to co-operative societies are guaranteed by the joint 
and several liability of all the members, while an additional security exists 
in the Bank's power to inspect the books of the society for the purpose of 
ascertaining whether the funds advanced are being carefully and econ¬ 
omically expended for the proper purposes. 

Under the Fencing Act, No. 17 of 1911, any lessee of Crown land may 
apply directly to the Bank for an advance for the purpose of erecting a 
boundary fence, and, in districts where disease is prevalent among stock, 
settlers may obtain loans for tire construction of dipping tanks. Compara¬ 
tively few of the latter loans have been made, but a very large number of 
loans made under the provisions of various Fencing Acts have been taken 
over from the Provincial Banks. 

Government has undertaken to refund to the Land Bank any loss which 
it may incur in connection with advances to Crown lessees under the Fenc¬ 
ing and Dipping Tank Act*, provided that the conditions imposed by the 
Department of Finance have been observed by the Bank. 


§ 2. The work or the bank during the period October 1st., 1912 
TO DECEMBER 31st., I9I2. 


The number of applications for ordinary advance^ approved by the 
Central Board from its establishment up to December 31, 1912, was 547, 
of which 293 were from the Transvaal and 167 from the Orange Free State. 
The preponderance of these two Provinces in the Bank's transactions is 
explained partly by the fact that the prevailing rates of interest are lower 
in the other Provinces, and consequently the farmers have less need of the 
facilities offered by the Land Bank, and partly by the fact that the Bank 
and its objects are tetter known to the farmers in the Transvaal and 
the Orange Free State. The Central Board are of opinion that in the Cape 
Province especially the growth of the Land Bank is likely to be slow. 

The Tables which follow show the details as to the ordinary advances 
dealt with by the Board in the period under review. 
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Table I. — 

- Applications for Advances 

Under Act 18 of 1912. 


i 

| Applications 

Applications 

1 

Applications \ 

Applications 


j Considered 

Approved 

Refused 

Deferred 

Area 

j by Central Board 

by Central Board 

by Central Board 

by Central Board 


iNumber 

Amount 

Number 

Amount 

1 I 

Number Amount 

1 

Number Amount 



£ 


£ 

i £ ! 

! £ 

Transvaal. 

! 313 

158,897 

293 

111,325 

161 4,51°; 

4 1 1,950 

Orange Free State . 

188 

197,606 

167 

148,495 

x 5 15. 1 5 °i 

6 4,325 

Natal.. 

44 

4°«°47 

32 

O 

00 

V 

O 

N 

7 j 2 , 497 | 

5 j 3,850 

Cape (Kastein) . . . 

40 

51,110 

38 

43 , 45 ° 

— ! — 

2 j 1,000 

Cape (Western), . . 

19 

22,740 

17 

18,470 

2 I 2,110; 

.j. 1 

_ ! _ 

Total . . . 

604 

470,400 

547 j 

348,220 

40 | 24,357j 

17 j 11,125 

J 


Table II. — Advances Under Act 18 of iqi2. 


Advances paid out during the period Oct. ist to Dec. 31st, 1912 


Value of Security 


Area 

Number 

! 

Total Amount 

£ 

Average 

Amount 

£ 

Farm Property' 

% " £ '; 

Urban Property 
(Collateral 
Security) 

£ 

Transvaal. 

1 249 ; 

79,825 | 

320 

196,157 

— 

Orange Free State. . 

24 

14,785 j 

616 

3 8 ,449 

..... 

Natal. 

13 

10,550 i 

811 

28,115 

..... 

Cape (Kastern). . . . 

| ! 

! 1 

j 1 

— 

; 1 


Cape (Western) . . . 

1 . '__j 

1,680 

1,680 

2,800 | 


Total . . . 

287 

106,840 I 

372 

1 7 . ""i 

t 265,521 ! 

— 
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TABiyE III. — Analysis of Advances Made Under Act 18 of 1912. 



j Transvaal 
Area 

Orange Free 
State Area 

Natal Area 

Cape 

(Western) 

Area 

Total 
for whole 
of Union 

Amount of Advance 

Number 

Total 

amount 

Number 

Total 

amount 

Number 

Total 

amount 

Number 

Total 

amount 

Number 

Total 

amount 



£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 

Over £1,500. 

Over £1,000 (not exeeding 

4 

8,900 


— 

1 

2,000 


I,68o 

6 

12,580 

£1,500). 

7 

9,100 

3 

3 , 7 oo 

1 

1,500 



11 

14,300 

Over £500 (not exceeding 











£l ,000). 

Over £250 (not exceeding 

26 

20,430 

IO 

8,250 

7 

5,800 


j 

43 

34,480 

£500 . 

5 8 

21 , 35 ° 

5 

1,735 

2 

900 

— 


<>5 

23,986 

Over £100 (not exceeding 











£250) . 

84 

14,625 

5 

1,000 

1 

250 j 


i 

90 

15,875 

Under£ioo. 

70 

5,420 

ij 

100 

1 

IOOj 

.... , 

I,68o 

72 

5,62 c 

Total . . . 

249 70,825 

24' 

1 

i 4 , 7 8 5 

_ 1 

13 

-• 

10,500; 

i 

1 j 

i 

1,680j287: 

106,840 


Taber IV. — Purposes for Which Advances Were Mode. 


Area 

Improve¬ 

ments 

Purchase 

of Stock 

i 

j Discharge 
of Existing 

Inabilities 

I 

Subdivision 

! of I«and 

1 

t 

i 

Purchase 

of Eand 

I 

* 

i Total 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Trans van'. 

1 5,54 4 

9,085 

35,514 

172 

19,480 

79,825 

Orange Free Stab. 

1,190 

837 

9,458 

— 

3 , 3 °° 

>4,785 

Nata:. 

3,390 

4,70° 

2,460 


— 

10,550 

Cape (Eastern) . . . 


1 

— 

— 

— - 

— 

Cape (Western ... 

... 

— 

1,680 

— 


1,680 

Tota> 

20,124 

___J 

14,622 

49,142 

172 

22,780 

106,840 


In addition to the ordinary advances to which these Tables refer, the 
Board granted 26 applications for Doans for Fencmg’to a total amount of 
£762, and 31 applications for Dipping Tank Doans to the amount of £2,295. 
No advances were made to Co-operative Societies during the three months 
under review, but the Bank received repayments amounting to £3,600 
in respect of advances made to Societies by the Transvaal Dand Bank. 
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On December 31st, 1912, the Bank had a reserve fund of £88,160 
constituted as follows : 



£ 

s 

d. 

Reserve Fund of the Transvaal Land Bank . . 

68,064 

7 

II 

Reserve Fund of the Land and Agricultural Loan 
Fund of the Orange Free State. 

4.815 

8 

9 

Reserve Fund of the Land and Agricultural Loan 
Fund of Natal. 

6,606 

l 7 

ir 

Net Profit during the period under review . . . 

8,674 

0 

4 


88,160 

14 

1 1 


The financial position of the Land Bank at the close of the year 1912 
is shown in the following Tables which reproduce the accounts as published 
r* the first annual Report. 

Table V. — Profit and Loss Account. 


Dr. 


£ s. d. 

( t. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

I merest. 

Raid .... 

• • ~:loC> I 

Valuation Fees . . 

3-4 

10 

0 

Charges 


6, TQf) 11 8 

Application Fees - 

to 

10 

0 


Bond Fees . . . 

59'* 

10 

0 

Balance 

( Profit ) . 

'V> 7 d n ‘1 

Interest Received 

1 

1 ' 3,5 7 -' 

10 

1 



« 

1 Interest Accrued ■ . . 

20,800 

0 

r. 



£40, pm 

13 

2 


£ 10,406 

15 

2 

Tabu; VI. Km 

o'Ms am 

p 

tv minds. Oct. is! to Dec. 31 si, U)i 2 



Receipts. 




Payments. 





£ 

s. 

ti. 


£ 

S. 

d. 

Balance. 

1 8.UOS 

0 

7 

Advances on Mortgage 

1 o0.8p » 

0 

0 

Repayments : 




A<lvanccs— Dipping Tank . . 

4 jV-» 

0 

0 

Mortgages. 

7 ‘> 4>77 

10 

9 

Advances—Fencing. 


11 

10 

Promissory Notes . . 

3,368 

8 

0 

Application Fees. 

1>S 

0 

0 

Fein ring Loans ... 

(>,346 

2 

0 

Interest Paid ....... 

2 3 . 0 .JG 

I 2 

6 

Co-opera ti ve Soci e 1 i -. . 

3,600 

0 

0 

Furniture and Fitting- 

740 

14 

7 

Interest Received .... 

34,522 

1 6 

9 

Charges (Salaries etc ) 

6,lop. 

1 I . 

S 


1,992 

10 

6 1 

Sundries. 

7,985 

7 

c> 

Sundries ... 

T 2 ,/I 7 

it 

3 

Cash at Bankers . 

• 

4,895 

5 

8 

£ 

157,691 

3 

6 

£ 

137,691 

3 

0 
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Table VII — Liabilities and Assets as at 31 st December, 1912. 

Liabilities. | Assets. 


I 



£ 

6 . 

d 


£ 

s. 

d 

Department of Finance- 








f Capital). 

-» 735*000 

0 

0 

Advances on Mortgage . 

-',313,777 

9 

1 

Reserve Fund. 

88,160 

*4 

j 1 

Advances for Fencing . . 

171,461 

13 

11 





Advances for Dipping 




Agricultural Department . 

10 5 

3 

11 i 

Tanks. 

130 

0 

0 





Advances on Promissory 




Sundry Creditors .... 

0,030 

5 

6 j 

Notes. 

102,591 

15 

1 

Past. Due Interest . . . 

13 A 7-1 

17 

0 1 

Advances to Co-operative 








Societies .. 

-•3.1,177 

7 

3 





Agricultural Dc-par tmen f 

13 ° 

17 

3 

Past. Due Instalments . . 

i, 3 t >3 

12 

5 ' 

! 








National Bank (Deposit 




Warrant Vouchers Payable 

5,60.; 

l 4 

3 

and Current Account) . 

12,018 

0 

10 





! Standard Bank (Current 




Interest Received .... 

i 5 »D 5 o 

6 

8 

i Account) •. 

P 5 t >9 

13 

7 





; Natal Bank (Current Ac- 




Deposit Account .... 

1 > 3 

6 

7 

! count). 

1,297 

IX 

3 

Recoveries. 

1,60.1 


11 

i Interest Accrued ... 

20,800 

9 

1 

Valuators’ Pees and K.\- 




' Interest Paid .... 

107 

9 

4 

1 senses. 

1,217 

10 

0 

! Stamp Account. 

21 

xO 

3 

Valuation Fees. 

186 

10 

0 1 

1 

Furniture etc. 

740 

14 

7 

Application Fees ... 

464 

5 

1 

0 I 

Sundry Debtors .... 

io,i 77 

15 

8 

Stamp Account .... 

1 

T 6 

1 

0 

Defalcations. 

7 i 4 

1 2 

0 

£ 

2,870.377 

5 

2 ! 

£ 

2,870,377 

5 

2 


Since the close of the period under review there has been a great ex¬ 
pansion of the work of the Land Bank, and some dissatisfaction with its 
methods, particularly in connection with the transactions between the 
Bank and Co-operative Societies, has already been manifested. 

Upon certain conditions the Bank may guarantee the contracts entered 
into by Co-operative “Societies and must first be] satisfied with respect to 
any Society that all accounts, documents, papers and books are in order; 
and further, as has already been noted, the Bank has power, to inspect 
the books of a Society in order to ascertain whether funds advanced by 
it are being economically and properly expended. 

The Bank has interpreted these powers as giving it authority to dictate 
to the Societies upon matters which, it is claimed, are purely internal and 
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beyond its competence. Specifically, it wishes to impose upon all Societies 
the obligation to discontinue all credit transactions with their members 
under penalty of having the funds advanced by it called in. The Societies 
defend such credit transactions as being perfectly legitimate, and necessary, 
under the conditions which subsist in South African agriculture. 

There has also been some criticism ot various limitations which are 
placed upon the Bank's activity, and certain proposals for amendment have 
already been referred to in this Bulletin (1). In subsequent articles we 
hope to deal more fully with the work of the Bank in relation to the whole 
question of land settlement in South Africa. 


(1) S sc Bulletin of Economic and Social Intelligence, July, 1 r ; 14 



NOTICES OF SOME RECENT PUBLICATIONS 
RELATING TO CREDIT. 


GERMANY. 


NUSSBAUM (Dr. Arthur): Deutsches Hypothekenwesen ( German M or tea v System )* 

Tiibingen, T913. J. C. B. Mohr. (Paul Siebek). XV -f- 365 pages. 

The author begins by observing that a mere acquaintance with formal 
law is not enough for a complete and accurate understanding of the actual 
legal conditions of a country, but must be completed by a profound 
knowledge of the economic and other conditions on which the law is based 
and to which it must be applied. In his book he gives a systematic sum¬ 
mary of all the elements that have contributed to the formation of the 
present system of mortgage law in Germany. So he does not merely 
reproduce the laws in force. He also considers the legal forces that have 
freely arisen in practice and the institutions which actually prevail in the 
field of law studied. In addition, he takes into consideration the admin¬ 
istrative principles and practice. And in regard to the legal provisions, 
he considers not merely their substance but also their objects, the forms 
in which they are applied and the effects produced. 

The book consists of four parts. In the first we are shown the legal basis 
of mortgage law. In this part, 183 pages illustrate clearly the general 
features of the law on the cadastre, of mortgage law in the proper sense of 
the term and the most important principles of compulsory execution and 
the procedure in connection therewith. The second part, pages 184-216, 
deals with the economic fact of indebtedness, that is the situation and 
fluctuations of mortgage indebtedness, its causes, the peculiar characters 
of first and second mortgages, the rate of interest on mortgages and the pro¬ 
vision of funds for mortgages. The third part is dedicated to the land credit 
institutes, the various types of which are described at length: Landschaften, 
Mortgage Banks, Regional Credit Banks etc. Finally, in the fourth part 
(pages 270-326), the principal problems of the mortgage system are dealt 
with. Special mention must be made of the second chapter in which a 
short account is given of the problems of rural land credit. The book ends 
with an historical appendix in which the development of the mortgage 
system is treated. An alphabetical index facilitates the use of the book. 

The volume is in the first place a manual intended as a supplement 
for the use of law students. But it may also be an acceptable guide for 
all who desire to obtain a thorough knowledge of the German mortgage 
system rapidly. 
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GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


Departmental Committee on Agricultural Credit in Ireland. Minutes of Evidence, 
Appendices and Index. Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction for 
Ireland. Dublin, 1014: A. Thom and Co. Fol. XIV -f- 671 pp. 

We have already noted the Report of this Committee, whieh conducted 
an exhaustive inquiry into the sources of agricultural credit in Ireland. 
The Minutes of Evidence have now been separately published, together 
with a carefully compiled subject-index which greatly facilitates reference. 
The volume also contains a number of valuable appendices, including 
some tables, specially prepared for the Committee, showing for each 
county in Ireland t he charges placed on registered land and the release of 
charges on registered land during the months of April, May and June, 1912 : 
the charges on lands in each county in Ireland registered in the Registry 
of Deeds during the same period and the charges on land in certain counties 
of Irelamd registered in 1910 and T<yii. These tallies are of special import¬ 
ance owing to the fact that no system exists in Ireland whereby the addi¬ 
tions to and releases of the mortgage-debt can be readily ascertained. 


ITAIyY. 


VIAlyl (Prof. IyEOPOLDO): In: Casse di Risparmio (Savings Banks). Bibliotcca di Ka- 
gioneria c d’Ammmitiistrazione. Casa Editrice Dott. Francesco Yallardi, Milan, 1914. 


The rich “ Biblioteca di Ragioneria e d'Amministrazione ” (Book 
Keeping and Administration Library), published by F. Vallardi, has been 
enriched by the addition of the above technical manual for the ordinary 
savings banks. 

After some remarks on the origin and development of the Savings 
Banks, the author studies the organic structure and the various adminis¬ 
trative functions of these deserving institutions and gives practical and legal 
information. The publication is especially useful for those who require to 
be acquainted with the technique of these banks. 




Part IV: Miscellaneous 


AUSTRIA. 


CONTEMPORARY AGRICULTURAL POLICY IN AUSTRIA. 


Introduction . 

The reform rapidly carried out in Austria, after a perfectly satisfactory 
manner, towards the middle of the nineteenth century, relieving landed 
estate from mortgages, in its turn led to a new series of land problems which 
had to be dealt with in new laws. Unfortunately, all these problems were 
not solved consecutively, and on uniform principles, but by fits and starts 
and tentatively. 

The relief from forestry and pasturage servitudes and the regulation of 
of such servitudes (Servitutenpatent of 1853) which were consequences of the 
land relief reform, presented but an incomplete solution of the complex 
problem. It was felt to be especially urgently necessary to get rid of other 
inconveniences which had grown insupportable, in connection with land 
transfer after the obligation of cultivating it in special ways (Flurzwang) (1) 
was abolished, and the need was particularly felt for suitable measures to 
prevent landed property suffering from the soil being badly distributed and 
the lots too scattered, as well as for provisions rendering possible the subdivis¬ 
ion of a considerable unproductive area belonging to communities (Getnein- 
schaftsgriifide) (2). These measures, designed in the sense of a relief to be 

(1) Flurzwang : The commune, that it is to say the whole group of peasants, by a majority 
of votes decided the class of cultivation all farmers were bound to undertake, as well as the 
periods within which the various operations (ploughing, reaping etc.) had to be accomplished, 
and the dates for closing and opening the common meadows for grazing. 

(2) A short study on 41 Restriping of I^and in Austria ”, in our Bulletin (Year in, No. 4. 
April, 1912) begins as follows : ” The change from the feudal regime to the present one of eco¬ 
nomic liberty was not effected without deep traces remaining ofc the former state of things, 
traces still subsisting to-day, with considerable influence upon rural economy. They are still 
to be found in forestry and pasturage servitudes, in collective agricultural holdings and in the 
irregularity'of the arrangement and geometrical form of holdings ” (Page 205). 
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granted once for all and definitely, were approved, after some hesitation, 
under the general name of “ land operations M (clearance of forests and 
readjustment and redistribution of communal land), in general laws of the 
Empire and, in certain special cases, in provincial legislative provisions, be¬ 
tween the middle of the period 1880-1889 and the first years of the dec¬ 
ade 1890-1899. 

At the same time, the question of the right of utilisation and manage¬ 
ment of land belonging to collective bodies and not yet subdivided, but 
still under collective control, was regulated. For the execution of all these 
various operations, special executive bodies (Agrarbehorden) were instituted, 
well suited for the work of distribution of land, but not equally so for the 
regulation of the rights of those concerned. 

This is why the supervision of the work of the land administrative 
bodies in regard to the regulation of rights was entrusted to institutions 
having political authority. But it was not long before such a situation was 
found to be intolerable, and, as it was also necessary to extend the apphc- 
ation of the above land laws to other parts of the Empire and to improve the 
legislative provisions themselves, at the beginning of the twentieth'century, 
on the intiativc of the Minister of Agriculture, an agricultural reform was 
undertaken, by means of which the new laws were applied generally over 
almost the whole Austrian territory and the necessary amendments were 
made in the provincial legislative provisions ; for this purpose it was in 
the first place necessary to provide for a permanent organisation of the land 
executive institutions. 

The land executive institutions being thus given a uniform organiz¬ 
ation with this new development of land legislation, the solution of the other 
problems became easier. It was necessary in fact to regulate and safeguard 
the right of pasturage in the forests belonging to third parties and to form 
a sufficient number of grazing grounds in the Alps for the revival of the 
improvement of native livestock and the increase of the livestock in the 
inland provinces. Together with this work for the improvement of mount¬ 
ain economy and the organization of the administration of farms belonging 
to collective bodies, there soon made itself evident in the various regions 
concerned a strong current in favour of special protection for the mountain 
pastures ; to this was due the promulgation in 1907 of a series of special laws 
for all the mountain regions for the protection and encouragement of mount¬ 
ain economy. Finally, the improvement of the grazing grounds in the 
valleys, completing the work of general improvement of mountain economy, 
led to similar action in behalf of land used for grazing in the high plateaux, 
and the promulgation of the most recent provincial provisions in relation 
to mountain pastures ( Hutweiden ). 

Thus, all the above land laws ”, although not absolutely uniform and 
organic, nevertheless were developed systematically. Therefore, not 
only are there many .links between them but their mutual and intimate 
connection is seen even in their practical application, as a result of which 
it has been necessary to ensure the uniformity of the executive institutions. 
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The first chapter of our study will be devoted to the Austrian legisla¬ 
tion for the protection of the mountain regions and for the favouring 
the development of mountain economy, and to the progress made by 
the latter. The second chapter will contain an account of the Austrian 
laws on the new means for regulating the administration of mountain 
pastures and guaranteeing the servitudes over forests or grazing land. 
In the third chapter we shall deal with the land operations effected in accord¬ 
ance with the existing Austrian laws, especially those relating to readjust¬ 
ment of farms. 

We have availed ourselves for the purposes of this study of the official 
data placed at our disposal by the I. R. Department of Agriculture at 
Vienna, as well as of the documents and communications kindly supplied 
to us by Dr. IT. Leitlie, Government Councillor at the Department of 
Agriculture in Vienna. 


CHAPTER I. 

AUSTRIAN LEGISLATION FOR THE PROTECTION OF GRAZING GROUNDS AND 
MOUNTAIN PASTURES AND FOR THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF MOUNTAIN 
ECONOMY. RESULTS OBTAINED . 


Summary. 


The importance of the mountain regions for the national Austrian 
economy appears from the following statistics of landed property. The 
high mountain regions of Austria have an area of 1,432,000 ha. (more 
than 1,341,000 ha. in the Alps and more than 90.000 ha. in the Sudetic 
and Carpathian Mountains), exceeding considerably even that of the similar 
regions in Switzerland, (1,108,000 ha.). These regions are specially large 
in Tyrol (685,415 ha.), Salzburg (207,405 ha.), Carintliia (176,790 lia.), 
Styria (139,004 ha.) and Vorarlberg (90,518 ha.). 

The proportion of the high mountain regions to the total area of the 
various provinces is as follows : Vorarlberg about 35 % (more than one 
third), Salzburg 29 %, Tyrol more than 25 A /> % (more than a quarter), 
Carintliia more than 17 %, and Styria more than 6 %. Comparatively 
smaller are the high mountain areas of Galicia (33,185) ha., Silesia 
(32,059 ha.), Bukowina (25,03011a.), Carniola (13,642 ha,), Goritz-Gradisca 
(13,015 ha.) and, finally, Lower Austria (7,413 ha.) and Upper Austria 
(7,277 ha.). 

§ 1. Laws for the protection of high mountain grazing grounds 

AND FOR THE IMPROVEMENT OF MOUNTAIN ECONOMY. 

The Austrian laws for the protection of the gflazihg grounds in the 
high mountain regions and for the improvement of mountain economy 
originated in two differents provinces, each of which may claim the merit 


1 
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of contributing, in some way, to the initiation of this legislation. In Ca~ 
rinthia, frxrn the beginning, attempt was made to encourage mountain 
economy by such legislation. Thus, in that region, the law had an absolutely 
concrete aim ; in Salzburg insistence was laid on the protection of the 
mountain pastures. In order to appreciate the reasons for these two differ¬ 
ent tendencies we must examine the beginnings of mountain economy 
in each of these two regions. 

As has been said, in Carintbia, at first attempt was made to relieve 
the forests, especially the crown forests, from excessive grazing servitudes : 
damage was especially caused by grazing in those altitudes where the 
forests afford considerable protection to the valley farms. To preserve and 
reconstitute these natural defences, which cannot be replaced, it has been 
attempted as far as possible to restrict grazing in the forests, making 
up for the decrease of grazing ground by the improvement of the pasture 
lands in the region beyond the natural limit of the forests. Intimately 
connected with this is the question of servitudes and the remedy proposed 
had its affinities with the French system of reafforestation. The initiators 
and pioneers of the improvement of mountain grazing grounds were here, as 
there, the forestry agents and the institutions for the regulation of water* 
courses (Wildbachverbauung). We must not lose sight of this fact in the 
disputes that sometimes take place in connection with mountain graz¬ 
ing grounds and forests, nor of the fact that such questions could only be per ¬ 
manently settled at the impartial bar of national economy and we know 
that what is of most importance from this point of view is the permanent 
yield. It suffices to make meadows; the less productive forest grazing 
grounds will disappear of themselves. Improvements in this field had 
first to provide the most necessary protection for the high regions most 
menaced, and then to contribute to the proper development of the grazing 
grounds in the valleys. 

These were the ideas by which the Carinthian authorities w r erc inspired, 
and in this way for the first time in Austria systematic improvement of the 
mountain regions was undertaken and carried out in accordance with 
plans elaborated in their technical details and under the direction of the 
competent authorities. 

As in iqoi the Department of Agriculture had granted 9,000 crs. 
as a contribution from the State in favour of mountain economy, and the 
Carinthian Diet had at the same time assigned 5,000 crs. for the same 
purpose, a Pasturage Board ( Alpenrai ) was instituted to examine the 
applications for subsidies and to arrange for the distribution of the grants 
made by tine State and the Diet ; the rules of this Board were approved on 
October 10th., 1902. In virtue of these precautionary measures, the pro¬ 
vincial authorities in 1900 published a notice inviting the landed propri¬ 
etors of the mountain regions to apply for subsidies. The improvements 
in the mountain regions “had first to be carried out in the communal mount¬ 
ain districts already*' under a special administration ” ; the landholders 
concerned had to pay 25 % of the total expense, part of which they might 
pay in kind. The notice went on to say " that, of course, before the improve- 
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ments can be carried out the applicant must make formal declaration that 
he undertakes to provide for the maintenance made. ” 

The execution of the works was entrusted to the institutions for the 
regulation of the water courses (Wildbachverbauung), which performed their 
task with zeal and ability. However, soon discord and misunderstand¬ 
ings arose, because the improvements carried out by this special institution 
were purely technical in character, that is to say they could only be consid¬ 
ered as isolated improvements not forming part of an entire programme for 
the regulation of mountain economy. In short, it was precisely the reverse 
of what the Agricultural Department had in view, when, in granting the first 
subvention, it insisted chiefly on the improvement of mountain economy in 
the sense that the work of regulation to be carried out must consist in “ land 
operations ”, whilst the plans of improvement and their technical execution 
(as “ collective operations ”) could be carried out by the agricultural 
authorities and come within t he general scheme of the regulation of mount- 
tain economy. Tt. was only as auxiliaries the institutions for the regulation 
of water courses could be called in to give assistance : in cases when, by way 
of exception, subventions were granted for mountain improvements not in¬ 
cluded in the general plan of regulation (especially on private proj:>ert.y) 
and (in case of works of regulation) for such as came within the special 
province of the institutions, namely the regulation of water courses (Runsen- 
verhauung ). But the institutions for the regulation of water courses 
were not to be free to carry out these works at their discretion : but rather 
had to act as auxiliaries of the land authorities who were to retain control 
over all the works of improvement and regulation taken as a whole. Now, 
as has already been noted, this principle, which, not only from an economic 
point of view, but also from that of the law on regulation, was the only 
one that seemed reasonable, was in practice set aside from the first. Thus, 
the Agricultural Department found it had again in 1903 explicitly to ex¬ 
press its view of the question, namely that problems of a technical character 
must be solved with strict attention to the general economic interest and 
consequently the direction of the improvements in the mountain regions 
must, as a general rule, be left to the land administrative institutions. 

Soon, afterwards, an inspector of mountain grazing grounds was appoint¬ 
ed to assist the above institutions, and he, by virtue of bis office, had the 
supervision of the mountain grazing grounds and the duty of providing for 
the good administration of mountain economy ; he had to advise the super 
vising institutions of any damage detected and make proposals for repair¬ 
ing it. It has already been said that the duties of supervising the mountain 
grazing grounds regulated, belonging to communities, and of seeing 
that the schemes for regulation were carried out and the rules obeyed 
were transferred from the political to the land authorities, and in this way 
the necessary concentration of all essential business in one and the same 
institution was arrived at. 

The union of the work of improvement with that of regulation and the 
institution of a system of supervision conducted by competent men already 
offered a certain guarantee for the maintenance and the more or less penuan- 
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ent usefulness of the works carried out. In view of the eventual necessity 
of having to compel the owners of mountain grazing grounds to keep their 
engagements with regard to the maintenance of the improvements effected, 
it only remained to promulgate legislative provisions in this sense regarding 
all the improvements. This was done by means of an amendment to the 
above land law. 

The positive elements by means of which Carinthia contributed to 
the special legislation on mountain grazing grounds may be summarised 
as follows : improvement of mountain grazing grounds and at the same time 
the regulation of tlieir economy ; union of all the agents concerned under 
the unifying authority of an executive supervising institution. But 
before these factors had brought about the promulgation of a general law 
for the Alps the Carinthian legislation was left behind by that of Salzburg. 

In Salzburg at first special tendencies prevailed which led to 
legislative provisions for the protection of mountain grazing grounds. 
There is a certain resemblance between these and the laws for the same 
purpose in other lands, especially in Switzerland, but only in so far as both 
have for their object the preservation of this principal branch of mountain 
economy and its protection. But in Switzerland this protection is limited 
to preventing the material destruction of the utdisable soil, whether by the 
elements or by man (neglect, unintelligent cultivation etc.), whilst the 
efforts made in Salzburg for the protection of the mountain pastures are 
directed against a social peril, which, by its very nature, does not affect the 
soil but rather its utilisation. The cause of this movement for the protec¬ 
tion of the mountain pasture lands, peculiar to Austria, is above all «that 
during the last decades the alienation of land lias increased to a disquiet¬ 
ing degree, and the mountain grazing grounds have been more and more 
turned from their proper use. The largest and finest grazing grounds have 
been bought up for game preserves ; the pasture lands are hardly used at 
all for grazing or if they are it is only by way of show, or if there is old wood 
on them, they fall into the hands of speculators. In both cases, the pasture 
lands lose their special character ; those insufficiently cared for or abandoned 
to themselves turn into wildernesses ; the soil becomes covered with brush¬ 
wood and suffers denudation, when the trees have been destroyed the land 
may at most still serve for pastures for goats and sheep and be used for 
unregulated extensive grazing ; this may be seen to some degree every¬ 
where among the mountains ” (Considerations in favour of the Salzburg 
Bill of 1905, for the Protection of Mountain Pastures). This alienation 
of grazing grounds (according to the same document)in the course of the 
last twelve or fifteen years has in certain districts of Salzburg assumed such 
dimensions as to affect 20 or 40 % of the mountain pasture land. 

Not less disquieting were the figures given in the statistical returns for 
the provinces of Styria, Lower and IJp]>er Austria, and the danger of this 
disorder in the mountain economy was thus made clear. In consideration 
of the strict bonds uniting the economy of the mountains with that of the 
valleys, we can understand that these transfers of mountain pastures, 
involving a notable decrease in the number of head of livestock, threat- 
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ened to cause a greater general increase of the agricultural proleratiat in 
these districts. It was urgently necessary to check the evil. It was there¬ 
fore sought, " by the aid of a formula adapted to protect and encourage 
mountain agriculture, to pass measures to ensure that the special role played 
by mountain grazing grounds in agricultural economy might be maintained 
in the future " (Considerations in favour of the Salzburg Bill above cited). 
This was without doubt right, only the need of encouraging mountain cul¬ 
tivation should have been insisted on, for the efficacy of legislative “ pro¬ 
tection'* against the transfer of grazing grounds seemed very problematic. 
But time was pressing and while the internal reinforcement of mountain 
agriculture was postponed for a more favourable opportunity, the measures 
taken were of necessity limited to its external protection. 

So the Salzburg Law of April 12th., 1907 (Bull. L. Pr. No. 65) “ for the 
protection of mountain grazing grounds " was promulgated and was the 
first; of its kind published in Austria ; this law is still in force, although 
its provisions have been substituted by new laws of the same character 
with which we shall deal later. 

The characteristic provisions of the above law are as follows : 

“ The mountain pasture grounds existing at the moment of the craning 
into operation of the present law must be maintained as they are. It is 
forbidden t o divert them from the use for which they were originally intend¬ 
ed, to subject their soil, either entirely or in part, to any other kind of cul¬ 
tivation, or to transact commercial business in connection with the land 
such as might endanger its future maintenance as pasture ground, or lead 
to its final alienation. 

Any infringement of these essential provisions or the orders connected 
with them issued by the competent authorities is punishable by a fine 
of not more than 1,000 ers. If, ‘‘ in spite of repeated fines, a mountain 
grazing ground is diverted for a lengt h of time from its proper use, the mount¬ 
ain grazing ground commission has the right to take the following steps; 
to provide at the risk and expense of the proprietor concerned for the main¬ 
tenance of the grazing ground, especially for the execution of the work 
indispensable for its proper utilisation ; to engage an administrator at 
the risk and expense of the proprietor, and to lease the grazing ground to 
third parties for the account of the landowner, generally for a |>eriod 
not exceeding one year. 

As a general rule, . the application of the law is entrusted 
to the political authorities. Besides these, there is an institution 
having the nature of a college, the provincial mountain pastures commission ; 
this commission may permit., by way of exception, the diversion of such 
a mountain grazing ground from its special destination, may authorize 
a change iti its cultivation or have recourse to the above coercive measures, 
and it acts also as a court of second instance (except for penal matters coming 
within the competence of the provincial political authority). It has other 
functions similar to those of the Carinthian mountain pastures board, 
in relation to the offices for improvements and subventions. The execut ion 
of improvements in the mountain regions of Salzburg was, besides, as a gen- 
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eral rule, entrusted also to the land administrative institutions. A Pasture 
Land Commission, elected by communes in which there are mountain 
pastures, is attached to the district political institutions, as a special consult¬ 
ative body. This commission has both the right of inititive in formul¬ 
ating proposals it judges advisable and dealing with complaints (with 
the exception again of those affecting penal condemnations). The super¬ 
vision of the mountain economy is assigned, as in Carinthia, to an inspector 
of grazing grounds. Further, a special register of these is kept at each of 
the political institutions interested, so that the situation and the manage¬ 
ment of all the mountain pastures may be known. 

Here also, as in Carinthia, at first sight the want of sufficient concentra¬ 
tion of the service of the executive institutions is apparent. However, the 
Salzburg law goes beyond the provisions in force in Carinthia, in this sense 
that its application requires the assistance of the proprietors, the instit¬ 
ution of grazing ground commissions and the register of grazing grounds 
as above mentioned. 

Taken all together, indisputably the law has a defect ; it is one sided, 
owing to the preponderance of the restrictions it contains with regard to 
the protection of grazing grounds. But it is precisely on account of this 
internal defect that the law has become a powerful instrument of pro¬ 
paganda, as its text can easily be rendered in familiar language, not without 
efficacy. Certainly, it was not on account of the ease with which it could 
be made known to the people, but of the well founded conviction of the 
necessity of protecting the mountain pastures, that the Salzburg bill was 
generally approved iir 1906, at the Agricultural Congresses of Salzburg 
and Linz and also recommended in other parts of the Monarchy. It was 
only to be feared that the provincial legislatures might limit themselves 
to copying purely and simply a bill so strongly recommended as a model 
and, instead of providing for the protection of mountain pastures by en¬ 
couraging their proper administration, only seek a remedy in coercive 
measures. Such was in fact the case in Styria where, in March, 1907, 
the Diet passed a bill similar to that passed in Salzburg. On the other 
hand, the Austrian Diet, about the same date, (February, 1907), passed 
a bill of protective character, but without imposing any obligation of this or 
that form of administration, which was declared " too great a limitation of the 
right of ownership ”, and with the supplementary provision, liable to be 
considerably extended, that “ the object was to protect the mountain past¬ 
ures as far as possible by further legal provisions, in addition to the measures 
projected or already taken for the encouragement of mountain economy. ” 

Under these circumstances, it seemed advisable to resume all that 
had been learned by experience in Carinthia and Salzburg in a model bill 
for all the mountain regions, to be adapted later to the local conditions 
of the several provinces. Unfortunately, in the preparation of this bill, a 
whole series of provisions were omitted and not included among the 0 prin¬ 
ciples to be followed in the preparation of provincial laws for the protection oj 
mountain pastures ”, that is to say : provisions in relation to the State 
subsidies for the improvement of mountain pastures and the conditions 
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under which the owners of mountain pastures might benefit by these sub¬ 
sidies, as well as provisions in regard to other measures of encouragement 
on the part of the State (courses for the management of mountain pastures, 
prize competitions etc.), such as are contained in the Swiss cantonal laws 
for the protection of mountain pastures, in their turn, based on the federal 
law of December 22nd., i8q8 . Although it was certainly desirable that 
there should be in the law at least a brief mention of the above measures 
of encouragement, it was not, however, desired that the provincial legis¬ 
lation should impose burdens on the Imperial finances and consequently 
the duty of legislating in matters of detail in regard to the subventions 
to be granted within the limits of the credits opened in accordance with the 
Imperial laws was left to the administrative authorities. The new legis¬ 
lation on mountain pastures thus especially assumes the improvement of 
pastures as a fact already accomplished and its principal object is the 
maintenance and preservation of the improvements carried out. The 
necessa^ provisions were found in the Carinthian laws above spoken of. 

The experience there acquired having shown the necessity of the 
improvements and the regulation of mountain economy corresponding, it 
was found advisable to make the preparation of plans for economic 
regulation compulsory not only for commercial grazing grounds and those 
of collective ownership, but also (on condition of the improvements being 
first carried out) for those owned by individuals. Finally, in its essential 
principles we again find an attenuation of the coercive provisions as there 
is no longer any question of compulsory administration, but only of com¬ 
pulsory maintenance. 

The new model bill was referred to the provincial administrative instit¬ 
utions of all the mountain regions, except of course Salzburg, and they were 
invited to consult the legislative bodies concerned on the matter, with the 
object of as far as possible encouraging the execution of the provincial 
legislative provisions for the protection of mountain pastures, with the full 
approval of the Department of Agriculture. Thus, in the autumn of 1907, 
bills for the protection of mountain pastures were presented in the Diets of 
Carinthia, Styria and I v ower Austria, after detailed discussion of the above 
question. Similar laws were then promulgated in Tyrol, Upper Austria, 
Camiola, and, finally, in the Country of Goritz-Gradiska; a law for the 
protection of pastures is being drafted in Vorarlberg. We have already 
shown that amendments will soon be introduced into the Salzburg law 
to adapt it better to the essential principles, above all by means of the con¬ 
centration of the pasture protection services in the hands of the agricultural 
authorities. 

The new provincial legislation “ on the protection of mountain 
pastures and the encouragement of “ mountain economy ”, is in its essential 
points absolutely uniform. 

The principal provisions may be summarised as follows: 

[a) Protection of mountain pastures ; 

(J) Regulation of their administration and organization of pastures 
managed collectively; 
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(c) Maintenance of the improvements carried out; 

(d) Application of the law and executive institutions. 

(a) Provisions for the Protection of Mountain Pastures . — The 
dominant principle in all these laws, although couched in different words 
in the various regions concerned, is that the mountain pastures must not 
be diverted from their special economic destination, and it is not merely 
a question here of plots of land entered as pasture ground in the cadastral 
registers, but all land generally really used for grazing. Such land must 
be so maintained that it can be utilised for grazing at any moment without 
the least expenditure and without any special adaptation being required. 

Amongst the prohibitory provisions in connection with the mainten¬ 
ance of mountain pastures, we may mention: a general prohibition of the 
diversion of the land for a long time from the special use assigned to it 
in mountain economy ; prohibitions similar to those in the Salzburg law 
in regard to its utilisation in other ways and other acts (or omissions) by 
which the existence of the grazing ground may be permanently menaced 
or rendered impossible. With good reason, among the essential principles 
are not included special provisions for the compulsory administration of 
the land in this or that manner. Yet coercive provisions have been in¬ 
troduced into the laws of Carinthia and Oamiola. Practically, none of 
them have been applied anywhere. 

The importance of mountain pastures for the mountain cattle gener¬ 
ally, certainly, in some degree, justifies the protection of the pastures in 
a manner similar to that assured for the forests by the law in force. How¬ 
ever that may be, exceptions to the above prohibitions must be allowed 
in urgent cases (for example, in case of damage caused by the elements, 
landslips etc.) or in the general interest of rural economy (for example, 
when a protective forest belt has to be made); the provincial authorities 
must decide in each special case, whether exceptions may be made, after 
consultation with the mountain pasture board. 

(b) Regulation of the Administration of the Pastures. Organisation 
of Pastures Collectively Managed. — In the case of each communal 
grazing ground or grazing ground of collective ownership, a plan for its 
administration and special rules must be drawn up for submission to the 
approval of the competent authorities ; the authorities must supervise 
the execution of these plans. The preparation of such plans of cultivation 
is also compulsory in the case of pastures belonging to private owners 
who have received subventions from the State or out of the provincial 
funds for mountain land improvement. By the law, the authorities, may, 
by virtue of their office, order these plans to be prepared by competent 
men, when the parties concerned delay presentation of them. The above 
mentioned circular to the provincial administrative institutions contains 
the following clauses : “ If all the pasture lands of private ownership cannot 
be brought under the supervision of the authorities, as has been done in 
Switzerland and LiecKtenstein, the extension of the interest of the polit¬ 
ical authorities in the system of pastures, the proper management of 
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the land and the maintenance of the improvements carried out, is all the 
same justified when the proprietors benefit by the subsidies for im¬ 
provements. ” 

Some of the laws (those for Carinthia, Upper Austria and Tyrol) still 
further increase the powers of the political authorities in regard to the 
mountain pastures belonging to private owners and make the preparation 
of plans of lease compulsory also in the case of land entirely or partly 
leased for grazing. These severer regulations were fully justified in view 
of the special economic conditions of leased pasture land. 

The preparation of regulations and plans for the administration of 
pastures cf collective ownership is in conformity with the provisions 
of the land laws. The laws on mountain pastures also include more de¬ 
tailed provisions in regard to the substance of these plans and rules. 

In this connection we must specially note the provisions relating 
to the administration of mountain forests and the separation of the graz¬ 
ing grounds from the forests, the object of which is the preservation of 
the higher forest regions in the real interests of mountain economy. In 
agreement with what has been said above, there is a provision to the effect 
that the plans for administration and the regulations relating to pasture 
land of communal or collective property must be subjected to revision 
by the competent authorities every ten years and that they cannot be 
amended without previous consent of these authorities. 

(c) Maintenance of Improvements. — It has been admitted in this 
connection as a fundamental principle that the improvements made in 
the pasture land with the help of State subventions or with provincial 
funds must be maintained for a fixed period by the owner of the land. 
In conformity with this principle, it is left to the competent authorities 
to make the necessary provisions after consultation with the special 
institutions and, in case these provisions are not observed by the parties 
concerned or insufficient care is taken by the latter, the authorities shall 
have the necessary works carried out at the expense of proprietors. 

(d) Application of the Law and Executive Institutions . — In general 
it is laid down that it is first of all necessary that a complete statistical 
return of the mountain pastures should be made, showing their situation 
and how they are administered. For the preparation of this statistical 
return “ mountain pastures registers ’'have been instituted, with duplicate 
entries of the districts occupied by grazing grounds, their natural, legal 
and economic conditions, as well as information in regard to the improve¬ 
ments effected and their results. The register is completed by the plans 
of administration and regulations prepared, as well as by all the decisions 
taken by the competent authorities in regard to mountain pastures, the 
plans for improvements, photographs etc. 

A mountain pasture commission serves as a consultative institution 
for the authorities of the first instance ; mountain posture boards have 
been instituted at the offices of the lieutenant governors. The commission 
is composed of competent persons belonging to the legal or political admin- 
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istrative district (i); the mountain pasture board is composed of representat¬ 
ives of the provinces, the provincial delegation and the corporations con¬ 
cerned; in some provinces the functions of the board are discharged by 
a special body delegated by the Provincial Agricultural Board ( Landes - 
kulturrcd). The work of supervision is entrusted to one or more inspectors 
of mountain pastures. 

As far as the mountain pasture commissions are specially concerned, 
it must be noted that it was desired by instituting them to stimulate the 
co-operation of the parties concerned in the revival of mountain pasture 
grounds. And what is here of decisive importance is the provision, 
similar to that for the first time inserted in the Salzburg law, giving the 
commissions the right of initiative in the formulation of proposals as well 
as the power of deciding on applications for appeals. The special duty of 
a mountain pasture board is to decide in regard to applications for sub¬ 
ventions for improvements; it examines the improvement proposals, the 
estimates and the appropriations. 

The application of the law, including the right to inflict penalties, 
was at first left to the political authorities. But later on, as has been said 
above in the account given of the land laws, there was an organic transform¬ 
ation of the agricultural administrative institutions, the effect of which 
was the elaboration of the methods of carrying out the proposed model 
law on servitudes. It was thus possible to include in the land laws a 
provision by which the powers of the land administrative institutions 
with regard to the execution of these laws were limited in all their extent. 
Local Commissioners ( Lokalkotnmissare ) have everywhere replaced the 
district political institutions, and provincial commissions have replaced 
the provincial political institutions. 

In conformity with this innovation, in the Orders referring to the applic¬ 
ation of the provincial laws on mountain pasture lands ( Durchfuhrungs - 
verordmmgen), mention is only made of the land institutions. The ess¬ 
ential provisions in these Orders , leaving out of consideration the detailed 
provisions in relation to the formation and the sphere of action of the mount¬ 
ain pasture board and the mountain commissions, as well as the instit¬ 
ution of a register of the mountain pastures (with detailed statistical tables 
of the mountain pastures), concern the improvements of mountain land 
in virtue of which most of the defects referred to above have been 
got rid of. 

The local commissioner, assisted by the technical staff at his disposal, 
must provide for the preyiaration of the plans, as well as for the execution 
of improvements in the mountain grazing grounds, whether communal 
or of collective property, or belonging to private individuals; in order to 
fulfil his mission, he may call upon the inspector of mountain pastures 
for his co-operation. The land administrative institutions in Austria 

(i) In virtue fof the law of July 24th., 1914 (Bulletin of the Provincial Laws of Ca- 
rinthia, No. 67), the pasture commissions have been substituted in Carinthia by the District 
Agricultural Federations. 
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have thus a far more extensive part in the carrying out of improvements 
on the mountain grazing grounds than is the case in Switzerland, for ex¬ 
ample, where the preparation of plans for the improvement of mountain 
pastures and the carrying out of the same are in their essentials left to the 
parties interested ; whilst financial assistance, granted in the form of 
subventions by the Federation or the cantons, is given only in accordance 
with special technical and economic requirements, which are brought to 
the knowledge of those concerned under the form of plans intended as 
models and other information for their guidance, and the maintenance 
of improvements made is assured by means of the obligation of the approval 
of works undertaken and by measures for their protection. Each system 
has advantages and defects. The Swiss system gives more scope to priv¬ 
ate initiative; the Austrian secures the owners of mountain pastures 
greater protection from the State, and, in its turn, causes a considerable 
saving, as the authorities themselves make provision for the works. 

In order to obtain a State or provincial subvention, the local commiss¬ 
ioner, before proceeding with the work of improvement, lays before the 
provincial commission regularly prepared plans to be submitted to the 
mountain pasture lx>ard for approval and to allow of its laying down 
special conditions for the subvention. The final decision in regard to the 
amount of the subvention to be granted by the State to each of the 
mountain grazing grounds rests with the Department of Agriculture and, 
in the case of provincial subventions, with the provincial delegation, the 
rest of the cost is borne by the parties concerned themselves; the agri¬ 
cultural authorities take part in the estimation and distribution of the 
expenditure. 

Recapitulating, we may say that the orders relating to the applic¬ 
ation of the laws on pastures (Durchfiihnmgsverordnungen), esj)ecially 
as far as concerns the improvement of pastures and the concentration of 
the service of the various agents contributing thereto, complete the 
legislation on mountain pastures; not alone the protection of the pastures, 
but also the work of encouraging their development and regular admin¬ 
istration, and, finally, the whole system of improvement and the statistical 
returns of the mountain pastures are now entrusted to a single institution, 
that of the land authorities, specially qualified for the purpose, with the 
help of those interested in the economy of mountain pastures and with 
special competence in the matter. 


§ 2. Laws for the improvement of grazing grounds. 

The work of improving the mountain pastures cannot remain isolated, 
however, for regard must be paid to the 4 'equilibrium of mountain and 
valley. " It is easily understood that if in certain localities the cattle 
became less numerous in the valleys than on the improved mountain graz¬ 
ing grounds, farming would become unprofitable, or, in spite of imperious 
economic requirements, there would be a decline of interest in the ini- 
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provements to the degree that finally the pastures, in summer on the moun¬ 
tains and in winter in the valleys, would in turn be miremunerative. A 
simultaneous increase in the production of cattle foods and in the number 
of cattle on the valley land would on the contrary increase the interest in 
the improvement of the mountain pastures and thus form the best 
guarantee for their maintenance amd improvement. The improvement of 
the mountain pastures would in the future have to be effected in such a 
way as to find a firm basis in the economy of the valley meadows ; in 
other words, it is in the valley that the improvements must first lie 
made, the rather as their general object, the revival of livestock im¬ 
provement, demands that the principle of the unity of mountain and 
valley economy in these regions be observed. 

These principles were first advanced in iqo8, that is to say when the 
special legislation for mountain pastures, was commenced by a Decree of 
the Agricultural Department, that was to serve as a model for the pro - 
mnces, the essential part of which was : 

“ That the measures for the protection of the mountain pastures 
and for the encouragement of their development, in view of the fact that 
their object is the revival of livestock improvement in the mountain 
regions, both as regards the quality and quantity of the cattle, demand 
that the work be at once extended to the valleys. 

The intimate connection between mountain and valley economy 
implies the necessity of a constant equilibrium between these two kinds 
of mountain livestock improvement, so that any increase in the yield of 
the mountain pastures (Somtnerung) could not continue without a simul¬ 
taneous increase in the production of fodder in the valleys (Wivterung). 
The work begun for the revival of livestock improvement must not therefore 
be limited to the improvement of the high mountain grazing grounds 
(Hochweiden), but must also include the improvement of the valley land. 

In this connection, we must specially consider the pastures which serve 
to protect the valleys (Hutweiden), most of which are owned collectively 
by groups of farmers. 

The decree then refers to the provincial laws for the division and 
regulation of mountain pastures : it is to be noted that only the Carmthian 
law expressly orders that f< any subdivision of farms in the valleys M (the 
other laws only make such provisions in regard to forests) “ should be made 
in such a way that no particular holding should suffer. ” Thus, in the case 
of Carinthia, it was enough to forbid unsuitable subdivision by law ; in 
the other provinces, it has been necessary to “ recommend the local com¬ 
missioners to intervene to induce the parties concerned to withdraw such 
proposals “ And the question should be considered, whether, apart 
from the above impediments to subdivision, the special requirements 
of the improvement of native livestock do not demand the maintenance 
of such collective pastures in the valleys. The need for such grazing grounds 
must be conceded when there are meadows of a certain area in the valleys 
that may serve for the purpose in the intermediary periods between those 
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in which the livestock are fed in stalls and those in which they are led to 
graze (that is, in Spring and Autumn). 

"Where the applications for subdivision are made in connection with 
holdings which, by their favourable situation, the nature of their soil and, 
above all, the ease with which they can be irrigated, are specially adapted 
for intensive cultivation of cattle foods, the preference must be given to 
their division (as far as possible at the same date as their readjustment) 
into individual holdings ", “In order effectually to encourage such trans¬ 
formations of farms, the Department is ready to assist the parties concerned 
ed with the grant of State subventions in cases deserving of special con¬ 
sideration and also in cases in which the object is merely the improvement 
of meadows or pasture grounds. 

“ These subventions must, however, also benefit the communities in 
which meadows serving for collective pastures are maintained ; but it is 
naturally indispensable in these cases to make provision for the regulation 
of the rights of use and administration taking due account of what is need¬ 
ed now for the proper cultivation of meadows *\ 

Finally, the provinces were invited to arrange with the provincial 
delegates and agricultural corporations for the rapid provision in regions 
where improvement of mountain pasture land lias been proposed or partly 
or entirely carried out, for the corresponding revival of the cultivation of 
cattle foods in the valleys, apart from the improvements of the nature 
ai>ove mentioned to be made in the valleys. 

“ If a wide basis can thus be found for the improvement of mountain 
land, it will in time be of the utmost importance for the projected protection 
of mountain pastures and the maintenance of the improvements car¬ 
ried out. " ^ 

The above Decree serves as the basis for the execution of the work 
of improvements in the valley pastures, especially for the organization 
of permanent pastures on land belonging to private individuals or co-op¬ 
erative societies ; the organization of these grazing grounds, guided by the 
labours of Professor Palke of Leipzig, who laid down the essential principles 
for it, has in a short time assumed increasing importance. Not only do 
private farmers, encouraged by the example and the teachings of Germany, 
convert their holdings into permanent meadows, thus rendering the breed¬ 
ing and maintenance of livestock a less costly matter, but, with the help 
of the State, many co-operative societies are formed amongst the fanners 
concerned for the foundation and utilisation of pastures in common. 

For this reason this action was soon given a legal basis. At first, 
especially in Lower Austria, most people were in favour of provisions of 
a general character for the maintenance of the cultivation of the meadows, 
but this idea was afterwards abandoned, in view of the necessity of a greater 
liberty of transfer in the ca.se of land in the valleys, and it was decided 
only to proceed upon the principle that the maintenance of the work car¬ 
ried out for the development of the valley pastures must be assured by 
the grant of subventions out of the public funds. Besides these protective 
measures, there was the important fact that among the legal functions of 
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the land administrative institutions there was included the duty of initiat¬ 
ing and supervising all the work of improvement not included in the general 
plan of “ land operations ", and thus especially the improvement of mead¬ 
ows belonging to private persons and co-operative societies. 

Thus uniform laws for the improvement of pastures (Hutweiden) 
have been up to the present promulgated in Carinthia, Lower Austria and 
Salzburg. 

These laws differ from those for the protection of Alpine pastures in 
that they contain all the formal provisions in favour of subventions and 
commence with the following general formula : To encourage undertak¬ 
ings for the improvement of meadows utilised as pastures (that is to say 
their extension) or to facilitate their utilisation, subventions in money 
may be granted (by the State or the province) in accordance with the 
following provisions : the provincial laws of course contain no provision 
in relation to the calculation of the subventions to be granted by the State; 
in regard to provincial subventions, only in the Carinthian law is there 
a provision in respect to them , by virtue of which these subventions are 
limited to 20 % of the total of the actual cost in case of meadows belong¬ 
ing to private owners, and to 30 % in case of communal meadows or those 
belonging to co-operative societies ; the subvention may be raised for the 
benefit of undertakings deserving of special consideration on account 
of their utility or in view of the precarious situation of the proprietors. 

The subventions contemplated in the law can only be granted when 
the parties interested engage to carry out the work of improvement in 
accordance with a definite plan, to provide regularly for the maintenance 
of the work carried out and not to divert from their use the meadows 
utilised as mountain pastures {Hutweiden). By the Salzburg law, this 
obligation is also extended to the successors of the proprietor concerned 
and note of it must be made in the cadastral register as a charge upon 
the holding in question. In Lower Austria, the obligation to maintain 
the work carried out is incumbent on the proprietor only for a time, fixed 
at the moment the subvention is granted in proportion to the amount 
of the latter and the importance of the work. In both the above provinces 
the authorities are granted special executive powers for the maintenance 
of the work carried out. 

The application of the laws on pastures is entrusted to the land 
institutions. They provide especially for the preparation of plans for 
the improvement of pastures of communal or collective property as con¬ 
templated in the laws on their regulation : and in conformity with the 
general agricultural plan in the case of mountain pastures {Hutweiden) 
belonging to private owners or to co-operative societies, but only at the 
request of the parties concerned. 

Applications for subventions must be presented to the local commiss¬ 
ioner. He examines them to see if the facts are accurately represented, 
verifies the plans and estimates that may be attached to the application 
by the parties concerned and then transmits them through the provincial 
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commission to the provincial delegates, and, if a subvention from the 
State is wanted, to the Department of Agriculture. 

The supervision of the execution and the verification of the improve¬ 
ments when completed, the examination of the estimate of the expense, 
as well as the supervision of the regular maintenance of the works carried 
out are entrusted to the local commissioner, who may obtain assistance 
from the auxiliary institutions and, especially, from the inspectors of 
mountain pastures. 

The provincial commission may (in Carinthia and Lower Austria, 
in agreement with the provincial delegation) exempt the parties concerned, 
on particularly urgent grounds, from the obligation of not diverting the 
meadows improved for the purpose of being utilised as mountain pastures 
(Hutweiden) from the end proposed. 

Such are, in their essentials, the laws on pastures. As we see, they do 
not apply to all grazing grounds, but only, leaving out of consideration 
collective pastures, which are included in the plan of agricultural operations, 
to those for which subventions have been asked. And, even in this case, 
the assistance of the land administrative institutions, as far as the prepar¬ 
ation of the plan and the carrying out of the works of improvement are 
concerned, is by no means compulsory. Indeed, as in Switzerland, they are 
only expressly entrusted with the first examination of the applications 
and plans, the supervision of the work in progress and the verification 
of the improvements carried out. Their further co-operation, especially 
in the preparation of the plans and the execution of the work, is only necess¬ 
ary when requested by the parties concerned or at least when the latter 
agree to it. In practice, as a general rule, the parties concerned have 
recourse to their co-operation, if only for reasons of economy. 

On the other hand, the supervision of the maintenance of the works 
carried out is very clearly made compulsory by the law. In Salzburg, 
owing to this obligation being imposed by means of entries in the cadastral 
registers even upon the successors of those concerned, the observance of 
this rule is sufficiently assured. In the other two provinces the Order 
relative to the application of the law provides after another fashion for 
this service, enjoining that sufficient publicity be given to the charges 
by which the improved pastures are burdened (a list of pastures benefit¬ 
ing by subventions, may be consulted at the local commissioner's office). 


(To be continued). 
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Cost of Mountain Pasture 


Province 

j Salzburg 

j Styria 

| Carinthla 

Works Carried out 

% 

Expenditure 

era. 

% 

Expenditure 

crs. 

% 

Expenditure 

crs. 

Soil Improvement. 

IS 

73,371 

16 

44.959 

19 

1 

176,441 

Hoad Construction. j 

40 

165,502 

2 7 

76,134 

37 

337.78* 

Farm Buildings. 

26 

W7.594 

36 

102,134 

34 i 

312,571 

Ditches for Manure etc. . . 

4 

15*331 

4 

11,680 

^ ! 

18,700 

Water Supply. 

4 

18,209 

i 

9 

23,638 

5 j 

43,373 

Enclosing. 

6 

25,025 

8 

21,374 

3 

26,302 

Miscellaneous. 

'• .. 3 

7.337 


*— 

— 

— . ! 

Total Expenditure. 

100 

412,369 

100 

. ! 

279,928 | 

100 

915,169 

State Subventions. 

60 

247 , 79 * 

— 

166,500 

6 4 i 

585,^33 

Provincial Subventions . . . 

i° j 

43,204 

40 

— ! 

j 
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II.— Mountain Pasture Improv^emen 


Province 
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Styria 
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I . 

1 
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Works Carried out 
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X 
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ii 

1 
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i 

' X 


i 


aa 0 






1 



j 


1 ~ 



crs. 



) crs. 


j 

i crs. 

Total Area. 

Usual Number of Head 

Ha. 

H 

1,007 

— 

22 

620 

— 

56 

696 

l 

j 

of Earge Cattle . . 

Head 

— 

68l 

— 

— 

610 

— 

— 

M 5 1 

—• j 

Soil Improvements . . 
Drinking Fountains for 

Ha. 


35 ^ 

33.874 

— 

83 

31,232 

— 

338 

97,212 

Cattle. 

Number 

— 

42 

2.538 

— 

15 

7,129 

— 

58 

J 6.749 

Enclosing. 

Metres 

— 

2,535 

1,378 


20,945 

9,819 

— 

96,605 

61,702 

Miscellaneous (1). . . 

— 

— 

— 

30,116 

— 

— 

11,666 

1 


80,792 

Total Pastures Im¬ 








i 



proved . 

Ha. 

M 

1,007 

67,906 

22 

620 

59,846 

! 

696 

256,455 

State Subventions . . 

— 

— 

68 % 

46,141 


50 % 

30,012 

— 

44 % 

1 ”,655 

Provinc. Subventions. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

200 

— 

— 

220 

Proportion spent on: 

— 

l 

% 

— 

— 

% 

— 

— 

% 

— 

Soil improvements. 

— 

! — 

50 

33.874 

— 

52 

31,232 

— 

33 

97,212 

Drinking Fountains 

— 


4 

2,538 

— 

12 

7,129 

— 

6.5 

* 6,749 

Enclosing..... 

— 

— 

2 

1,378 

— 

16 

9,819 

— 

24 

61,702 

Mi seel lane ous Works 

— 

— 

44 

30,116 

— 

20 

11,666 

— 

31.5 

0,792 

Total Expenditure 

— 

— 

100 

67,906 

— 

100 

59,846 


100 

256,455 


(x) Principally Building of Cattle Stall* and Road Construction. 
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Improvements Carried out. 


| Carniola 

r 

Tyrol 

Eower Austria 
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i 

Expenditure 

% 

Expenditure 

% 

Expenditure 

% 

Expenditure 

j % 
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crs. j 

i 

crs. 
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9 
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2 
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14 
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1 

..... 1 
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— 
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! °- 5 - 
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! 
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! 
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35 
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! 79 
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. 
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Carried out up to the Cud oj 1913. 
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— 
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—- 
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1 

1 

5 
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60 
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— 
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— 
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— 
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i. 
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. 


— 
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— 

— 
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. 

6 
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2 
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— 
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— 
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i 
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__ 
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% 
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— 
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CHINA. 


CULTIVATION AND SALE OF RICE IN CHINA, 

bv M. F. Farjisnkl. 


The populations of the Extreme East consume a very large quantity 
of rice. It is the staple diet in all Southern China, Indo-China, Japan and 
to a large extent also in North China. However, in the north, a great 
deal of wheat flour is made into bread, generally baked by means of steam. 

In any case, rice is reckoned by the Chinese to be their principal 
food. Its importance may be compared with that of wheaten bread in 
Europe and especially in France. 

The cultivation, manipulation and trade in rice are then of the ut¬ 
most economic and even political importance. In the long history of China, 
the Ehipeip^ have, indeed, often interested themselves in regard to rice, 
as a rice famine might lead to very serious trouble ; they thus provided for 
the foundation and maintenance of rice elevators. The sovereigns who 
specially busied themselves in the performance of this part of their duty 
are considered by the people, as the best they have had. 

It would be very interesting if it were possible to treat the subject of 
rice in China scientifically with the help of figures. Unfortunately, the 
Chinese have not as yet given their attention to the study of political and 
social economics, they have done nothing in that line worth noting, and are 
ignorant of the value of statistics and statistical methods. The new gener¬ 
ation, some members of which, belonging to the best social classes, have 
studied in Europe and America, has not yet been able to undertake these 
studies and so furnish the foreign enquirer with the necessary documents 
to enable him to treat the matter with the accuracy required. 

Therefore, when we wish to give an account of the cultivation of and 
the trade in this important product, we find we have to limit ourselves to 
a general outline. China, also, is so extensive a country that the customs 
of one province differ in important respects from those of another at 
a distance from it. Nevertheless, it is possible to give a general sketch of 
the real aspect of the principal economic results that may be traced to rice, 
provided we do not enter into details for the consideration of which most 
frequently we have no data. So, the present study is merely tentative. 
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Although there is one kind of rice that is cultivated on dry soil, that 
which is consumed by the largest number of inhabitants of the Extreme 
East grows in extremely damp soil. In order to grow, the plants must 
be in water, in soil saturated with it, forming a kind of slime. Thus, 
in Southern China and in the deltas of the rivers of Indo-China, the plains, 
all cultivated with this valuable plant, present the appearance of chess¬ 
boards with squares divided by mounds of earth, forming low dikes to 
keep back the water and make basins communicating with each other. 
The surface of the soil must be flat, so that the field may be evenly covered 
with the quantity of liquid necessary for the life of the plant. 

In districts where the soil is uneven, and in the mountains, the farmer 
is obliged to transform nature. In many districts we see ricefields on the 
hill sides in a succession of terraces ; the water, coming from some high 
source, serves for these various terraces one after another. 

After the ground, or rather the mud, has been ploughed with primitive 
ploughs, drawn by buffaloes, men, women and even children, barefoot in 
the blackish water, transplant one by one the plants from where they were 
originally sown. This work is accurately expressed, or rather depicted, 
in the written character serving to indicate rice, the word taoze being re¬ 
presented ideographieally by hands immersing grain in a basin. 

This system of transplanting for which much care is needed, is specially 
suited to the kind of family farming characteristic of the agricultural life 
of Annam and China. All work under the orders of the head of the family, 
who has sometimes ten, twenty, thirty or even more persons under his 
control. The planting, harvesting, threshing and all other operations are 
carried out in common by the small agricultural community, no member of 
which receives separate payment, as each must give all his labour to the 
group which assures him of sustenance. It may be said that this form of 
collective family farming is the most general in the whole of China. As the 
Chinese peasant is very patient, very much devoted to his work, to which 
he gives very many hours, although he works slowly, this system of cultiv¬ 
ation gives a considerable return. 

Rich families, who possess large rice fields, hire labourers on various 
contracts, by the year or the piece, who work with their masters and be¬ 
tween whom and the masters’ children practically no difference is made, 
but these are not sufficient for what is called extensive cultivation in 
Europe. 

The grain ripens in spikes; the threshing is generally done on stone 
floors, in the temple dedicated to ancestral worship, if the family is rich 
enough to own one; the rice is husked by means of rough wooden flails. 
In Indo-China, there are rice fields where steam theshers are used. 

Foreigners call unhusked rice paddy , a name everywhere current in 
the Extreme East. 
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In most rice fields, there are two crops a year. Some fields, either 
on account of the difficulty of irrigation at various seasons, or for other 
reasons, only permit of one. 

The population is extremely large, the peasants are very poor; so, if 
the soil gives rice of good quality, the family, instead of taking the amount 
required for its personal consumption from its own crop, prefers to sell all 
its paddy and buy rice of inferior quality. 

When the families cultivate ground that is not their own they often 
pay rent in kind ; the proprietors thus sometimes have a supply of rice in 
excess of their requirements and can sell it. 

Thus the rice placed on the market, above all in the interior, is supplied: 
ist., by farmers working their own land; 2nd., by tenant farmers ; 3rd., 
by landlords not farming their land, but leasing it. 


(a) Purchase 0/ Rice from the Farmer. 

Z\ ative rice is sold in the husk, that is to say as paddy ; but it is also 
sold quite husked, in smaller quantities, however. The Chinese we have 
consulted reckon that the amount of paddy sold is more than twice that of 
the husked rice, or that the proportion is as seven to three. 

The rice is sold either on the farm or on the market. The rice 
merchants or their commission agents visit the villages at the moment of 
the harvest and make the farmers or the landlords offers for their rice. 

As a matter of fact, the peasants prefer not to deal with these mid¬ 
dlemen; they like better to sell their paddy or their rice on the market, 
but it often happens it is too far away, the roads are not practicable, 
for, as nobody keeps them in order, they may be rendered so bad by 
rain that transport is too difficult for the poorly equipped peasant, 
or again, sometimes, the roads are not safe as robbers infest the country. In 
these cases, the peasants sell their rice to the active enterprising agents who 
come to the farm itself for it and transport it at their own risk and peril, 
paying, if need be, a small tax to the banditti they meet. But of course 
they pay a low price for the rice. 

These agents, though they do not buy the standing crop, sometimes 
advance the farmer, before the rice is ripe, either money or provisions. 

When it is time for harvesting, the agents, or the merchants, come to 
supervise the work on the spot, and they are obliged to travel a great deal 
as the rice matures at different dates on different soil in these large 
provinces. 

Wherever there are streams of water permitting of it, the paddy is car¬ 
ried in junks to the markets or the merchants' warehouses, and it is a fortun¬ 
ate thing that China is well supplied with waterways. The importance of 
waterways for the transport of rice is so great, that the Emperors constructed 
a canal from the region of the Yang-Tse-Kiang to the neighbourhood of 
Pekin, specially for the purpose of bringing northwards the tribute of 
rice paid by the South. 
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(b) Sale on the Market. 

On the markets, purchasers are divided into three classes: ist., agents; 
2nd., merchants properly so called ; 3rd., warehousemen. 

The first are only middlemen who could often be dispensed with, 
were Chinese customs different from what they are. In fact, in the case of 
business transactions between two individuals Chinese custom is peculiar. 
In all business transactions, even not commercial, it is usual to have 
recourse to a third party ; in case of differences, he must soothe the 
susceptibilities of both parties, for the rules of the country do not allow of 
open contradiction; this is the origin of the intermediary. Even for mar¬ 
riages proposals and agreements are made through intermediaries. The 
custom is universal. The intermediary also stands surety. 

The merchants properly so called buy paddy or rice on the market ; 
and they may be said to be direct purchasers, for, generally, they deal 
with brokers who have purchased in the villages and resell. Often also, 
the farmer who himself brings his crop to the market is represented by an 
intermediary to whom he pays a small commission. 

Finally, the third class consists of warehousemen, who store the rice 
brought by the peasants up to the time of the sale: they also act on occasion 
as brokers. 

Between these three classes, there is a continual series of transactions 
of sale and purchase. 

The dealers keep themselves very well informed with regard to the 
state of the standing crops. As soon as the harvest begins, they get samples 
of the rice, estimate the quality according to districts and give proof of 
that shrewdness which makes the Chinese excellent speculators. Thus, 
the price is fixed beforehand, for the demand is known and estimated in 
accordance with previous years. In spite of there being no accurate statist¬ 
ics, it does not appear that the dealers are much at fault in their calcul¬ 
ations. 

There are many merchants ; they have not much capital and therefore 
cannot form trusts w hich w r ould prevent freedom of sale by the establish¬ 
ment of a monopoly of this article of the first necessity. 

It sometimes happens, indeed, that, in order to purchase the entire 
cargo of a junk consisting of rice of a certain quality, the merchants form 
co-operative associations for purchase limited to that one operation and 
then distribute the goods in proportion to their commercial requirements, 
but these associations are not real trusts. Their object is to facilitate 
the purchase of rice, under favourable conditions, by small merchants who 
only obtain it in limited quantities. 

In certain districts, indeed, good quality rice is not consumed to & 
large extent; the poorest regions buy only a very small quantity of this 
rice, but there are always families well enough off to purchase a little of it. 

It is to the interest of the merchants of these regions, who could not 
buy rice, little of which they can sell at a remunerative price, to become 
members of the above co-operative*societies. 
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Trade is free in China. There are merchants who do not belong to 
any corporation and we may even say that every Chinaman has an apti¬ 
tude for commercial business. So, people who are not rice merchants, 
if they have the money available, buy sacks of rice to re-sell with the idea 
of making a profit. 

However, in practice, the merchants associate in corporations like 
all other Chinese merchants, for in China the spirit of association is 
universal. Thus there are regional or local rice merchants' associations 
for the defence of their members' interests, the object of which is partly 
to try to regulate prices. 

This system might lead to monopolies, and the artificial raising of 
prices, giving the members a profit out of proportion to the economic 
services they render ; but in fact this does not happen. 

The freedom of trade, on the one hand, and the large number of smalt 
merchants, on the other, prevent the corporations degenerating into trusts. 

But the most powerful check upon monopolists is to be found in 
the operations conducted by the charitable associations and the public 
authorities. 


(c) Sales at Low Prices and Distribution of Rice. 

The charitable associations, interested in rice, are groups of di¬ 
stinguished, rich and philanthropic persons, whose object is to relieve the suf¬ 
ferings to which the want of economic organization in China exposes the 
inhabitants in times of scarcity. The country is so large that even in the 
best years there are some districts where, owing to bad harvests, famine 
decimates the excessive population who, w'hile in ordinary seasons they 
manage to live with difficulty, have no reserve against bad seasons. 

The associations above mentioned use their capital to purchase, large 
quantities of rice to be sold again at cost price to the poor. 

The customs of the country would not allow the merchants’ corpor¬ 
ations to oppose the beneficent w ork of these charitable associations; the 
merchants would be discountenanced and dishonoured if they tried to. 
In fact, the corporations assist the associations, by selling to them at very 
low rates. 

These charitable associations sell at cost price, that is to say at the 
price they themselves have paid, themselves bearing the expenses of the 
purchase. 

Again, with a view to future periods of scarcity, the Government, 
wherever possible, erected elevators for rice, bought with the funds 
derived from taxation or collected as contributions in kind, most frequently, 
in payment of the land tax. The expression, " contribution ”, when 
applied to taxes in China before the Revolution is somewhat inaccurate, 
for, in those days, the tax was a tribute paid to the universal proprietor, 
the Emperor, and the grant of rice out of the public elevator was a 
charitable gift on the part of the prince, the parent of his people. 
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The charitable associations and the Government have always been care¬ 
ful not to buy or store poor quality rice, their object being only to succour 
the famished and prevent their death from hunger. 

In fact, their efforts are often insuffcient; in some years of bad harvest 
terrible famines destroy as much as two thirds of the population of some 
prefectures, even of some provinces. The history of the last century 
contains a pitiable record of such famines. 

The rice supplied for the relief of distress is sold in special warehouses, 
provisionally established in the pagodas, the common property of the 
towns, or in temporary huts erected in the public squares. 

In times of severe famine, when those who are not well off and even 
the rich might be tempted to purchase rice cheap, the charitable societies 
deliver orders both inscribed and not inscribed, on which the quantity of 
grain to which the purchaser is entitled is entered. These orders may be 
compared with the tickets for bread given to the poor in our countries. 

In China, as in Europe, a man would forfeit general esteem, if he had 
recourse to public charity, while still in possession of sufficent means of 
subsistence. So, only the poor — and poverty sometimes means an 
unheard of degree of destitution — present themselves at the window of 
the offices where the orders are distributed. 

The charitable associations, generally, situated in the towns or large 
villages, send junks with rice along the canals to the towns and small 
villages. 

The Government rice elevators in the last century it seems did not 
render all the services that might have been expected from them. 

Many officers, whose duty it was to keep them stocked, were dismissed 
or punished by the Government for bad management. The elevators 
remained empty when they should have been filled ; the agents sold the 
reserves of rice for their own benefit; the absence of all real supervision, 
characteristic of the Imperial administration, led to a considerable amount 
of intrigue in all the prefectures. In many of their edicts the Emperors 
made public complaint of the deficiencies and venality of the function¬ 
aries, but no effectual remedy could be effected and the defects of this sy¬ 
stem were to a large extent the cause of the revolution. 

In addition to the taxes being levied on a very bad system, from 70 % 
to 80 % of what was collected did not reach the Treasury offices. This 
was the case both in respect to the tax in kind, collected in rice, and to the 
tax in money. Thus, the amount that should have been reserved for bad 
seasons was in this way considerably reduced. 

In addition, the rice bought from foreign countries by the mandarins 
of the maritime provinces of the south was misappropriated in every way, 
for Chinese governors are frequently guilty of such acts, the archaic 
patriarchal administration no longer meeting the requirements of modern 
society. The dismissals and punishments of officers, of too rare occur¬ 
rence, only resorted to in extraordinary cases or when the malversations, 
embezzlements and corruption became really too scandalous, were ineffec- 
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tual. So, the system o£provision, by means of public elevators, could not 
succeed. 

This was the situation at the outbreak of the revolution in which 
the Imperial dynasty disappeared, in October, 1911. 

Then the revolutionary storm swept away everything, many mandarins 
were massacred, while others fled; as the disturbance has not ceased, and 
no administrative reform in the sense of the western systems has been 
commenced, the situation in regard to the rice elevator has not changed. 
Very fortunately in these latter years the harvests have been particularly 
good, as in the year 1912, for it would have been impossible to apply 
even such insufficient remedies as in the past in case of a disastrous famine, 

In all the country there has been no need to distribute rice to the 
poor, and the trade has not been therefore affected. 

(d) Rice MerchantCorporations. 

The corporations of rice merchants are composed of all those who 
habitually trade in rice, the commission agents, brokers, warehousemen 
and merchants owning warehouses for the sale of rice. Distillers of spir¬ 
its from rice and dealers in the same are also members of them. 

It is not compulsory to belong to the corporation ; but, in fact, when 
a man has engaged in the rice trade, he soon desires to profit by the advant¬ 
ages of the association; everything urges him in that direction. 

Those who undertake the husking of paddy , even when they limit 
themselves to that, are considered as rice merchants; but really the 
busker of rice is at the same time a merchant. 

The corporations, like those for every class of trade, have a board of 
management for the whole association: an office consisting of a president, 
secretaries etc. The Chinese have been long accustomed to collective 
action; they are habituated to it in their families where each is literally 
a number : he is in fact designated by a figure: the first, the third etc. 
Before all things he belongs to his group. However, if the corporation 
may, in certain circumstances, act collectively, neither its object nor its 
effect is the suppression of the commercial individuality of its members, 
and thus it does not encourage a system of monopoly. 

On the contrary, the Chinese, living in a society, in which for long 
ages, there have been no noble classes, have a keen sentiment of equality, 
which often gives rise to a curious jealousy. Consequently, they endeavour 
to realise this idea in the corporation and expect it to establish among 
its members a respect for a certain distributive justice in commercial 
matters. For example, when rice is purchased from the farmers, they 
see to it that the distribution is always made in proportion to the average 
means of each. 

The rice merchants' corporations are always urging the public author¬ 
ities to forbid the exportation of rice in good seasons. 

This action, which at first sight seems inconsistent with a wise economy, 
none the less has beneficent effects. In fact, unless a reserve supply has 
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been stored, it would not be possible, on account of the difficulty and the 
high cost of transport, when a bad harvest comes, to obtain from foreign 
markets, as the rest of the world does, the grain necessary for the food 
of the people. 

It must be noted that China does not produce an amount of rice 
sufficient for its requirements for many years ; any measure tending to 
prevent the export of this first necessity of life is therefore an advantage 
for the country. On this point, the interests of the trade and of the public 
are in agreement. This action of the corporations in checking exportation, 
tends to hinder or limit the rise in prices in future years. 

The profits of the merchants of rice are very small compared with 
the amount sold; they are satisfied with only 2 or 3 per cent. Very large 
wholesale merchants are rare in proportion to the population. Those who 
are richer than their fellows buy on a larger scale but never with the object 
of monopolising the market. 

If they were tempted to do so, or even if the members of a corpor¬ 
ation endeavoured to form a trust to control the market price for their 
own advantage, the magistrate would at once intervene. 

Under the old government, in fact, the authority of the mandarin, 
representing the sovereign, was theoretically absolute, like that of the Em¬ 
peror. The prefect, or sub-prefet, who by force arrested and punished 
merchants guilty of monopolising the market, would have done his duty 
and have been supported by public opinion. But such cases as we have 
supposed are not recorded. 

At present, trade is in theory free, as the provisional constitution 
of May, 1912 proclaimed it ; but on May 1st., 1914, a new dictatorial con¬ 
stitution was proclaimed by the President: of the Republic who has, theor¬ 
etically, absolute power for an indefinite period, as the new constitution 
does not fix any term for the office of the first magistrate of the State. 

Although this new system is contrary to the ideas of the men who 
made the revolution and of whom the elective bodies were composed : 
the Chamber, the Senate, the Provincial Assemblies etc., which are now 
dissolved and broken up, it is none the less the actual government of China 
to-day. We can therefore no longer say that there is still free trade accord ¬ 
ing to law, as proclaimed in the first constitution of the Republic, as the 
merchants’ corporations and all merchants are now under an absolute 
government resembling that of the Empire. But this new system of 
government which has revived the systems in force under the former 
dynasty seems to have no more than it an interest in interfering with the 
freedom of trade, which in fact still continues today. It can interfere 
with it the less easily as the former staff of mandarins whose exactions 
alone constituted a great hindrance so trade have been too widely 
scattered by the revolution soon to resume all their positions and 
reintroduce their former practices. 

At present the only difficulty in the way of commercial transactions 
is the latent anarchy resulting from a revolution which has not yet 
come to an end, as the adversaries of the present dictatorship continue 
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the struggle against it even by violent means. In 1913, the constit¬ 
utionalist revolt in the Southern provinces created serious difficulties for 
trade ; that civil strife which was extended to the larger part of China, 
if it led to a special financial crisis, and the depreciation of the notes 
of the local banks to about half their value, does not seem to have 
directly affected the rice trade. In the midst of the political turmoil, 
the merchants have continued their ordinary transactions in connection 
with this important article. 


(e) Importation oj Rice. 


Foreign rice enters China as a rule through Hongkong, a British 
port, in a good position on the confines of the populous province of Canton. 
This rice <^omes from Indo China, Birma and Siam. 

In th^ first of these countries, near Saigon, the capital of Cochin 
China, there is a Chinese town under French government. There, about 
200,000 Chinese are engaged either directly or indirectly in the man¬ 
ipulation, husking, purchase and sale of rice. There are many large fac¬ 
tories for the preparation of rice, turning out between 1,000 and 1,200 
tons a day. 

Chinese purchasers in the Cochin China provinces buy paddy from the 
Annamites fairly cheaply, thanks to their knowledge of the language ot 
the country, which they learn easily, and of the writing, for the Annamites 
use Chinese characters. Targe fortunes have thus been made in the rice 
trade by Chinese at Cholon, the town we refer to. 

In the absence of complete statistics, it is difficult to know precisely 
the amount of rice imported, as, by a very serious fraud, part of the rice 
which enters China escapes the vigilance of the Customs offices under 
European direction. According to the figures furnished by^ this department, 
in 1910 China bought 9,409,594 piculs of foreign rice for a value of 
119,000,000 francs and in 1911, 5,302,085 piculs valued at 70,000,000 frs. 

Rice is not exported from China, nor do foreigners buy it there ; yet 
a certain quantity, generally of inferior quality, does leave the country, 
and serves as food for the Chinese, about 8,000,000 in number, who have 
emigrated to the confines of China, to the South and to the Straits. This 
exportation has scarcely any interest for international trade, which would 
find no advantage in competing with it. 

On the contrary, what is of importance for it is the importation of 
rice, by a population consuming it largely who doubtless for a long time 
will not be able to produce enough for all their needs. 

In accordance with the most recent investigations and the most re¬ 
liable information; the Chinese population is reckoned at about 440,000,000. 
Such a mass presents an enormous consuming force, but before the import¬ 
ation of rice can be very advantageous for foreign importers, China must 
develop economically and industrially ; the population, now extremely 
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poor, must be enriched, so that this imported rice may be exchanged for 
other produce of which foreigners have need. 

It is especially necessary that a new industry should allow of 
production, with less labour, of greater value than is obtained from the 
plant now cultivated by so many Chinese. It seems that mining industry 
might answer the need, for geological investigations in China have shown 
that the subsoil of the country is one of the richest in the world. All the 
principal metals exist there together with coal in considerable quantity. 

Before there can be a larger importation of foreign rice in China, the 
country will have to improve arid increase its means of internal communic¬ 
ation ; for the cost of transport of this heavy and bulky merchandise is 
• high. It will only be possible to introduce foreign goods of the class of rice 
and other grain when railways, and river and canal communication have 
made great progress. 

At present, the rivers afford the best means of transport, but, in spite 
of the abundance of streams, they cannot serve every part of this im¬ 
mense country. The absence of roads, necessitating heavy expense for 
porterage, will render the importation of rice in the remote provinces 
almost impossible, and the population will remain exposed to the terrible 
famines which sometimes decimate it, until there is a system of good roads. 

Until the means of communication correspond with the number of 
the inhabitants, the natives of the interior must, therefore, rely on their 
own agricultural industry for their livelihood. 

The Chinese are excellent farmers, very industrious, very sober, 
understanding their business well, very devoted to it and really attached 
to their native soil, which they look upon as a second divinity, the mystic 
spouse of Heaven who sends the fertilising rain. 

In spite of these qualities and of the industry of the farmers, in the 
country districts poverty is general; the slightest economic change pro¬ 
duces want and even the most extreme destitution . 

One of the causes of this is to be sought in the ignorance and indiffer¬ 
ence of the governors in the last few centuries. They permitted the popul¬ 
ation to destroy all the forests and did not arrange for re-afforestation. The 
consequence is seen in terrible inundations which lay waste the country, 
rendering cultivation in the mountain districts very difficult or impossible, 
for the water carries away the soil and leaves only bare rock. The peasants 
are thus obliged to concentrate in too large numbers in the neighbourhood 
of streams where they fall victims to floods which destroy their standiug 
crops and force them in vain to redouble their efforts. 

Thus regions, which might have supplied abundance of agricultural 
produce and enriched the country, have become the most unfruitful and 
poorest; so that China, in spite of its large area, can hardly feed its 
population. 

The continually increasing number of foreigners in. China during the 
last half century, the resulting conflicts, the indemnities the Government 
has had to pay in consequence of wars or rebellions, the increasing needs 
due to new contracts, and the attempted reforms have induced the Govern- 
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ment to contract loans abroad and have thus obliged the country in order 
to pay the interest on the loans, the principal of which is now about 
6,000,000,000 francs, to export amounts which would have been more usefully 
employed in the organization and enrichment of the nation. As also these 
loans have not been invested advantageously and money has been lost in 
the general disorder, there has been an increase of poverty. In order to 
pay the interest, in the absence of a reasonable and profitable system of 
taxation, the Court increased the taxes and established new ones which 
largely alienated the population already so poor, who, being too numerous 
for the profit derived from the soil, had had the greatest difficulty in 
paying the former taxes, although they were very light. Hence, a general 
unrest and irritation which, notwithstanding the peaceable character of 
the Chinese peasant, has ended in a revolution. 

But this, which up to the present has only affected the political life, 
has in no way remedied the economic evils which chiefly led to it. The 
Chinese peasants, forming the immense majority of the nation, are still 
exposed to the same distress, the principal causes of which we have 
indicated above. 

Today the improvement of agriculture, reafforestation, and the cultiv¬ 
ation of large territories which must be again rendered fertile, are a vital 
necessity for China. 

If this improvement is not realised, emigration will increase, and the 
Chinese peasant, abandoning the soil which does not yield him sufficient 
nutriment, will be forced to go and seek his daily rice abroad and invade 
the rest of the world, pacifically or otherwise. 

Already in Australia, America and elsewhere, Chinese emigration 
presents a serious problem in regard to international labour competition. 

Thus, the question of rice in China, which, at first sight, seemed 
only to concern the inhabitants of that country, is really of universal 
importance. 
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THE PROBLEM OF THE ECONOMIC DISTRIBUTION 
OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS: RESOLUTIONS OF CONGRESS. 


In this Bulletin we have more than once had occasion to refer to the 
fact that among American farmers there is widespread and growing dis¬ 
satisfaction with existing methods of distributing farm products. Briefly, 
the farmers complain that the fraction which they receive of the ultimate 
price paid by the consumer is unfairly small, and that as a result farming 
is yielding either a very small margin of profit or no profit at all. 

With the object of ascertaining the facts by an investigation of the 
whole process of distribution, the Government, in 1913, established a special 
office under the title of the Bureau of Marketing, and at the same time 
with the object of supplementing the work of the new Bureau and, spec¬ 
ifically, for the purpose of promoting sound schemes of co-operation 
among both producers and consumers, organized, under the direction of 
the eminent economist Professor T. N. Carver, a small special division 
known as the Rural Organization Service. These new divisions have been 
steadily at work for some twelve months, but as the questions with which 
they are occupied are notoriously complicated and the enquiries have 
to be conducted over an immensely wide field, it is too early yet to expect 
them to produce tangible results. 

In the meantime, however, the discussion of the problem of finding 
more economic methods for the sale and distribution of farm products 
continues unabated in the United States, and, on two occasions at least, 
has occupied the attention of Congress. On September 8th of this year 
Mr. Fletcher introduced in the Senate a “ Joint Resolution for the Appoint¬ 
ment of a National Marketing Commission, ” and two days later Mr. Good¬ 
win introduced the same Resolution in a slightly amended form in the House 
of Representatives. As amended the Resolution reads thus : — 

" Whereas it is patent that there are defects in the economic system 
of the United States which affect adversely the producers and the consum¬ 
ers of agricultural products; and 

Whereas these defects have been accentuated by the European war, 
and to a degree justifying the recent utterances of the President of the 
United States in the matter of the high cost of living ; and 

‘‘ Whereas various attempts have been made from time to overcome 
these defects, mainly through non-governmental agencies, and recently 
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under governmental agency under the Bureau of Marketing of the Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture ; and 

“ Whereas experiences has, however, proven that the solution of this 
question is not to be found in non-governmental agencies nor is it to be 
found in a governmental agency. It is to be found in a semi-official govern¬ 
mental agency, as is here proposed, as witness the success in the European 
countries of such a system, a system which has swept aside the trusts 
in food products and which renders the trust an impossibility ; and 

“ Whereas the present abnormally high prices for food products not 
alone offers an opportune time for the establishment of a semi-official govern¬ 
mental agency as a means for the temporary solution of this problem but 
also for the organization of the agricultural forces of the United States on 
the lines indicated as a means for the permanent solution of this problem : 
Now, therefore, be it 

“ Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled , That the President be authorized 
and requested to appoint a National Marketing Commission to be composed 
of 29 members, 15 of whom shall be farmers and 14 of whom shall be select¬ 
ed with reference to their eminence in commerce, law, finance and transpor¬ 
tation. 

Sec. 2. That such National Marketing Commission shall meet in the 
city of Washington at a time designated by the President and organize 
by the election of officers, and adopt a plan of action for the effective organ¬ 
ization of the States, counties, and localities of the United States for the 
economic distribution of the products of the farm, with power to act in 
so far only as affecting individuals and organizations that shall elect to 
become a part of this national marketing system. " 

It will be seen that the Resolution as it stands gives very little inform¬ 
ation as to what powers it is proposed to confer on the National Commission 
or as to what its precise duties would be. The Resolution was under 
consideration by the House of Representatives Committee on Agriculture 
on September 14th, and on that occasion Mr. David Tubin the United 
States Delegate to the International Institute of Agriculture, who may 
be regarded as the real author of the scheme, explained his views at some 
length. 

From Mr. Tubin's evidence it appears that what is contemplated is 
the creation of a huge number of commissions which, under the final 
direction of the National Marketing Commission, will form a single vast 
organization, not, indeed, for the actual work of selling and distributing 
farm produce, but for the dissemination of information as to markets and 
for the provision of all the other facilities necessary for the economic distri¬ 
bution of such produce. 

The National Commission would be appointed in the first instance 
by the President,. The Governors of the States would then appoint State 
Commissions ; the State Commissions would appoint County Commissions ; 
and, lastly, the County Commissions would appoint Township Commissions. 
The County and Township Commissions would make provision for sending 
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the local products to market in the right quantities and at the right time, 
and would where necessary establish open air and covered markets, sample 
rooms, exchanges and auction rooms, providing separate divisions in the 
various salesrooms for wholesale and for retail selling. The National 
Commission in Washington would resemble the German Landwirtschaftsrat 
inasmuch as it would act as an Advisory Council of the Government in 
all matters affecting agriculture and particularly in all that related to agri¬ 
cultural legislation, but as its most important function would be to direct 
the business of selling and distributing farm products, it would resemble 
even more closely the Board of Directors of a co-operative selling as¬ 
sociation or “ Exchange The majority of the members of all the Com¬ 
missions would be farmers, while, the minority, it is intended, would be 
composed largely of business men of high ability thoroughly familiar with 
modern methods of distribution and sale. 

Under the expert direction of the Commissions the distribution of 
farm products would, it is claimed, be affected with maximum regularity 
at a minimum cost, and as a result the producer would receiv e better prices 
and at the same time be relieved from the risk and anxiety of selling through 
agencies over which he has no control; while the consumer would benefit 
by having assured to him constant supplies of fresh products at fair and 
reasonable prices. 

On September 4th, 1914, the Senate passed another Joint Resolu¬ 
tion which may in the course of a comparatively short time prove to be of 
immense importance, and which if acted upon will introduce an entirely 
new factor into the problem of distributing the world's supply of agricul¬ 
tural staples. The Resolution in question aims at securing, through the 
medium of the International Institute of Agriculture, the convening of an 
International Conference at Rome for the consideration of the problem 
of " steadying the world’s prices for staples The resolution as passed 
by both Houses of Congress is as follows : — 

“ Resolved by the Senate and House <>f Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled , 

That in accordance with the authority of letter (f) of article nine of the 
treaty establishing the Institute, which provides that it shall “ submit 
to the approval of the Governments, if there be need, measures for the 
protection of the common interests of farmers, ” the American Delegate 
to the International Institute of Agriculture is hereby instructed to present 
(during the nineteen hundred and fourteen fall sessions) to the Permanent 
Committee the following Resolutions , to the end that they may be sub¬ 
mitted for action at the General Assembly in nineteen hundred and fifteen, 
so as to permit the proposed Conference to be held in Rome during the 
fortnight preceding the session of the General Assembly of the Institute 
in nineteen hundred and seventeen : 
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Resolutions. 

i( The General Assembly instructs the International Institute of 
Agriculture to invite the adhering governments to partecipate in an 
International Conference on the subject of steadying the world's price 
of staples. 

" This Conference shall consist of members appointed by each of the 
Governments adhering to the Institute, and is to consider the advisability 
of formulating a Convention for the establishment of a Permanent Inter¬ 
national Commerce Commission on Merchant Marine and on Ocean Freight 
Rates with consultative, deliberative, and advisory powers. 

“ vSaid Conference to be held in Rome during the fortnight preceding 
the session of the General Assembly of the Institute in nineteen hundred 
and seventeen. ” 

It will be observed the steps by which it is proposed to achieve the 
object in view, — the establishment of a Permanent Commission on Ocean 
Freight Rates, — are of a very deliberate kind, and that even under the 
most favourable circumstances no formal proposal for an International 
Convention for the purpose could be made before 1917. Ample time, it 
is evident, is allowed for the fullest possible discussion of the whole question, 
apart from the fact that it would l>e unreasonably sanguine to hope that 
a great war will not impose at least some delay upon the materialisation 
of the project. 
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HOME COLONISATION IN THK CAUCASUS 
FROM iqo8 TO ic)1 2 . 


The great agricultnr;i 1 reform now being carried out in Russia consists, 
as we know, of three fundamental operations, namely: the abolition of 
the “ mir ”, the general readjustment of the farms that have passed 
into private hands, and, finally, the grant of arable land to peasants 
not possessed of land, as far as it is possible, either without charge or 
on specially favourable conditions (r). 

This last work presented considerable difficulties. In European 
Russia, the Government, could only cede to peasants who had no land such 
areas as had been bought from the nobility or the crown, and consequently 
bought at too high a rate to be abandoned to peasants who had no land 
on conditions that were 1 really possible for them. 

Therefore, the Government bethought itself of the immense sparsely 
peopled areas of Russian Asia, Siberia, Turkestan, the steppes of Semi- 
rietsehensk and, finally, the Caucasus, where the land is everywhere, if 
not quite unoccupied and to he had for nothing, at least purchasable at 
low prices. 

Rut this land had to be ” prepared Sometimes there was no water, 
sometimes too much ; here the virgin forests prevented agriculture, else¬ 
where the absolute want of roads made the areas inaccessible. And every¬ 
where it was necessary to survey, and fix the boundaries and establish the 
rights of ownership. Finally, it was necessary to think of the welfare of 
the colonists themselves, to establish medical stations and pharmacies, 
found schools for the children, build churches, organize postal and com¬ 
mercial communication etc. 

All these operations, the organization and general direction of colon¬ 
isation in all the immense area of the Empire of the Czars were entrusted 
to an office specially founded at the General Department of Agriculture 
and Agricultural Organization under the name of the Colonisation Depart¬ 
ment (IleperejroineeKoo Vupaivienie). Dependent on this Department 
are local Commissions, each of them entrusted with the colonisation of 
a particular region, and publishing, at intervals, varying according to 

(i) More- complete information with regard to the Russian land reform will be found in 
the numbers of this Bulletin for November, 1913 and January, 1914. 
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the importance of the work accomplished, detailed reports of the results 
obtained. 

Thanks to these reports, we hope to be able to study the entire work 
of colonisation in each of the different parts of Asiatic Russia, in turn, 
in this Bulletin. 

The present article, the first of the series, is devoted to the countries in 
which the work of colonisation carried out has been least important. Except 
in the absolutely uninhabitable regions of the country, the density of the 
population in the Caucasus is scarcely lower than that of many provinces 
of Central Russia. It is therefore not here that areas can be placed at 
the disposal of the Colonists as extensive as those offered by Siberia and 
the Transcaspian regions. On the other hand, the land in the Caucasus, 
as we shall see, is capable of intensive cultivation and so on a smaller area 
offers the possibility of far more concentrated colonisation. 

Most of the statistics on which our account is based are taken from the 
Report pubhshed by the Caucasus Colonisation Commission under the title 

w OCaopr. HepeceJiemrecKaro Ha Kaincaaii aa imTHJiiyrie 1908-1912 r. r. ** 

(Sketch of the Colonisation of the Caucasus in the Five Years 1908-1912). 


§ i. First attempfs at colonisation. 

The first attempts at Russian Colonisation of the Caucasus w r ere made 
in the middk of the last century. They were of an eminently political 
character. Anxious for the definite establishment of Russian rule in 
the country, the viceroy of the time, Prince Woronzoff (1), distributed 
lots of arable land gratuitously to time expired non commissioned offcers 
and soldiers of the arm} of occupation, who desired to establish themselves 
in the country, and to members of certain religious sects the Government 
desired to remove from the central provinces of the Empire. 

This kind of colonisation was, of course, in no sense systematic. It 
soon led to conflicts of every kind with the original inhabitants, above 
all in regard to the right of ownership of the land and it was gradually 
abandoned. 

The work of colonisation was only resumed a half century later by 
Prince Galitzin, appointed in 1898 Commander in Chief of the Military 
District and Governor General of the Caucasus. The country was then 
entirely pacified and, in order that the former inhabitants might not suffer 
in their rights to their land, Russian Colonisation was inevitably limited 
to the land belonging to the Crown or to the remote steppes of the South 
East, utilised at most for winter grazing by the semi-nomad tribes of the 
Persian frontier. 

In the first case the results were of hardly any importance. Scattered 
over the immense area of the country in which they formed isolated en~ 


(1) Viceroy between 1844 and 1854. 
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claves, and more especially in the wild mountain regions, these crown 
lands were so little suited for systematic and concentrated colonisation 
that in many cases there was absolutely no means of access to them. 

• There was better success in the steppes region. At Muchansk, for 
example, some very simple irrigation works rendered a large part of the 
steppe of the same name fit for colonisation (1). 

Decisive progress in the colonisation of the Caucasus, however, only 
dates from *1905. It began with the re-establishment of the vice-royalty 
in that year, and the necessity, due to the great agricultural reform of 
the following years, of finding, in the Caucasus amongst other places an 
outlet for the overflow agricultural population of the central provinces 
of the Empire. 

A local Colonisation Commission was founded in the Colonisation 
Office of the Department of Agriculture and Agricultural Organization 
(IlepecejieiciecKoe yiipaujieme FjiaBHaro ynpaBJienm 3eMJie ycTpottcTBa h 
3 eMa©Atvmi) with instructions to study not only the quantity of land 
unoccupied in the Caucasus and the possibility of colonising it, but also 
the question of the readjustment and reorganization, both from the 
agricultural and administrative point of view, of the colonies already 
existing. The programme proposed for this Commission by decree of the 
viceroy, dated February 13th., 1907, included in fact : 

1. The preparatory study of the economic condition and the legal 
rights to landed property both of the original inhabitants and of the Russian 
colonists already established on the land adapted to a good system of 
colonisation, as well as the readjustment and organization of the land of 
these districts. 

2. Determination and delimitation in the desert steppes of East 
Transcaucasia of districts for colonisation forming as far as possible a 
compact and continuous block in each district. 

3. Construction in the Provinces of the Black Sea Coast (Black 
Sea Province and districts of Suchum and Kutais) of a system of roads 
to render accessible to colonisation the mountain districts of the Southern 
slope of the great chain of *be Caucasus. 

4. Systematic organization of the colonies, whether already estab¬ 
lished or to be established, from a legal as well as from an economic and 
agricultural point of view, organization of agricultural subsidies, medical 
stations, pharmacy stations, building of churches, schools etc. 

Thus we see there is no further question here of exclusively Russian 
colonisation. The law will be the same fer all. The Russians an^l the 
original inhabitants will equally share in the benefits obtained by the 
work and efforts of the Commission, as will appear even more clearly from 
the following brief study of the results obtained in the period 1908-1912. 


(1) See below. 
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§ 2. Area of land suitable for colonisation in the Caucasus. 

It is still impossible at the present moment to estimate even approx¬ 
imately, the whole extent of the land suitable for colonisation in the Caucasus. 
The Colonisation Commission has so far only had time to estimate the 
area in two of the most important regions of the country, that is to say, 
in the extreme west, in the Black Sea Province (HepHOMopcKam ryfiepHia), 
and, in the opposite extremity of the country, in the steppes of East 
Transcaucasia. 

The area of the whole of this arable land that can be legally colonised 
in the two regions alone is now about 2,000,000 deciatines, or about 2,200,000 
hectares, that is to say, it is equal to that of the land cultivated in the 
whole of Switzerland. 

As it was not possible, in view of the limited economic resources at 
its disposal, to undertake the preliminary work of colonisation for the 
whole area of these two districts, the Colonisation Commission divided 
them each into regions of immediate colonisation, that is to say districts 
in which it has immediately undertaken the work contemplated in its pro¬ 
gramme, and into reserves of the first class, in which the work will be com¬ 
menced as soon as time and the, available financial resources permit. 

The region of the steppes of Eastern Transcaucasia extend along the 
right bank of the Kura, from the environs of the town of Jelisavetpol to 
the Aras and the Caspian Sea. The area of the district is about 1,650,000 
hectares, that is to say nearly that of the arable land of Belgium, and this 
land is now only utilised for winter pasturage by the half nomad tribes 
of the Persian frontier, but, once expropriated and supplied with a proper 
system of canals, would be adapted to the most lucrative farming, especi¬ 
ally to the cultivation of cotton. 

The region of immediate cultivation on which the Colonisation Com 
mission has up to the present concentrated all its efforts, includes here 
the steppes of Muchansk and Milsk, in the very centre of the region, towards 
the confluence of the Aras and the Kura. The first has an area of 324,303 
deciatines (356,650 hectares), the second an area of 318,869 deciatines 
(350,000 hectares). In regard to the other steppes in the country, those 
of Salian, Schirvansk, Sardarabad and others, with a total area of about 
800,000 deciatines, the Colonisation Commission considers them for the 
present as reserves and has not as yet carried out any work in preparation 
of colonisation there. 

We saw above that, independently of the region of the Eastern Trans¬ 
caucasian steppes, the Colonisation Commission has concentrated its 
efforts also on the mountain regions of the Black Sea Province. The 
character of this region is quite different from that of the Persian frontier. 
Sheltered from all the winds of the North by the immense mass of the 
Caucasus Mountains, the "Riviera” between Now r orossijskand Suchum 
has quite a subtropical climate. Well supplied with water and rich in 
forests, it rises in terraces occupying admirable positions from the sea 
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to the snowy summits of the mountains. The whole region is certain 
to become a garden of unrivalled luxuriance, specially suited to the cultiv¬ 
ation of the vine and of fruit frees, as soon as the inland territory, now 
desert, is rendered accessible by the construction of roads, a work very 
difficult in these mountain regions. 

The " Riviera ” of the Caucasus includes the Black Sea Province 
% and the district of Suchum. In view of the exceptionally favourable 
nature of the country, it is easy to understand that colonisation on the part 
of private individuals began long before the Government took measures 
to facilitate a proper system of colonisation on a large scale. This was 
especially the case in the district of Suchum, which is much nearer the 
plain and consequently more easy of approach than the Black Sea Province. 
That is why the Commission decided to concentrate its efforts in the Pro¬ 
vince, limiting its work in the District to the regulation of the rights of the 
landholders and the readjustment of the farms in the colonies already 
existing. 

The whole area of the Black Sea Province is 743,214 deciatines. Of 
these nearly 500,000 deciatines belong to the State and consequently are 
available for colonisation. And in fact during the five years with which 
we are concerned here, the Colonisation Commission has already prepared 
for occupation arid allotted about 100,000 deciatines. Fifty thousand 
more are being prepared for colonisation and will be allotted as soon as 
the road construction now in course is completed and the land rendered 
accessible. The remainder, about 350,000 deciatines, forms part of the 
colonisation reserve and the preparation of these for settlement will only be 
undertaken when the work of preparation of the region to be colonised 
immediately is terminated. 

When all is said, the most serious difficulty in the way of the immedi¬ 
ate utilisation of these immense areas suitable for colonisation is the 
necessity of constructing, in the case of the Transcaucasian steppes, 
an immense system of canals, and, in that of the coast region, a no less 
extensive and costly system of roads. Naturally, the Colonisation Commiss¬ 
ion has had to concentrate its attention chiefly upon the solution of these 
two serious problems. 

However, that has in no way prevented it from allotting to the colon¬ 
ists holdings in other provinces of the Caucasus where this could be done 
without the necessity of carrying out the work of surveying, irrigation 
and organization of the system of roads before authorizing the colonists 
to /occupy their lots. We shall have evidence of this in the figures given 
in^the following section. 


§ 3. Results of colonisation between 1908 anb 1912. 

Up to the beginning of the five years' period with which we are dealing, 
the total area of the land assigned to the Colonists in all the provinces 
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of Caucasia was 258,580 deciatines (1), distributed amongst 30,386 individ¬ 
uals (2). 

Between 1908 and 1912 the Colonisation Commission was able to 
place at the disposal of new colonists a total area of 277,601 deciatines 
in 49,610 lots. 

The distribution of these single lots according to the province or 
territory of the region is seen below : 


Black Sea Province. 

3,305 single lobs 

Territory of Suehum. 

6,518 j > 

» 

Province of Kutais. 

445 

>• 

Territory of Batum. 

273 " 


Province of Tiflis. 

3.263 ■ 

)) 

Territory of Kars. 

1,520 

.0 

Province of Jelizavetpoi. 

2,QI0 

» 

Province of Baku (Muchansk Steppe) . 

>3,926 » 

il 

Territory of Daghestan. 

34 » 

» 

Territory of Kuban. 

5.459 » 

» 

Territory of Terek. 

1-957 » 

» 

Total . . . 

49,610 0 

ft 


Adding these figures to those previously given, we find that by January 
rst., 1913, the Government had placed at the disposal of Colonists ap¬ 
proved by it in the Caucasus a total area of 536,181 deciatines distributed 
in 79,996 single lots. 

Of this total there had been allotted : 



Deciatines 

Lots 

i. To Russians Established in the Country 



before Government Colonisation began. . 

19,760 

in i ,754 

2. To Colonists Natives of Caucasia . . . 

3. To Churches, Schools and Various Cora* 

79.043 

» 13,699 

raercial, Industrial or other Undertakings 

8,719 

» 1,346 

4. To New Immigrant Colonists. 

— 

» 63,197 

Total . . 

• 79.996 


(1) See below, Table No. II. 

(2) The allotment to families is made as follows: a single lot is assigned for each adult 
male member In the family capable of agricultural labour. Each family may therefore acquire 
as many individual lots as there are adult males in it irrespective of the total number of mem> 
bers in the family. 

The colonists of one and the same region form a colony (ynacTOK'b) for administrative 
purposes. The size of these colonies varies considerably from ylace to place. 
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Of the 63,197 single lots thus placed at the disposal of immigrant 
colonists, 38,787 were occupied by 12,026 families on January ist., 1913; 
11,500 had been already allotted, but not yet occupied; finally, 12,910 
had still to be distributed. 

Of the 12,026 families already established on the holdings allotted 
to them, 8,326 settled in the country between 1908 and 1912. 

These 8,326 families had a total number of more than 55,000 members, 
of whom 27,895 were males old enough for work. 

The dates of their establishment in the country were as follows : 


In 1908.1,815 families with 6,081 adult males 

» 1909.2,320 » " 7446 » •’ 

» 19 10 .1,675 5*544 

» Ip!! .. I,6l8 H ' 5»784 »' 

» 1912. 898 ' 3,080 


Total . , . 8,326 •> 27,895 


In the period with which we are concerned there W3S an average annual 
immigration of 5,500 adult male colonists fit for agricultural work, In 
the three years immediately preceding this period the average had been 
only 2,000. 

The holdings already allotted but not yet occupied by their propri¬ 
etors, or not. yet allotted and consequently free, were distributed in the 
various regions of the country as follows : 





Holdings as?igned 

Holdings 




but not yet 

not vet 




occupied 

assigned 

(Region 

of the Black Sea Coast . . . 

1,823 

3429 

i) 

)> 

Kuban and Terek. 

1,252 

340 

)) 

)> 

Baku and Daghestan . . 


7-379 

i-> 

i), 

Jelisavetpol. 

717 

1.445 

» 

)) 

Tiflis and Kars. 

381 

109 

» 

l 

i' 

Suchum. 

77 

4 

» 

» 

Kutais and Batum .... 

87 

404 



Total . . 

11,500 

12,910 


(The Colonisation Commission hoped to be able in the course of the 
year to assign 5,000 of the 12,910 holdings still unoccupied on January 
1st., 1913. It foresaw that the state of the irrigation works and the 
work of road construction would not permit of its allotting the other 
holdings among the numerous applicants. 
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§ 4. Irrigation in the muchansk steppe. 

Up to 1901, in this large region between the Aras, the Kura, the Caspian 
Sea and the Persian frontier, there were only two miserable villages 
both situated on the borders of this unproductive desert area. There 
has been a complete change since the work of irrigation began, initiated 
in the North in 1901 with the construction of the Galitzin Canal. By the 
completion of the work in 1906, three new villages had arisen on the canal 
and the number of colonists who desired to establish themselves there was 
so great that, in the foliowring year, a second canal had to be made to supple¬ 
ment the first and along it no less than nine new villages arose between 
1909 and 1911. 

Altogether, in this part of the steppe, the Government spent, between 
1904 and 1911, 312,000 roubles (830,000 frs.) on irrigation works, thanks 
to which 25,000 deciatines of land, formerly waste and unfit for any kind 
of cultivation, have been transformed into intensively cultivated and pro¬ 
ductive colonies, with a permanent and dense population. 

In the central part of the Muchansk steppe the work of irrigation, 
begun in 1909 on the initiative of the Colonisation Commission, has been 
facilitated by the existence in this place of an old canal made by the in¬ 
habitants of the country and then abandoned. Brought again into working 
order, this canal, 46 kilometres in length, was connected by another 26 
kilometres long, to which the name of Woronzoff Canal was given, in 
memory of the first pioneer of Colonisation in Caucasia. 

These works are not yet quite completed and yet nineteen villages 
have already arisen in this formerly quite deserted region. 

A second canal, close to the first, also bearing the name of Prince 
Woronzoff was commenced in 1912. It will be completed in 1915 and 
will render capable of cultivation an area sufficient for the establishment 
at least 2,500 colonists' families. 

In the Southern part of the steppe, finally, the work of irrigation was 
begun in 1909 with the construction of a canal intended to render an area 
of more than 21,000 deciatines fit for cultivation. Various circumstances 
have obstructed the work and at the end of the period we are dealing with 
it was as yet only possible to assign to the colonists about 1,500 deciatines 
prepared for cultivation. It is, however, hoped that the work may be 
resumed with greater energy and the enterprise successfully terminated 
within two or three years. 


§ s^Road construction in the black sea province. 


We know already that the problem of road construction is of the same 
importance for the Black Sea Province as that of irrigation for the Trans¬ 
caucasian Steppes. 
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As long as the inland districts of the Province remain isolated from 
the rest of the world owirg to the complete absence of roads, no serious 
and efficient colonisation can be undertaken. Unhappily, the lack of funds 
here also hinders the action of the authorities just as it does in Trans¬ 
caucasia. 

In 1903, a special commission prepared a plan for a whole system of 
roads. The necessary money had already been assigned for the purpose, and 
the work was about to commence when the war with Japan obliged the 
Government, for the moment at least, to abandon the idea. 

On the conclusion of peace, the plan was at once resumed, it is true, 
on a considerably reduced scale, in consideration of the financial conditions 
of the moment. It was proposed to construct altogether 560 versts (580 
kilometres) of roads between 1906 and 1912 and to place on the estimates 
for the corresponding years the amounts required for the w ork. 

It was even necessary to reduce this more limited programme. A 
combination of disastrous circumstances impeded the work and, in fact, 
during the period in question it was only possible to complete 127 versts 
of the 560 intended; on January 1st., 1913, 112 other kilometres vrere 
in course of construction. The expenditure up to that date had been 
more than 1,000,000 roubles. 

The general improvement of the economic conditions of the Empire 
fortunately permit of the hope of a considerably more rapid and more 
energetic construction of the roads in the province in the future. Thus, 
in the year 1913 alone, it was possible to assign an amount of 500,000 
roubles for the purpose, amounting to the half of the total expenditure 
between 1906 and 1912 and, thanks to this increase of the Government 
subsidies, the Colonisation Commisssion may not only actively push on the 
completion of the roads already begun, but also undertake the construction 
of about 80 new kilometres, by means of which 1,100 single colonists 1 
holdings, up to the present without roads, w ill be placed at the disposal of 
the colonists flocking in from every side. 

Finally, the Government has decided to assist the work of the Colonis¬ 
ation Commission, undertaking immediately at its own expense the con¬ 
struction of various large arteries of communication, w'hich will greatly 
facilitate access to certain regions now beyond the limits of civilisation. 

In fact, we may hope that the serious problem of the roads of the 
Black Sea Province will soon be satisfactorily settled and will render that 
province one of the regions to which Russian Colonisation wall most 
aeadily tend. 

§ 6 . Measures for the promotion of the economic welfare 

AND EDUCATION OF THE COLONISTS. 

In addition to the measures in regard to the land itself, intended to 
render it fit for cultivation and accessible to colonisation, the Colonis¬ 
ation Commission has attempted, in conformity w ith its rules, to carry out 
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quite another series of measures for both the material and intellectual well 
being of the colonists. 

Taking thus iuto consideration the large cost of their an initial estab¬ 
lishment, whether among the virgin forests of the Black Sea Province 
or in the Transcaucasian steppes, where there is absolutely no building 
material, the Commission has attempted to assist the colonists by the pro¬ 
vision of cheap building material in such places w here it is not to be 
obtained on the spot, and the grant of subsidies in money for their 
installation. 

In the period w ith which we are concerned the, total amount of sub¬ 
sidies granted in this w r ay was 670,570 roubles 10 kopecks, distributed 
over the various years, as follows: 


In 1908 110,043.14 roubles 

i 9 c 9 . 89,194.73 » 

1910 164,626.96 » 

1911 119,205.27 )> 

T912 187,500,00 » 

Total . . . 679,570,1 * 


Part of this sum, that is about 104,143.64 roubles, was assigned in 
grants properly so called, that is, with no obligation of repayment, 
conceded, as an exceptional measure to certain groups of Russian colonists 
formerly established on the Turkish territory and now transferred, some 
of them to the Muchansk steppe and some to the Provinces of Kutais and 
the Black Sea. 

The remainder of the amount mentioned was distributed under 
the form of loans on favourable terms. Finally, the value of the build¬ 
ing material at the disposal of the colonists was about 300,000 roubles. 

Independently of these strictly personal grants, considerable sums 
have been assigned for the promotion of the general welfare of the colon¬ 
ists. These amounts in the period w e are dealing with were almost en¬ 
tirely grants not to be repaid, distributed over the various years as follows : 


In 1908 89,951 roubles 

T 9°9 109,393 

1910 75,000 >» 

L911 ri8,294 

1912 43,360 » 

Total . . . 435.998 » 


The greater part of this sum was employed on the building of churches, 
chapels and schools, as follows ; 
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Cost ot Buildings. In Roubles. 



1908 j 

1909 

* 9 *o 

19II 

19 

Regions 

* - - • .. 


— 

--- 

.. 




§ ■ A 

1 1 8 

B 

1 

& 

! 11 

8 

JQ 

8 

B 

S 


S 1 jq ! 

flMj 

3 

5 

i 

5 j $ 

$ 

i 

3 

Black Sea . . . . 

— - 1 — ; 


_ 

— ! 6,000 


20,000 

— 

BakU'Daghestan. 

4,250 8,000} 

2,132 

8,554 

i : 

— *23,300 

28,000 

16,000 

— 

Jellsavetpol.' 

500 — . 

56 

36,950 

— 112,0001 — 

: 1 

| 8,000 

20,731 

Tifli»'Kars. 

— ! 1,000 ( 

1 

150 

8,500 

— 17,200 

8,974 

4,000 

ri8 

Total . . . ' 

4.750 < 9,000 j 

2,358 

i ■ 

54,004 

! 1 

— 58,700 136,974 

; j 

148,000 

I 1 

20,689 

1 1 


a 

8 


2,8x6 


2,8x6 


Or for the whole of the Caucasus: 

Construction of Churches. 04,771 roubles 

» » .Schools.172,520 

—.— — — — » 

Total . . . 237,291 


The large amount spent on the building of churches as compared with 
that spent on Schools is due to the fact that, the inhabitants of the Caucasus 
all belonging to religions different from that of the Russian colonists, 
it was necessary to provide for the religious needs of the latter by the erec¬ 
tion in each colonisation centre of at least one chapel for the Orthodox 
worship. 

The rest of the amount in question w as spent on various w orks of 
public utility, for the installation of model farms, agricultural stations 
or experimental farms, and for undertakings of special utility for the 
region : silk factories, model dairies, cotton plantations, etc., purchase of 
stallions and bulls, importation of seeds and chemical manure, instal¬ 
lations of machinery and supply of agricultural machines etc. 


§ 7. Sanitary measures 

Among the measures taken with a view' to the greater welfare of the 
colonists, those for an improved medical service in the region deserve special 
mention. The amounts assigned for the purpose in the period 1908-1912 
were as follows: 
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In 1908 . ,. 67,228 roubles 

1909 90,000 » 

1910 110,000 » 

19 11 i 477 6 5 

1912 202,500 » 


Total . . 617,493 


Out of this total the following amounts were spent on the erection of 
medical stations and hospital buildings : 

In T908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 


Total . . 127,300 


9,000 roubles 
22,000 > 

24.200 

33 . 9 °° 

38.200 


The importance of the results thus obtained is seen in the following 
table in which we give the number of medical stations founded in the period 
with which we are dealing, their character, the total number of consult' 
ations for the various years and of the cases of malaria treated. 


Total Number j 

of Medical Station* Working j 


Year 

Managed 
by Doctors 

1 

Managed 

1 by 

j Hzalth Officiers 

Consultation* 

Number 

of 

Catei of Malaria 

1908. 


1 

20 

35,903 

14,353 

*909. 

4 

34 

io 7,73° 

41,535 

19IO. 

6 

38 

1 15,579 

52,319 

I9II. 

7 

43 

j 84,575 

; 32,942 

1912. 

9 

51 ■; 

1 

1 104,891 

!___ 

44,071 

Total . . . 

_! 

9 

i 

j. 51 . 

448.678 

1 1 

i85,aao 
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As it is impossible to offer the medical staff sufficiently good terms, 
the Colonisation Commission was obliged during all the period under 
consideration to accept simple military nurses as health officers, and to 
endeavour to perfect their technical knowledge by means of a special 
course given at the headquarters of the Commission and lasting one year. 
Since then, the general economic conditions have fortunately improved 
considerably and, since 1911, the Commission has been gradually able to 
replace the nurses by health officers who have completed their studies in 
the special Government schools. It is to be hoped that the substitution 
may be made in all the medical stations, by the end of the year 1914. 

About the same time, the work of medical assistance for the colonists 
will be further improved by the institution of homes for midwives of whom 
several have already been engaged. 

To complete our account of the measures taken by the Colonisation 
Commission, let us further note that since 1912 two ambulance corps have 
been formed, especiall) intended to assist in the fight against malaria, 
which, as seen from the figures in the above table, is very common in some 
districts of these provinces. Apart from the directly practical results 
already obtained by this means, consisting principally in a reasonable and 
efficient organisation of the struggle against this terrible scourge, the two 
corps have been able to collect most important scientific and statistical 
material for the sdudy of the question. This material is stored at the 
special laboratory founded in 1912 at the head quarters of the Colonisation 
Commission. 

We close this brief sketch with the two following tables, showing the 
successive progress of the work of Government colonisation in the Caucasus, 
as well as the state of this colonisation on January 1st., 1913. 
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NOTICES OF SOME RECENT PUBLICATIONS RELATING 
TO AGRICULTURAL ECONOMY IN GENERAL. 


The international institute of agriculture, Journal of the Board of A grfcuUure. Vol. XXI, 

No. 6. September, 1914. 

We note with pleasure that the Journal of the Board of Agriculture 
devotes a short article in the September number to the work of the Inter¬ 
national Institute of Agriculture. 

The writer, after referring briefly to the foundation of the Institute 
as the result of an International Conference called upon the initiation of 
the King of Italy, describes the internal organisation of the Institute itself 
and outlines the various branches of its work in the interests of all engaged 
in agriculture. The article deals more particularly with the questions upon 
the study of which the Institute, in accordance with the resolutions of the 
last General Assembly, is at present engaged, and notes that reports are 
being prepared upon the collection of statistics relating to cattle, meat and 
milk, upon fodders and concentrated food-stuffs, and upon ocean freights 
on agricultural staples. 

We are convinced — and it is not likely that anyone will dispute the 
point — that the utility of the Institute depends to a very large extent 
upon the publicity given to its work, and it is for this reason that we wel¬ 
come the appearance of this article. 


VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


Balkan Revue. Monatschaft ftir die wirtschaftlichen Interessen der Sttdosteurop&iachen 
JC&nder (Monthly Review for the Economic Interests of the South East European Countries). 
Berlin. Balkan-Verlag, since April, 1914, a monthly Journal of about 100 pages. 8vo. 
Annual subscription 24 marks ; 30 francs. 


One of the greatest difficulties in the way of the study of the economic 
and social life of the States of the Balkan peninsula is the extraordinary 
variety of languages in use in these countries. It is certainly not a very 
common thing to know at once Turkish, Greek, Bulgarian, Servian, Rouman¬ 
ian and Albanian, to mention only the official languages. So that general 
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studies on the Balkan countries are as a rule based on the works published 
extensively in one or other of the great European languages, by the count¬ 
ries concerned, and generally presenting the serious defect of being too 
exclusively political and often not at all impartial. Under these conditions, 
we can only welcome with the keenest satisfaction the appearance last 
April in Berlin of a new review in German, dedicated quite specially to the 
general study of the economic and social conditions of all the Balkan States 
and conducted by persons whose names not only inspire full confidence but 
are also a guarantee of absolute impartiality. 

The editor of the Balkan-Revue , Dr. Paul Schwarz of Berlin, has suc¬ 
ceeded in bringing together not only the principal Western specialists in 
Balkan matters, such as E. Ehrlich, H. Hirschberg, E. Jackh, O. Kessler, 
H. von Strahlheimb and others, but also a group of select collaborators 
among the most eminent persons to be found in the Balkan countries. 
Let us mention among these : for Greece, E. Anastassiades, E. An- 
dreadis and I v - Koronis : for Roumania, C. Halaceanu, G. Murgoci, and C. 
Osiceanu ; for Bulgaria, G. Th. Donailow, P. Lessinoff and K. G. Popoff ; 
for Turkey, F. v. Vincenz ; for Servia, the Minister of Commerce of 
the Kingdom, D. K. Stojanowitch etc. 

Each number of the Review consists of two separate parts : the first 
containing two or three detailed studies of some important question, the 
second including current news, often very complete, referring to all the Bal¬ 
kan countries, arranged as follows : (1) General Politics and Economics, 
(2) Legislation, Administration and Army, (3) Communications, (4) Rural 
Economy, (5) Chronicle of Finance and the Exchanges, and lastly (6) 
Bibliography and Criticisms of Books. 

Among the articles so far published by the Review, let us mention, 
as illustrating the programme carried out, The Economic Situation of Bul¬ 
garia after the War, by P. Lessinoff ; The Economic Conditions of Albania, 
by K. Steinmetz, The Eastern Railways Problem, by J. Mendel ; The 
Industrial Development of Bosnia, by M. Gerbel ; The Economic Value of 
the AEgean Islands , by F. V. Vincenz ; The Intellectual Life of Bulgaria, 
by H. Hirschberg, The Finances of Bulgaria ; The Tobacco Monopoly 
etc. Thus we see the contents are most varied and most instructive. 

Recommending the new Review to all who are interested in the com¬ 
plicated and interesting problems of the economic and social life of the 
Balkan States, we can only hope that the serious crisis through which 
Europe is passing at this moment will not prevent the continued public¬ 
ation of the Balkan Revue. 
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BRAZIL- 

GROSS! (Prof. Dr. Vincenzo) : Storia della colonizzazione europea al brasilr, e della 
emiGrazione Italian a nello stato di 3. paulo. (History of the European Coloniz¬ 
ation of Brazil and the Italian Emigration to the State of Sao Paulo). Rome, 1914. Society 
cditrice Dante Alighieri. i6mo. pp. 558. Frs. 10. 


The flattering success with which the first edition of this book was 
received in 1905, has induced the author to prepare a second, consid¬ 
erably revised and enlarged by the addition of material relating to the 
interval elapsed since the first was published. 

In the first part of the work the author is concerned with the period 
of Portuguese colonization, and explains the legal and administrative 
organization and the economic and social evolution of the colony. 

He then considers the home colonisation of the country, since its in¬ 
dependence and gives important information in regard to the history of 
these colonisation operations and numerous statistics of the emigration 
from Europe to Brazil since that date up to the present day. This part 
of the book is specially interesting, as we find reproduced in it in full 
the principal legislative provisions of the Brazilian Government in respect 
to immigration and home colonisation. Some of these provisions, as they 
date from after 1905, could not appear in the first edition. 

The volume closes with an appendix, which might very well be consid¬ 
ered as a separate division of the book, in which the author studies at 
length the agricultural and economic situation of the State of Sao Paulo 
and the conditions of Italian immigration in that State. Very considerable 
interest will be excited by the account of the means adopted or proposed 
by the two countries for the encouragement and regulation of this current 
of immigration. 

By way of introduction to this work, which is of great importance 
in the economic literature of Latin America, the author gives a brief 
account of the natural wealth of Brazil, from the point of view of economic 
geography. 


ITALY. 


Annuario statistico italiano (Italian Statistical Yearbook). Second Series. Volume HI. 
Year 1913. Direzione Genende della Statistica e del Lavoro. Rome. Tip. Nazlonale di G, 
Bertero e Co. 1914. 466 pp. 

This is the 3rd. volume (1913) of the second series of the Italian Statist¬ 
ical Annuals, the publication of which was begun under the instructions 
of the Minister, the Hon. E. Nitti, by the late Prof. Giovanni Montemartini, 
General Manager of Statistics and Labour. 
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This volume, of ampler dimensions than that for 1912, contains 
numerous statistics, both relating to subjects dealt with in the earlier ann¬ 
uals and also to new ones. 

The various chapters deal with climate, territory and population, 
health and sanitation, benevolence and public assistance, education, foreign 
trade, agriculture, industry, the finances of the State, the Provinces, 
the Communes, etc. 

As far a.s concerns the administrative divisions, information is given 
not only in regard to provinces but also to the more important communes. 

The volume is enriched with a series of diagrams, some of which refer 
to matters now for the first time so treated. 

A special merit of this annual is the comparative synoptic table for the 
several years from 1881, showing the principal facts that may be consid¬ 
ered as indicative of the economic movement, that is, the movement of 
population, foreign emigration, the principal agricultural products, the prices 
of wheat, the development of steam boilers, railway, postal and telegraphic 
communications, the amount of savings, the principal sources of revenue 
and expenditure of the State, the communes and the Provinces etc. 


GUARNJERI F.: La questione agraria nel cremonese. conduttori di fonbi e conta- 
pini (The Land Question in the Province of Cremona. Farmers and Peasants ). Cremona, 
1915. pp. 156. 


We have here a study, by one profoundly acquainted with men and 
things, of one of the aspects presented by the land question in “ a district 
in which intensive fanning on the capitalistic system is already completely 
developed. 

Commencing with an examination of the conditions of the rural classes 
of the Province of Cremona before 1890, the Author goes on to deal 
with the transformation of the relations between farmers and peasants from 
the economic, social and political point of view: devoting a large part of the 
work to an account of the struggle between fanners and peasants and the 
problems connected with it, ending with a chapter on profit sharing and 
collective farming, in which he shows how collective farms under div¬ 
ided management may substitute, as has happened in some provinces, 
the large tenant farmer on contract (gabelioito) who sublets the fann in 
lots, but can hardly now substitute directly, under a regime of free compet¬ 
ition, the farmer on lease in the district of Cremona, who has capital, 
technical capacity, enterprise and courage. 
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RUSSIA. 


OejiBCKox o. 3 H fh k TueHHhift 06aop'b iro 3aKa«K.aai>io aa 1912 r. myi,. OraTHCTime- 

cjcaro Biopo IlMiiepaTopCKaro KaarcaacKaro OtfmecTBa GeJibctearo XoaattcTBa 

(Examination of Transcaucasian Agriculture in the Year 1912, Published by the Statistical 

Office of the Imperial Society of Agriculture of the Caucasus) Tiflis. Government Press, 

1913. large 8vo. pp. VIII. 232 208. 

The Yearbook the Statistical Office of the Imperial Society of Agri¬ 
culture, published every five years, is based on the regular detailed reports 
the Office receives from correspondents in the whole area under the vice- 
roy. These correspondents, the number of whom increases every year — 
they are now more than a thousand — are principally selected among the 
working farmers or among persons in direct relation with the agricultural 
classes, such as priests, school masters etc. The material so collected is 
utilised in two ways. Systematically classified in the Office and checked 
and completed in the various divisions of the Society, it is partly used for 
the preparation of monographs for the first part of the Yearbook and partly 
for the statistical tables making up the second part. 

Owing to this solid organization, the Yearbook, very unambitious at 
the start, is continually improving mid gives accurate and complete stat¬ 
istics for all the very varied branches of the agricultural economy of the 
Caucasus. 

The first part of the volume recently published, under the editorship 
of M. P. PetrowitvSch, contains the following monographs : 

(1) Trancauscasia in 1912 from the Agricultural Point of View, (2) 
Meterologica! Conditions in 1912, (3) Hail and the Damage Caused by it 
in Transcaucasia in 1012, (4), Enemies of Plants in Transcaucasia, (5), 
Agricultural Produce in 1912, (6) Vintage and Fruit Harvest in Trans¬ 
caucasia, and, finally, (7) Livestock Improvement in Transcaucasia in 1912. 

The editors of the Yearbook state that the limited time at their dis¬ 
posal did not permit of the publication in the 1912 volume of certain 
monographs on agricultural credit, farm improvement, sericiculture and the 
cultivation of cotton in Transcaucasia. They will be revised and published 
in the next Yearbook. 

The second part of the Yearbook includes a series of very detailed 
statistical tables (36 in all), in relation to the subjects dealt with in the first 
part or other branches of Transcaucasian agricultural economy. In this 
direction also the present Yearbook marks a very considerable advance on 
those of previous years, and the editors give hope of further innovations 
in the future. One of these should, in our opinion, be the adoption of in¬ 
dications in two languages, French and Russian, for the statistical tables, 
instead of only Russian. The excellent work of the Imperial Society of 
Agriculture of the .Caucasus would thus be placed within the reach of many 
whom it would interest and who do not understand Russian. 

RUGGER! ALFREDO, gerente responsabile. 
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Part I: Co-operation and Association 


SPAIN. 

MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION. 


1. — Meeting of the catholic agricultural federations of leon 
and CASTILE. — The last meeting of the Catholic Agricultural Federations 
of Leon and Castile recently held at Valladolid was without any doubt 
one of the most important manifestations of the development of the 
movement in favour of association and co-operation in the rural districts of 
Spain. 

The following federations were represented at it; the Catholic Agri¬ 
cultural Federation of Palenaa; the Federation of the Catholic Agricul¬ 
tural Syndicates of Rioja; the Federation of the Diocese of Burgos ; 
that of Astorga; the Mirobrigense Federation (Ciudad Rodrigo); the Fed¬ 
eration of the Mountain (Santander); that of the diocese of Osma and 
the Vallisoletana Federation, in all eight federations. The whole number 
of syndicates represented by these federations was 650, with a total 
of 150,000 peasant members. 

We shall give some account of the debates at this meeting, first point¬ 
ing out that it is through its action that the idea of economic and social 
solidarity has spread among all its adherent assodations. Considering 
the advantages of the association of all the efforts of the separate 
federations, it was decided to group them intc one confederation in the 
shortest possible time. With this object in view, each of them was directed 
to draw up a code of rules to be subjected to examination by a Commission 
which will adopt the most suitable, or draw up another code, making use 
•of the best suggestions in each. 

Another subject considered at the meeting was that of collective 
purchase and sale by the united federations. Accordingly, it was decided 
to buy mineral manures for autumn use. With a view to this, each 
federation was to obtain orders from its syndicates before June 1st., ajid 
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when all had been sent in they were to be forwarded to the Federation 
of Valladolid before the 5th. of the same month, so that notice might be 
given, i.11 the name of all the Federations, to suppliers, before the 10th. 
in order that estimates might be received up to the 20th., when it was to 
he decided to which of them the contract should be given. 

It was unanimously decided that all the united federations should 
protest against any abuse by which any syndicate or federation, might 
suffer, and any association thus suffering should give notice of the 
circumstance to the others. The meeting also decided to publish a bulletin 
to be the organ of the federations of Castile and Leon : selecting the Boletin 
de Action Social Catolico-agraria de Castilla la Vieja , already inexistence. 

Finally, after much consideration, a petition signed by the represent¬ 
atives of each federation was addressed to the Government; it contained 
the following requests : 

(1) That the Royal Delegation of Posiios might grant to agricultural 
syndicates ol unlimited joint and several liability, and to the federations 
which they represent, the surplus resulting from the liquidation of the Po~ 
sitos at a very low rate of interest. (1). 

(2) That, in modifying the law regulating the Banco di Espana, it 
should be made compulsory for the Bank to devote large sums to loans in 
favour of agricultural associations of unlimited joint and several liability, 
either not at interest or at a very low rate. 

(3) That the Government should give a favourable answer, with the 
least possible delay, to requests from syndicates for official recognition; 
and declare all the privileges granted to them by the law of January 
28th., 1006 to be in force. 

As may be seen in the article published in the last number of this Bull¬ 
etin (2) it is clear from the two Royal Orders there mentioned that the two 
last requests have been fully and fairly taken into consideration by the 
Government. Thus the practical results of the meeting have been most 
excellent, proving that the ideal of rural co-operation and association is 
continually making progress in the minds of the Spaniards. 

(Summarised from the Revista Social Hispano-Americana of Barcelona). 

* 

* * 

2.—The work of certain catholic agricultural associations 
in 1913. — To show the development of the association movement in the 
rural districts of Spain, we now give some data as to the work of certain 
Catholic agricultural institutions in T913 

Federation of Catholic Agricultural Syndicates of La Rioja. — At the 
last annual meeting of the syndicates forming this federation, held at Co- 


(1) In regard to the tendency towards the final organisation of the Pdsitos implied in 
this clause, see the number of this Bulletin for June, 1914, p. 78. 

(2) See article entitled Two Royal Orders of Importance for the Agricultural Syndicates r 
in. the number of this Bulletin for October, 1914* p. 22. 
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gtono, a report of its work in 1913 was read. In the course of the year 
15 new syndicates joined, so that the federation now comprises 73 syn¬ 
dicates, all working actively and registered according to law. 

In the year, the Fomento Department granted the Federation as a 
bonus the sum of 3,08.4 pesetas, which was distributed among the viti¬ 
culturists by the Board of Management in the proportion of 94 pesetas to 
each labourer, and 174 to each proprietor working his own farm. 

From the report of the federation, we reproduce the following table, 
showing the value of the articles furnished in 1913 to the members. 

Value in pesetas 


American Vines. 9,386 

Seeds . 6,925 

Trees. 932 

Machinery. 3,095 

Apparatus for Wme Making .. 1,947 

Sulphate of Copper. 27,287 

Flowers of Sulphur. 16,636 

Spring Manure. 20,533 

Autumn Manure. 353,689 

Articles of Consumption. 116,000 

Other Articles. 27,216 


Total . . . 583,646 


Besides this, In the months of January and February, the Federation 
purchased for its members 52,125 grafts, 11,<>00 vines, and 104,414 slips. 

Hitherto, only a few sales in common have been made by the federated 
syndicates. We shall mention the chief of these, pointing out that the 
Federation considers them only as experiments in co-operative sale . 

The syndicate of Urufmela, in order to secure its members against 
usury, granted them advances in money on their barley crop, long before 
the harvest, fixing a minimum price of 4.50 pesetas per fanega (33 kg.), 
the seller retaining Ills right to any profit made at the sale. The 
syndicate sold the 272 fanegas which it had purchased from its members 
as above indicated, at 7.50 pesetas, thus realising a total of 2,040 pesetas, 
and obtaining for the sellers a profit of three pesetas per fanega, making 
a total of 816 pesetas. 

The result of this transaction appears the more remarkable when we 
remember that in former years, the farmers, under the burden of necessity, 
were obliged to dispose of a great part of their bailey crop before the harvest 
to monopolists at prices varying from 3.50 to 4 pesetas per fanega . 

Now we shall mention another operation conducted by the same syn¬ 
dicate. 

The small farmers being anxious at the time of the vintage, on account 
of the small number of buyers who appeared and who offered no more 
than 1.50 per arroba (11.50 kg.), requested the syndicate to attempt sell- 
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ing collectively. This was effected on the same basis as above, though the 
transaction was rather more complicated than that before mentioned; the 
syndicate buying 4,704 arrobas at a minimum price of 1.25 pesetas, for a 
total amount of 5,880 pesetas. The amount offered by the monopolists 
was 1.50 pesetas per arroba and would have given altogether 7,056 pe¬ 
setas. Now the syndicate has sold the wine made from these grapes at 
4.20 pesetas per cdntara (16 litres), for altogether 9,878 pesetas. The 
operation, which, as has been shown, includes the wine making, is not yet 
concluded, but the syndicate affirms that, in the end, the members will 
obtain 0.40 pesetas per arroba more than was offered by the monopolists 

The syndicate of Urunuela has shown that the money needed for 
this kind of transaction, usually effected in a relatively short period of 
time, can be raised by means of loans. 

From the following balance sheet of December 20th., 1913, it will be 
seen that the economic position oi the Federation is very satisfactory, 
in spite of its limited resources. 


Assets 

Cash in Hand. 27,780 

Personal Estate. 547 

Stores. 1,6x7 

Current Accounts (Deblor-).190,286 

Banco Rojano (c/c). 90,766 240,996 

Inabilities 

Current Accounts (Creditms). 29,366 

Bills to Pay.201,269 239,635 


Balance . . . 10,361 


The Leo XIII Peoples Bank. — We reproduce the fo'lowing data 
from the report for the financial year 1913. During that period this bank 
granted loans to agricultural syndicates to the amount of 628,854 pesetas, 
representing an increase of 162,339 pesetas on the amount of the loans 
granted in 1912, which was only 466,515 pesetas. An idea of the extent 
of the transactions conducted by this bank may be obtained from the 
table given below, which shows the amounts of the loans granted, the 
amounts repaid, and those not repaid at the end of each of the five 
financial years, from 1(909 to 1913. 


Balance 
of XyOang Dae 
at the End 

Year Loans Granted Amounts Repaid of the Year 

1909 .297,925 234,331 238,859 

1910 ........ 324,980 280,431 293,408 

19 11 .411,000 317.650 376,757 

1912 .466,515 424,260 419,012 

I 9 T 3 .628,854 453.842 594.023 
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It has been possible to meet the increased demand for loans by means 
of the subscription of bonds remaining with the Bank up to the end ol the 
preceding year, and more especially by the issue of shares to the amount 
of 150,000 pesetas, of which 20,000 pesetas are still to be disposed of. 

Although the scarcity of money was an inducement to increase the 
rate of interest by %%, as *k e Banco de Espana and other credit instit¬ 
utions have done, the L,eo XIII Bank preferred to make no change in the 
interest on loans, though it was obliged to pay the difference on current 
accounts opened for it. 

This and the expenses of advertising during the year have somewhat 
diminished its profits. 

Besides these particulars derived from the report, we shall mention, 
according to information which has been furnished to us directly, in regard 
to the current year, that the amount of the shares up to June 1st., 1914 was 
350,000 pesetas. Of the 195 agricultural syndicates connected with the 
Bank, 126 had obtained loans at that period. 

The balance at the end of the year 1913 amounted to 654,643 pesetas, 
and the profits realised to 6,540 pesetas. 

The Catholic Agricultural Federation of Palencia. — At the annual 
meeting of the Catholic Agricultural Federation of Palencia, which includes 
80 syndicates in that province and in Eeon, Segovia, and Zamora, report 
was made of the financial situation, which shows the prosperity of the fed¬ 
eration, since in only five months of working it has made a net profit of 2,101 
pesetas. 

The total value of the consignments made to the syndicates through 
the intervention of the Federation, that is of articles of consumption, 
manure, machinery, etc., amounted, in the above mentioned period, 
to 209,910 pesetas ; that of the loans granted to the syndicates to i3,8or 
pesetas ; and the Federation also granted them various facilities for the 
payment of the sums due. 

Besides, the Federation has opened a central savings bank where 
deposits can be made in current account at 3 % when less than 2.000 
pesetas, and 3 *4 % w hen more than that amount. This bank has already 
received deposits to the total amount of 15,777 pesetas. But, this sum 
not being sufficient for its development, the Federation has opened a credit 
account with the Banco de Espafia, so as to meet all demands of the 
syndicates. 

(Summarised from the Report of the Federation of Catholic Agricultural Syn¬ 
dicates of la Rioja, of Logrofto, and the Pat Social of Madrid). 


♦ 

* * 

3. — Foundation of the agricultural chamber’of infantes. — 
In conformity with the Royal Decree of November 14th., 1890, the Agri¬ 
cultural Chamber of Infantes (Province of Ciudad Real) has just been con¬ 
stituted. 
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According to the Royal Decree of 1890, those associations are consid¬ 
ered official agricultural chambers which are of permanent character, and 
which, using their constitutional liberty, conformably to the law of 1887 
on associations, unite Spanish citizens for the purpose of defending and 
promoting the interests of agriculture, of rural property, of Crops 
and rural industries, whatever may be the proceedure or methods they have 
adopted or may adopt within the limits of the law, for this end. 

To be considered as officially organised, the constitution of an agri¬ 
cultural chamber must be recognised by a Royal Decree authorised by 
the Fomento Department. This recognition will be granted to any as¬ 
sociation requesting it, on its complying with certain conditions in regard 
to its constitution and organisation. 

Over and above the inherent rights of associations of public interest, 
agricultural chambers are among other things permitted ; (a) to found 
montepios , and savings and insurance banks tor the benefit of their members, 
registry offices for agricultural labourers, and asylums for the aged and 
incapable; (b) to buy and resell or hire out to their members, machinery, 
implements, manure, seed, and livestock, and to guarantee payment in case 
of purchases of any of these articles made directly by their members; (c) to 
receive deposits of all kinds, to open current accounts, and to undertake, 
for a commission, to pay letters of exchange and of credit, or to sell 
fruit and agricultural produce, for their members ; ( d ) to contract 
loans to enable them to conduct these operations, in which case the 
individual liability of every member is to l>c fixed in the Rules; 
(e) to encourage agricultural education and to arbitrate in case of differences 
arising among merchants, manufacturers, and agriculturists, to organise 
exhibitions, to suggest to the public authorities measures calculated to 
promote the development of agriculture etc. 

Independently of the grants the Government may make to these 
institutions, their expenses will be defrayed by the contributions of their 
members. 

The Agricultural Chamber which has been constituted at Infantes 
is based on the principles of mutual credit and unlimited joint and several 
liability . Its chief object is to encourage agriculture by granting loans 
at low interest to its members, or by the purchase of seed, plants, man¬ 
ure, agricultural machinery, breeding stock, and all requisites for agri¬ 
culture and livestock improvement. It also proposes to organise the pro¬ 
tection and defence of farms, crops, and cattle, by forming, as soon as 
possible, a farmers' community (1) and instituting at the same time insur¬ 
ance of crops and buildings, as well as of the machinery and implements 
used by their members in their work and of their livestock. 

The members of this Chamber may be honorary, full or occasional. 
The honorary members are those who, in the opinion of the General Meet¬ 
ing, deserve this distinction for moral or material assistance given to the 
Chamber ; they will be exempt from all contributions, charges, or oblig- 


(1) See the number of this Bulletin for August, 1914, p. 14. 
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ations. The full members, besides their monthly contributions, pay 25 
pesetas as entrance fee. The occasional members only pay two pesetas 
per month. 

The indispensable conditions for membership are : residence in the 
neighbourhood, the full enjoyment of civil rights, the proof, by means of 
receipts, of payment oi the land tax, with indication of the holding pos¬ 
sessed, showing whether it is held as absolute property or in usufruct, 
whether it is burdened with mortgages or other charges, and, finally, 
proof that the member does not belong to any other association the 
rules of which require the unlimited joint and several liability of its 
members. 

Women enjoying civil personality and possessing civil rights who apply 
in due form for membership may become members of the Agricultural 
Chamber. 

The share capital is to be formed by means of entrance fees and the 
monthly contributions of members, the profits accruing from the business, 
grants from the State, the province or the commune, and donations. 

Members and also outsiders may deposit their capital with the Agri¬ 
cultural Chamber at 5 % per annum, and the sums thus deposited 
will serve as a guarantee of the share capital as well as of the unlimited 
joint and several liability of the members. 

The loans made by the Agricultural Chamber to its members 
will be ordinary, extraordinary, and on pledge. Ordinary loans are com¬ 
pulsory, and must not exceed 75 % of the capital of Ait member ; extra¬ 
ordinary loans are for more considerable sums, and require the security 
of one or more signatures ; loans on pledge are granted on the security of 
agricultural pioducts or of livestock, the bank reserving the right to sell 
all or part of the security in payment of the loan. 

To settle the credits to which all members have a right, they are 
divided into thirty categories, on the basis of the capitalisation, at 1 %, 
of the annual amount of the rural contribution and 0.3 %, of the urban 
and industrial contribution. 


(Summarised from the “ Lcga ugrariu ” of Madrid). 
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i. THE CO-OPERATIVE LABOUR SOCIETIES 
AND THE PUBLIC CONTRACTS UNDERTAKEN BY THEM. 
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cooperative di produzione e lavoro (Law of July nth., 1889, No 6,216, on Public Con - 
tracts Entrusted to Co-operative Societies for Production and Labour). 

Eegge 12 maggio 1904 n. 178 (Law of May 12th., 1904,, No. 178), Amending Article 4 of the 
above law. 

EEGGE 19 APRILE 1906 N. 126 PORT ANTE DISPOSIZIONI PER LB SOCIETA COOPERATIVE DI PRO¬ 
DUZIONE E LAVORO CHE CONCORRONO ALLE PUBBLICHE GARE (Law Of April igth., 1906* 
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IvEGGE 25 GIUGNO 1909 N. 422 SUI CONSORZI DI COOPERATIVE DI PRODUZIONE E LAVORO (Law 
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§ i. Origin and object of the co-operative labour societies. 

The co-operative labour society is one of the most original forms 
of co-operation in Italy. Formed amongst workmen, especially farm day 
labourers and builders, the principal object of such societies is to free 
labour from subjection to the ordinary contractors and to undertake 
public contracts themselves. 

In some places (Emilia, Romagna), where labourers superabound, they 
have striven to reduce the amount of unemployment by applying for 
public contracts and adequately distributing the work among their 
members. 

These societies occupy themselves preferably with the construction 
and maintenance of roads, bridges and canals, hydraulic works, drainage, 
irrigation, the regulation and transformation of farms etc. 

For the most part they are legally constituted as co-operative societies 
limited by shares. Among the organizations promoted by the day labour¬ 
ers we may distinguish three si>ecies (1): 1st., those only accepting labour¬ 
ers as members ; 2nd., those accepting labourers as full members and 
others as honorary members ; 3rd., those accepting labourers and others 
on equal terms. 

The members who carry out the works as a rule receive remuneration, 
sometimes a fixed daily wage, sometimes so much for the job. 

The profits are generally distributed as follows: after deduction of a 
certain proportion for the reserve fund (usually utilised as working capital) 
and a suitable amount for special funds, the balance is distributed accord¬ 
ing to the work done, that is the remuneration received. This is what 
has been called the labour dividend system, with which is often combined 
payment of interest on shares. In some societies the profits are distributed 
among the shareholders in accordance with the number of their shares; in 
others, finally, as at Ravenna, they are divided equally among all the 
members. 

Favoured by special legislative provisions we shall consider in a special 
chapter, these societies have in recent years extended themselves very 
widely, owing principally to the immense increase of public works and of 
building in Italy. 

The small and hesitating society, consisting of a hundred unem¬ 
ployed carters and navvies, formed to undertake directly the construction 
of a short length of embankment, gradually led to the larger day labourers' 
co-operative society (that of Ravenna, which is the type), which does not 
limit its action to small works within the confines of its province, but goes 
here and there with its numerous gangs of members to execute important 
hydraulic defence works and to reclaim large areas and render them again 
productive. 

(1) See Ghino Valenti : Co-operatione rut ale (second Edition). Biblioteca agraria. Pietro 
Cuppari. Florence. G. B. Barbara, 1914. 
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Nor does the co-operative organization of labour stop with the 
individual local societies, but it has gone on to the foundation of large 
co-operative consortiums, for the execution of large public contracts, such 
as the construction of an entire railway (the Reggio-Ciano railway in the 
province of Reggio Emilia), and the carrying out of large drainagd works 
in Sardinia and Southern Italy. The consortiums of Ravenna, Legnago, 
Bologna and Milan have in hand drainage, railway and road construction 
and building contracts for a total amount of several million francs. 
There are now about 20 of these consortiums. 

Again, the large drainage works in the districts of Mantua and Reggio 
that are costing millions of francs, are principally in the hands of the 
day labourers’ co-operative societies of those provinces. In the districts 
of Ferrara, Padua and Bologna other important hydraulic works have 
been executed by the local day labourers’ co-operative societies. And 
embankments have also been completed by the co-operative societies of 
the provinces of Cremona, Piacenza, Parma, Modena etc. 

These characteristic organizations have also led to the formation of 
other societies, and, indeed, for hydraulic works and the embankment of 
rivers, the work of bricklayers, carters and quarrymen is almost always 
needed. These classes of men, engaged in fatiguing work, up to a few 
years ago received only miserably low wages. 

But the example of the day labourers had a salutary effect and in many 
districts there soon arose specialised co-operative organizations of brick¬ 
layers, carters, quarrymen, briekmakers etc., which appreciably improved 
the situation of the workmen registered with them. 


§ 2. Tiie various systems of granting public contracts in italy. 

In order the better to explain the principles we shall shortly deal 
with regulating the grant of contracts to the co-operative societies, it is 
first of all necessary to mention the existing systems in accordance with 
which contracts for public works are granted in Italy. 

The matter is regulated : 

(a) in the case of the State, by the final text of law no. 2,016 of 
February 17th., 1884 an( i the Executive Regulations of May 4th., 1885, 
no. 3,074, as well as by law of March 20th., 1865, Schedule E. (article 319 
et seqq.) ; 

( b ) in the case of Communes and Provinces, by Royal Decree of 
July 6th., 1890, no. 7,036, included later in the final text of the Communal 
and Provincial I v aw of May 21st., 1908, no. 269. 

The fundamental principle sanctioned by the above laws on Govern¬ 
ment accounts, is that " all contracts by which the revenue or expenditure 
of the State is affected must be put up to public tender, except in cases 
specially provided for by the law. ” These cases may be summarised as 
follows: (a) when it is materially impossible to offer for public tender, 
and this impossibility may be due to the object of the contract, when 
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the matter in question is guaranteed by an industrial patent, or it may arise 
in connection with the machinery or implements, or with special works that 
can only be carried out by specialised firms or when there are circum¬ 
stances excluding the possibility of more than one tender, as in the case 
of renting buildings; the impossibility may also be due to circumstances 
inherent in the execution of the contract, such as the urgency of provid¬ 
ing for the work, the necessity of making purchase of articles in the places 
of their production or directly from the producers; ( b ) when, on account 
of the small value of the contract (10,000 frs. at most), or the special 
nature of the work, it is not advisable to resort to the complex and 
expensive method of calling for tenders ; (t;) in cases of work that must 
be performed at low cost and not provided for by means of special 
regulations, on condition that the amount does not exceed 4,000 frs.; 
(rf) when a call for tenders has been ineffectual. 

We shall see how the regulations governing the grant of contracts to 
co-operative societies and consortiums modify the above general rule. 

Whilst it is laid down as a principle that the ordinary method to 
be adopted for the grant of contracts for public works must be a call for 
public tenders, in exceptional cases contracts may be granted : 1. in accord¬ 
ance with private tender ; 2. by private agreement. 

Let us briefly consider these three systems : 

(a) Public Tender. — According to the above mentioned regulations 
of 1885; when contracts have to be granted after a call for public tenders, the 
Office which must grant the contract must first of all notify the public, giv¬ 
ing at least fifteen days in which the tenders may be presented. In the 
notice all the fundamental conditions for the tender and the contract must 
be indicated. 

In order to be allowed to make tender, in case of engineering works 
or new constructions, the applicant must give proof of his capacity by 
means of a certificate delivered by the prefect or subprefect, six months 
previous to the date 011 which the decision is to be made, testifying that 
he has given proof of competence and sufficient experience in the execution 
or direction of other similar contracts for public or private works. 

If the applicant cannot prove his capacity and presents in his stead 
a person who unites the above conditions to whom he engages to entrust 
the execution of the works, the Administration may allow him to tender. 
This last provision is very important as it allows the association of cap¬ 
italists and engineers in tendering for contracts. 

The tenders of those persons who in the execution of other undertak¬ 
ings have been guilty of negligence or dishonesty towards the Govern¬ 
ment or towards private persons are not accepted. 

The applicant must give security for his good faith, the amount of the 
security may vary from one tenth to one thirtieth of that of the con¬ 
tract price. 

On the day and the hour fixed in the notice, the authorities shall 
declare the competition open. If an hour passes without at least one or 
two applicants presenting themselves, in the case of secret tenders, a sec- 
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ond call is made. Tlie procedure must be the same as in the former 
case, and the contract must be given even if there be only one applicant. 

A candle is lit and tenders are accepted as long as it burns (a candela 
vergine), but more frequently the tenders are made in secret. In the first 
case, which is rare, there is a maximum of cost established in advance. In 
the second, however, the maximum or minimum is established in advance 
and entered on a paper which is kept secret, enclosed in an envelope 
sealed with a special seal and placed on the table before the judges, the 
seal not to be broken before all the tenders have been received and read. 
The Administration, in this case, may arrange for tenders to be received 
simultaneously in various places. This is done in the case of contracts 
for amounts of over 100,000 frs., for which it is desirable that firms in 
every part of the kingdom should tender. 

The most favourable offer is accepted : the firm receiving the contract 
must, at the moment of concluding it, give definite security of not less than 
ten or more than twenty per cent, of the value of the work. This guarant¬ 
ees the strict fulfilment of all obligations assumed by the contractor. 

(b) Private Tender. — In the case of private competition : (1) By 
private advice those who are considered competent for the work are invited 
to appear in a special place on a certain day and at a certain hour to 
make their tenders ; (2) those who are considered competent for the work 
receive a rough draft in which the work to be tendered for is described and 
the general and special conditions are shown, and they are asked to return it 
signed, with indication of the amount for which they are willing to contract. 

In the first case, the tenders are made verbally, if so required, or in 
writing, if the tenders are secret. If not otherwise stated in the notice, 
the authorities delegated, after inviting the competitors to make new tend¬ 
ers with conditions more favourable than the best presented, make their 
award in the same sitting and contract with the applicant who makes the 
most suitable tender. 

In the second case, the authorities who have to make award proceed 
on a day and at an hour, to be notified to the persons invited to tender, 
in a public session , to open the applications received and grant the contract 
to the applicant making the most suitable tender, drawing up a report of 
the firms invited to tender, the tenders received and tire award. 

(c) Private Arrangement. — The public Administration also makes 
contracts with private individuals. 

Neither the law nor the regulations on the general accounts of the State, 
in establishing the cases mentioned above in which, instead of public tend¬ 
ers being called for, contracts may be stipulated with private individuals, say 
when private tenders must be called for and when arrangements can be 
made otherwise with private individuals. But the law of July 17th., 1910, 
no 511, establishes that when public tenders are not called for private 
tenders must be, and, only when it is not possible to obtain more tenders 
or special reasons of convenience advise it, may private negotiations be 
entered into with individuals. Even the rules for the grant of contracts 
to co-operative societies establish that private tenders must generally be 
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called for and private arrangement only resorted to as an exceptional 
measure. 

Let us now examine these rules regulating the co-operative societies 
and let us see how they modify the principles of common law in regard 
to public contracts mentioned above. 


§ 3. Principal rules for the grant of contracts 

TO CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES AND CONSORTIUMS. 

The development of the co-operative societies for labour in Italy is 
without doubt largely due to the promulgation of special laws on the 
grant of contracts to co-operative societies. 

The first law that facilitated for the co-operative societies the under¬ 
taking of Government contracts was that of July nth., 1889, no. 6,216, to 
amend the regulations with regard to the general accounts of the State. 
It, in fact, provided that co-operative associations for production and labour, 
legally constituted among workmen, might be invited to tender for con¬ 
tracts or private negotiations might be entered into with them for 
the same purpose, saving them from the dangers of public competition and, 
at the same time, giving them facilitations in the matter of payment and 
in that of the security given. Payment, that is to say, must be made by 
the State to the societies in instalments, in proportion to the work carried 
out, and the security must be given, not at the moment of passing the con 
tract, but by means of a stoppage of 10 per cent on every instalment of 
payment for work done and approved. This provision removes the diffic¬ 
ulties such organizations experience in giving the security required by the 
Administration for the observance of the contracts entered into with it. 

Blit these facilitations were limited in two ways by the law of 1889 : 
in the first place, in regard to the amount , in the second, as regards the nature 
of the work, as it only allowed contracts to be given to the co-operative 
societies for am tints of less than 100,000 francs, the greater part of which 
was to represent the cost of labour. 

This latter limitation was evidently due to the uncertainties and 
fears that prevailed in regard to the matter. 

As it was a question of taking the first steps in an unknown and hazard¬ 
ous direction, it was determined at the time not to sacrifice the principle 
of public tender and free competition for contracts of industrial character, 
on the ground that only in cases in which labour is absolutely more im¬ 
portant than capital can it do without intermediaries. In reality, at the 
moment the law was passed, co-operation was still a new thing in Italy and 
many doubted whether the working classes, with the resources at their dis¬ 
posal, could undertake the execution of public works, which require the con¬ 
stant and intelligent direction of a single strong management. But experience 
did not justify these doubts, so that, three years later, in 1892, Signor Luz- 
zatti, speaking in Parliament as a Member of the Ministry, recognised that 
these societies, with the increase of their capital, their reserve funds and the 
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number of their members, were now in a position to undertake more im¬ 
portant contracts and proposed to raise the limit of value of the contracts 
to be granted to them to 200,000 frs. The reform, however, was deferred 
another ten years and it was only by law no. 178, of May 12th., 1904, that 
the Government and the Administrations subject to its supervision were 
allowed to call for private tenders and enter into private negotiations for 
contracts of a value of 200,000 frs., with exemption from the necessity of 
giving security, for works of construction and maintenance, supply and 
public service, with co-operative associations for production and labour leg¬ 
ally constituted among labourers, or with agricultural co-operative societies 
also legally constituted among small fanners. In regard to payment, 
power was given to issue orders in advance. 

The new law, however, abrogating the above condition regarding the 
greater importance of the labour, recognised the competence of co-operative 
societies to undertake contracts also of industrial and capitalistic character. 

By law of April 19th., 1906, no. 126, the exemption from the deposit 
of security is also extended to co-operative societies for labour and produc¬ 
tion that enter for public competition, for contracts of a value not exceeding 
200,000 francs; an exemption which, according to the circulars of the De¬ 
partment of Public Works, must be understood as referring not merely to 
the final security but also to the temporary security deposited, in cases 
of public and private tenders, in guarantee of the seriousness of the tender. 

The above laws were followed by that of June 25th., 1909, no. 422, on 
co-operative consortiums. This law, favouring the tendency, already long 
observed among the co-operative societies for production and labour, to 
unite in consortiums to compete for contracts of greater importance, 
gave its sanction to the following principles : 

1st., that the co-operative .societies for production and labour legally 
constituted may unite in consortiums to undertake contracts for public 
works in every part of the Kingdom, for the State or incorporated bodies; 

2nd., that these contracts may be made with the consortiums by priv¬ 
ate agreement, provided the amount of the contract does not exceed the 
total amount of those granted to the individual societies constituting the 
consortium, and the amount for each work does not exceed 2,000,000 frs. ; 

3rd., that, for the formation of the security, the rules in force for the 
co-operative societies for production and labour are extended also to the 
consortiums. 

These consortiums are constituted by Royal Decree in accordance 
with the proposal of the Minister of Agriculture, Industry and Commerce, 
in concert with the Minister of Public Works ; they enjoy full independ¬ 
ence, but are subject to the supervision of the Departments of the above 
mentioned Ministers ; they have civil personality, limited by the rules of 
the Commercial Code in respect to their commercial operations and as 
regards all consequences deriving therefrom. 

For the execution of the various laws on the co-operative societies and 
their consortiums, above dealt with, provision is made by Regulations 
no. 278 of February 12th., 1911. 
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In the first place, specification is made of the types of co-operative 
societies benefiting by the special laws on public contracts above mentioned. 
The absence of any clear indication as to which of the various types 
of society really benefited by the law was indeed up to that date the reason 
why many, especially agricultural, co-operative societies abstained from 
tendering for public contracts. Therefore, the enumeration made for the 
purpose in the regulations is of fundamental importance. It is as follows: 
1st., co-operative societies for production and labour ; 2nd., agricultural 
co-operative societies , such as collective farms, co-operative dairies, wine 
societies, distilleries, agricultural consortiums, co-operative elevators and 
” every other co-operative undertaking for purposes of agricultural pro¬ 
duction *’; 3rd., mixed co-operative societies, that is, those uniting the 
objects and characters of some of the above, or with other co-operative 
objects. 

To prevent the foundation of false co-operative societies, the same 
regulations therefore provide that the number of the members, unlimited 
according to the commercial code, may not be less than nine, the minimum 
considered indispensable for the ordinary work of association; they 
must be workmen in the co-operative societies for production and labour, 
and small landholders, tenant farmers or metayers in the agricultural co¬ 
operative societies. 

Further, all the perfectures of the Kingdom must ascertain the true 
nature and composition of the societies before they are allowed to benefit by 
the law. For the purpose, a register must be kept in every prefecture, on 
which must be entered the most characteristic details of the societies that 
may be allowed to tender for public contracts. 

The above regulations also lay down rules for the supervision of 
the co-operative societies contemplated therein, both as regards the in¬ 
stitutions that must exercise it and their functions. 

As regards the institutions, the chief supervision is exercised by the 
vState, through the Department of Agriculture, Industry and Commerce. 
Focal supervision is exercised by the ” provincial supervision commiss¬ 
ions ”, presided over by the prefects and consisting partly of public officials, 
and partly of elected members, appointed by the co-operative societies 
entered on the prefects* registers. 

In regard to the functions of these commissions, they are consult¬ 
ative, in respect to registration, suspension and cancellation of the names of 
co-operative societies on the prefects* registers; inspectional , in regard to 
the organization and working of the societies entered; completive , option¬ 
ally, when they are asked for advice, or when it is held advisable to lay 
down rules for the societies, for their illumination and the support of 
their action; conciliatory , when the settlement of difficulties arising within 
the societies is referred to them. Especially must the provincial com¬ 
missions examine the balance sheets and watch that the co-operative 
societies registered on the prefects* lists preserve their characteristics and 
co-operative spirit and respect the laws and their own rules and regulations. 
And, since without inspection there can be no effectual supersion, it is 
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provided that the societies must submit to ordinary or periodical, and 
special inspections. 

For this intense local supervision there is an adequate administrative 
organization at the Department of Agriculture, furnished with the means 
required for the direction of this service. The work of the Department is 
carried on with the assistance of an advisory body, the Central Commission 
for the Co-operative Societies , invested with ample powers in all matters 
appertaining to co-operation and, in respect to the co-operative consortiums, 
the same functions as the provincial commissions have in respect to indi¬ 
vidual co-operative societies. 


§ 4. Fiscal facilities for co-operative societies 

AND THE PROBLEM OF CREDIT. 

Among the facilities of a fiscal character enjoyed by all the co-oper¬ 
ative societies and consequently also by the co-operative labour societies, 
the exemption from stamp and registration duties will be remembered. 
The co-operative societies are indeed exempted from payment of the above 
taxes on all deeds within five years from their foundation and up to the 
moment when their real share capital exceeds 30,000 frs. (final text of the 
stamp laws, art. 27, no. 9; and of the registration laws, art. 153. no. 3). 
The law of June 25th., 1909, above mentioned, has further granted the 
co-operative consortiums the same facilities as the societies, with regard 
to the stamp laws, as long as their total capital does not exceed 200,000 
frs. and the individual societies do not contribute to it more than 30,000 
frs. each. The deeds of the Consortiums must, however, be registered at 
the fixed rate of 1.20 frs. These facilities also have effect during the five 
years following the foundation of each consortium. 

The societies being thus protected from the rivalry of other busi¬ 
nesses, and receiving facilities for competing publicly for and undertaking 
contracts of every kind, another matter had still to he settled, which 
has grown especially serious recently, owing to the increased activity 
of these organizations: namely, that of credit. 

And, in fact, even co-operative societies that seem most worthy of 
confidence, sometimes have difficulty in obtaining credit, as it is generally 
easier to estimate the credit of an individual firm than that of a society 
and frhe latter form of enterprise has always to contend against pre¬ 
judice and doubt. 

The Italian Government, however, more and more convinced that co¬ 
operation deserves to be encouraged and assisted even in the matter of public 
contracts, on February nth., 1910, when Signor Luzzatti was Minister of 
Agriculture, introduced a Bill for the institution of a Bank of Labour and 
Co-operation , the special object of which was to be to conduct credit 
business of every kind with co-operative societies for labour and production, 
legally constituted, consortiums of co-operative societies, people's and work¬ 
men's co-operative societies, collective farms etc., especially for the pur- 
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pose of facilitating the execution of public contracts and home colonisation 
undertakings. 

The Bank was to be founded with an initial capital of 15,000,000 
frs, constituted by means of a contribution of 10,000,000 frs. paid by the 
State, not to be returned and with assistance from the Bank of Italy, the 
ordinary savings banks, the Credit Institute for the Co-operative Societies etc. 

But the Bill did not pass ; as, however, it was urgently necessary to 
provide credit for the co-operative societies, in 1913, there was founded 
at Rome, on the initiative of the Hon. Signor Nitti, Minister of Agricul¬ 
ture at the time, an Istiiuto Nazionale di Credito per la Cooperazione 
(National Institute of Credit for Co-operation). Its object was, under the 
supervision of the Department of Agriculture, Industry and Commerce, 
to grant credit to co-operative societies of every kind and to their con¬ 
sortiums, legally constituted. The initial capital was fixed at 7,750,000 frs., 
of which 1,000,000 frs. was contributed by the Banca d'Italia (Bank of 
Italy), 2,000,000 frs. by the National Thrift Bank (Cassa Nazionale di Previ- 
denza), 1,000,000 frs. by the Institute for Credit to the Co-operative 
Societies (Istiiuto di credito per Ic cooperative) and the rest by the ordinary 
savings banks of the various provinces of Italy. 

Finally, it must be said that, since 1904, the Istituto di Credito per le 
Cooperative (Institute for Credit to the Co-operative Societies), founded 
at Milan by the Societd Umanitaria , provides credit to societies for 
production and labour, which are also assisted by the People’s Banks and 
other credit institutes. 


§ 5. Statistics and information in regard to the public contracts 

UNDERTAKEN BY THE CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES. 

After what has been said, we have only to consider w r hat share the co-op¬ 
erative societies have really had in the public contracts. For the purpose, 
we shall utilise the official reports and statistics. 

The first report on contracts entrusted to co-operative societies was 
published in 1892 by the Department of Public Works. It: was concerned 
with the period from 1888 to 1891, already showing the successful interven¬ 
tion of labour societies in the domain of contracts. 

In 1908, the Treasury compiled a list of co-operative societies for 
production and labour registered on the prefects' lists and a list of the con¬ 
tracts granted to them by the Government Administrations in the period 
1889-1907. The next lists were for the whole of 1908 and 1909, and in these 
the number and amount of the contracts granted to the co-operative 
societies by Administrations under Government supervision were also 
shown. 

From this last publication it appeared that on December 31st., 1909, 
547 societies were registered on the prefects' lists, most of them being soci¬ 
eties for production and labour and almost all having their headquarters 
in the provinces of North and Central Italy. Between 1889 and 1909, 
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3,434 contracts were given 1 to co-operative societies by the Government 
Administrations, for a total amount of 70,741,346.92 frs., there being an 
amount of 14,273,927,15 frs. for the years 1908 and 1909 alone. The pro¬ 
vinces in which the largest number of these contracts were granted between 
1889 and 1909 were : 

Number 


Rome. 

• • 545 

Ravenna . 

• • 527 

Genoa . 

• • 304 

Padua . 

. . 299 

Ferrara. 

. . 222 

Reggio Emilia. 

• . 19° 

Bologna. 

■ • 173 

Rovigo. 

. . 109 

Verona. 

. . 107 

Modena. 

• . 90 


The amount, was, however, distributed among the same provinces, 
as follows : 


Ravenna. 

. . frs. 

16,476,529.71 

Padua. 

. . » 

9,430,164.81 

Bologna. 

. . » 

7.572,33963 

Ferrara. 

. . » 

7,008,991.03 

Verona. 

. . » 

4,277,738.77 

Genoa. 

. . » 

3.657,454-17 

Rome. 

. . » 

3,157.15915 

Rovigo. 

. . » 

2,720,007.41 

Reggio Emilia . . . . 

. . » 

1,258,857.45 

Modena . 

. . » 

1,802,977.86 


The report in question showed a total amount of 18,104,856.19 frs. 
for 992 contracts given to the co-operative societies by the provinces, com¬ 
munes, consortiums, benevolent institutions etc. 

In this case also, it seemed that co-operative labour on public contracts 
was almost exclusively confined to certain provinces of North and Central 
Italy, especially Reggio Emilia (2,142,656.41 frs. for 103 contracts); Bo¬ 
logna (2,099,362 frs. for 144 contracts); Rome (1,175,501.52 for 50 con¬ 
tracts); Genoa (1,041,110.07 for 25 contracts); Florence (892,049.99 
for 34 contracts) ; Piacenza (891,242.75 for 37 contracts) ; Ravenna 
(857,088.22 for 102 contracts). 

Taking the contracts given by the State and those given by Admin¬ 
istrations subject to Government supervision together, we find on December 
31st., 1909, a total of 4,426 contracts for a total amount of 88,846,203.11 frs. 

The provinces in which the largest total of contracts were granted, 
and for the largest amounts, were the following : 
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Province 

Number 

of Contracts 


Amount 

frs. 

Ravenna .... 

. . 629 

frs. 

1 7-333.617-93 

Padua. 

• • 314 

» 

10,168,089.77 

Bologna. 

• • 317 

» 

9,671,701.63 

Ferrara. 

• • 263 

» 

7.379.339-36 

Genoa. 

• • 329 

i) 

4,698,564,24 

Verona. 

. . 119 

» 

4.605,597.79 

Rome. 

• • 595 

» 

4,332,660.67 

Reggio Emilia . . 

• • 293 

y> 

3,401,513.86 

Rovigo. 

. . 122 


2,796,582.06 

Modena. 

• • 132 

)> 

2,516,606.87 


The Regulations no. 178 of February 12th., 1911 on co-operative soci¬ 
eties aiul consortiums of co-operative societies admitted to public com¬ 
petitions for contracts, order that there be published every two years 
by the Department of Agriculture, Industry and Commerce, a list of 
these co-operative societies and consortiums, and another of the contracts 
granted to them by the Government Departments and all those Admin¬ 
istrations subject to State supervision. 

In 1911, in accordance with this provision, the Department published 
a list of the co-operative societies for production and labour which were 
found registered on the prefects' lists as contractors for public works, supply 
and public services, with indications of their situation on December 
31st., 1909. 

From this publication, which was based on principles other than those 
on which the Treasury based its returns, we reproduce the following figures: 

On December 31st.. 

1907 X 9<>9 


Number of Co-operative Societies , 

370 

461 

» Members. 

62,725 

65,789 

Susbcribed Capital. 

frs. 2,244,682 

2,208,740 

Paid up » . 

» 1,448,614 

1 . 503.965 

Reserve Fund. 

» 753.652 

1,185,411 

Value of Works Carried out .... 

» 22,497,619 

29,011,031 

Profits. 

» 428,010 

796.243 

Losses. 

» 151,870 

272,172 


If we consider the classes of trades, the 461 co-operative societies to 
which the above table refers, with other seven, for which we have no de¬ 
finite information in regard to their constitution and working, may be 
divided as follows: 
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Classes 

Number 

of 

Societies 

Number 

of 

Members 

Subscribed 

Capital 

Paid up 

Capital 

Engaged in Building and Dependent Occup- 
• ations (Painters, Decorators etc.). 

140 

10,694 

446,392 

£ 99,540 

Day Labourers, Navvies, Miners and Peasants. 

107 

33,471 

625,041 

430,550 

Engaged in Transport and Porterage : Carters, 
Cabmen. 

41 

2,722 

178,021 

147,503 

Engaged in 'Working Wood and Metals .... 

3 2 

M 47 

264,346 

152.940 

Engaged in Working Stone: Stonecutters, Carv¬ 
ers, Paviors and Roadmakcrs. 

39 

1,422 

87,973 

75> 88 3 

Engaged in Printing and Book Binding. . . . 


M 77 

349,<55 

212,973 

Various Industries. 

11 I 

242 

19 , 97 2 

18,977 

Mixed Co-operative Work. 

74 ] 

14.914 

237,340 

165,599 

Total for the Kingdom . 

468 

65,789 

2,208,740 

I 

1,503,965 


Further, as we learn from official statistics recently published (i), 
in the three years 1910-1912, 236 co-operative societies (including 5, 
consortiums), 155 of them belonging to Central, 57 to Northern and 24 to 
Southern Italy and the Islands, took part in the competitions or entered 
into private negotiations opened by the Department of Public Works. 

The largest number of societies thus competing was furnished by Emi¬ 
lia (112); then by Venetia (44), Tuscany, (22), Latium (20), Lombardy 
(13) etc. The provinces in which the numbers were largest were Ravenna 
(33), Ferrara (26,) Rome (20), Bologna (15) etc. 

Most of the societies entered for private competition or engaged in 
private negotiations ; only 20 entered for public competition. 

Only 33 co-operative societies undertook contracts beyond the limits 
of their province, and then almost always in adjacent provinces. Excep¬ 
tions were provided by a consortium of Ravenna, which undertook work 
at Reggio Calabria and Messina, and two societies and a consortium of 
Reggio Emilia which shared in contract work at Messina. 

In regard to the contracts undertaken in the three years 1910-1912,176 
societies obtained 543 from the Public Works Department, for a total 
amount of 30,291,401.69 frs., of which 25,552,490.98 frs. were for contracts 
in the provinces in which the societies had their head quarters and 
4,738,910.71 frs. for contracts in other provinces. 

The largest numbers of societies awarded contracts belonged to 
the Provinces of Ferrara (22), Ravenna (17), Rome (15), Padua (12), Reg¬ 
gio Emilia (11), Bologna (9) etc. 

(1) See the: Relaxione Statistica sui eontratti d'appalto. Vol. I, 1910-1912, published by 
the Department of Public Works, General Secretariat, 1914, mentioned among our sources. 
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The largest numbers of contracts were undertaken by the co-coperat- 
ive societies of Ravenna (92), Ferrara (53), Bologna (46), Padua (38), 
Rome (38), Parma (27) etc. 

The highest amounts appear for Ravenna (9,962,430.83 frs.), Bologna 
(3,148,543.80 frs.), Ferrara (2,502,361,80 frs.), Padua (1,899,020.24 frs.), 
Rovigo (1,802,224.88 frs.), Rome (1,384,575.55 frs.), Reggio Emilia 
(1,277,960.88 frs.), Verona (1,250,273.62 trs.), Venice (992,305.39 frs.) etc. 

Of the five consortiums appearing in the total number of associations, 
four undertook altogether 14 contracts for the amount of 5,337,616.80 
frs. Of these contracts 10 for a total amount of 4,506,316.80 frs. were under¬ 
taken by the Federation of the Co-operative Societies of the Province of 
Ravenna. 

The associations of Ravenna and Reggio Emilia also undertook work 
in Calabria and in Sicily. 

Finally, the co-operative societies undertook from 2.11 % of all con¬ 
tracts in the Marche to 58.34 % in Emilia; in the provinces the lowest 
percentage undertaken by them was in Catania (0.92 %) and the highest 
in Ferrara (88.95 %). We may also note high percentages in Ravenna 
(85.20 %), Bologna (76.42 %), Siena (64.76 %), Rovigo (58.61 %) and 
Verona (54.18 %). 


2. MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION. 


Luigi Buffoli. — Luigi Buflbli, President of the Milan Co-operative 
Union and one of the most characteristic and meritorious members of 
the Italian co-operative world, died at Milan, on the fifth of October 
last, at the age of 64. 

He was born atChiari.in the province of Brescia, on August 27th., 1850 
and completed his studies in the College there, and then went to Turin, where 
he spent some years in the railway service. I11 1879, he was transferred 
to Milan., his favourite city, to which he remained indissolubly attached 
until his death. 

Buffoli* s field of action w as essentially that of co-operation and especi¬ 
ally distributive co-operation. He began his propaganda in favour of 
this form of cooperation in 1878, when he founded the first modest 
cooperative institutions for the railway cmplo3ees among whom he 
lived. To him in fact the first Milanese railway co-operative distribut¬ 
ive societies owed their origin. But as these societies, being still uncert¬ 
ain while taking their first steps, were indisposed to accept the system 
of sale at market prices, with the later distribution of their gains among 
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the consumers in proportion to their purchases, Buffoli left them in order 
to found an institution in conformity with the above principles. 

He proposed to the Milanese “ Civil Servants' Association ”, the 
institution of a warehouse to provide its members and the public with 
articles of clothing. The idea was approved and, on April 15th., 1886, 
a new Society was formed for the purpose, under the name of the “ Co-op¬ 
erative Union ", with 13 members and a capital of 1,712 frs. Luigi Buffoli 
was elected president. The Milan Union has today 15,000 members and 
a capital of more than 6,000,000 frs., a reserve fund of about 3,000,000 frs. 
and the business done by it in 1912 amounted to more than 11,000,000 frs. 

But Buffoli, and this is one of his most conspicuous merits, would 
never allow the ideals with which the Co-operative Union started to be 
stifled by the anxiety for large profits ; he desired that its increased strength 
should serve to promote and carry out useful undertakings for the benefit 
of all the citizens. And he succeeded. Thanks to his direct intervention, 
there were in fact founded in Milan a large bakery for the purpose of re¬ 
ducing the price of bread, a warehouse for permanent types of cheap wine 
and at'Berlin a branch of the Union was founded for the purpose of making 
Italian produce known abroad. And in the case of each new undertaking 
Buffoli had to fight bravely. 

Again to meet the requirements of his city, at a time, when the absence 
of hotels for the poorer classes of the population was a matter of concern, 
Buffoli started a People’s Hotel and a People’s Dormitory, two institutions 
that have aroused admiration in all who have had occasion to visit them. 

So also he desired and induced the Co-operative Union to give valid 
support to another institute of thrift, the “ Milanino" : to solve the lodg¬ 
ings difficulty, aggravated by speculation in land. Buffoli determined to 
introduce into Italy, an institution he had seen successfully working in 
Great Britain and in Belgium, and form, beyond the circle of the areas 
exposed to speculation, a garden city. And by his great energy he realised 
this scheme also. 

This unwearied activity in the field of practical action did not prevent 
Buffoli from ably contributing to the propaganda and the diffusion of 
the soundest principles of co-operation. He did so both by taking part 
in the most important national and foreign congresses of co-operative 
societies and by the publication of pamphlets and articles. Up to 1913, 
he was also Councillor in the Central Office of the International Co¬ 
operative Alliance. 
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{THE “ nOTOKUSHAS ” 07? GRATITUDE SOCIETIES) (i). 
(< Continued ). 


CHAPTER IV. 

77//- RESULTS OF THE EXTENSION OF TIIE nOTOKUSHAS. 


§ I. The moral and material condition of japan at the beginning 

OF THE Tgtll. CENTURY. 

Japanese historians have drawn for us a gloomy picture of the state 
of society in their country about the beginning of the 19th century. Habits 
of luxury, idleness, and debauchery had by degrees spread through the 
whole feudal society from the highest members of the hierarchy down to 
the humblest vassals of the daimios. The condition of the people was 
what might be expected when public morality was such as we have stated: 
poverty, famine and disease made ravages among the lowest of the 
population, who, oppreessed by the tyranny of the feudal lords, and dis¬ 
tressed by hoj>eless poverty, found it impossible to rise out of their ter¬ 
rible situation. 

The mild and consoling message of hoiokii came just as the right time, 
offering the miserable a way of escape, and producing in a short time mar¬ 
vellous results, addressed as it was to a people naturally industrious and 
honest. The hopes entertained by Sontoku and his disciples from the spread of 
their moral principles were not deceived; in fact, the results achieved were 
far beyond their most optimistic expectations. 

It may be affirmed without fear of exaggeration that many Japanese 
provinces have been thoroughly renovated by means of hdtoku : the most 
striking example is the Ken (prefecture) of Shidzuoka, which is now the 
centre of the development of the hotokushas, and which a hundred years 
ago was one of the most desolate territories of the empire. Much of the 
practical teaching now diffused by the Government through schools of 




(1) See the earlier chapters iu the preceding number of this Bulletin, p. 26. 
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agriculture was then given by the hotokushas , and it is interesting to ob¬ 
serve some traces of this in the etymology of certain agricultural terms, such 
as hotoku-ue or plantation of the hotoku type. This method of plantation, 
now technically called seijo-ue (planting in straight lines) and universally 
adopted in the rice-fields of Japan, was introduced by a man named 
Ankyoin Shoshichi, an ardent disciple of hotoku, who caused it to be 
adopted sixty years ago by all the hotokushas then existing. But better 
than any theory, the following examples, taken from the “ Shidzuoka-ken 
hotokusha jiseki gaiyo ", will give the reader a sufficiently clear idea of 
the beneficent influence of hdtoku in some Japanese provinces. 


§ 2 . Some instances from history. 

I. *— The hotokusha of Sugiyama . — From time immemorial the 
only industry carried on by the rural population of Sugiyama — a 
small village hidden in the mountains about a kilometre from Okitsu — 
was the cultivation of a poisonous plant called doku-e , from which a special 
oil was extracted, used by the peasants for light and for making their 
clothes water-proof. This oil is known in Japan by the name of iosuiyu. 
About 1870, the more general use of petroleum caused a sudden fall in 
the price of iosuiyu and a corresponding loss to the families engaged in 
its production. Katabira Nobuaki, mayor of the village, to save the people 
from destitution, set to work to change the kind of crops cultivated, himself 
setting the example by planting orange and lemon trees, tea, mulberry 
trees etc. 

Going still further, he granted free loans to the poorest peasants 
to enable them to carry out these changes. He also employed a portion 
of his capital in the purchase of nursery plants and seed which he gave 
gratis to those who were unable to pay for them. Tins was hotoku prac¬ 
tised in its most noble and useful form. But, in 1874, when after many 
efforts and sacrifices the unfortunate village w'as rising out of its troubles, 
a new' distress came upon it, viz. a fall in the price of tea. Nobuaki himself 
w r as seriously affected by this, and having spent all his money, his one idea 
was to found a mutual aid society on hotoku principles. With the advice 
and help of Shibata Junsaku, a disciple of Ninomiya, he founded the 
Sugiyama Hdtokusha , which soon became a flourishing society, obtaining 
marvellous results. To give an idea of the importance of its w'ork, it is 
sufficient to remark that previous to its constitution the value of the trade 
in oranges and lemons at Sugiyama did not amount to 250 yen per annum ; 
it has now risen to 17,000 yen for the village of Sugiyama alone, and for 
the gun (district) of Iyowara it amounts to the very considerable figure 
of 700,000 yen, that is, more than 1,800,000 francs. 

Again, in 1890, the Sugiyama Hotokusha bought 85 cho (nearly 84 ha.) 
of ground for the collective cultivation of forest trees (firs, cryptomerias, 
etc.) Besides, the Society makes special contracts with those of its mem- 
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bers who are not proprietors of land to enable them to build houses for 
themselves free of expense. 

The present president of the Society, Katahira Kuroemon, son of 
Nobuaki, has continued the beneficent and philanthropic work of his 
father. Profoundly convinced of the excellence and nobility of the aims 
of hotoku, he is a most loyal disciple and a most sincere follower 
of it. And we must add that it was he who prepared the way for the estab¬ 
lishment of special co-operative associations for the sale in common of 
the agricultural produce of the members. The case of this association 
is, without doubt, one of the most striking and characteristic in the history 
of the hotokushas of Japan. 

IT. — The village oj Inatori. — The little village of Inatori in the 
province of Shidzuoka offers another very interesting example. It contains 
about 760 peasant houses, and the inhabitants, about 5,300 in number, 
are, for the greater part, very poor, if not altogether destitute. Twenty 
years ago, about 1893, the condition of this village was so deplorable, 
that, as the local chronicles relate, the inhabitants and communal author¬ 
ities found it impossible to pay their taxes, nor could they pay teachers; 
so the schools had to be shut. At this period hotoku had reached its full 
development at Sugiyama (Iyowara), where it had attained the happy 
results of which we have already spoken, owing to the example and encour¬ 
agement of Katahira Nobuaki. The mayor of Inatori, Tamura Yokichi, 
went to Sugiyama to study this interesting phenomenon, with the hope of 
being able to apply the system in some measure in his own village. 
Nobuaki instructed him in hotoku principles and the system of mutual aid 
he had established with such brilliant results. 

Returning to Inatori, Yok chi made every effort to follow the example 
of Nobuaki. He began by re-afforesting certain waste lands : in a few 
years Inatori was enriched with new forests f new meadows and new rice- 
fields. Yokichi directed that every spring and autumn the school children 
should go to the wood, and each one plant a young tree furnished b} r the 
commune. 

Among the institutions which may be regarded as the positive results 
of the diffusion of the ideas of Ninomiya Sontoku, we must further record 
the names of the Agricultural Society of Kakegawa, the “ Society for the 
Construction of Dykes ” and the various hotokushas of the province of 
Shidzuoka. A few words must be said regarding each. 

III. — The Agricultural Society of Kakegawa . — This Society was 
founded in 1878, in pursuance of a proposal made by M. Okada, President 
of the “ Totomi-Kuni H6tokusha It first assumed the form of a .society 
limited by shares, with the object of examining and putting in practice 
all kinds of agricultural improvements, as w r ell as of purchasing land for 
the establishment of experimental stations. It undertook to supply 
teachers able to popularise the practical principles of agriculture, and to 
establish itinerant lecturerships; to supply seed for the various crops; 
to act as a disinterested intermediary between the producer and the con- 
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sumer, ; to control the production of cocoons; to organise exhibitions, 
competitions, etc. In 1886 it organised lectures on the veterinary art. 
Altogether, it may be said that this society has rendered real and inestim¬ 
able services for the development of agriculture. 

IV. — The Teibo-Kwaisha. — The “ Society for the Construction 
of Dykes ” ( Teibo-Kwaisha) was the realisation of the ideal constantly 
cherished by Kanehara Akiyoshi, another of the great benefactors of 
Japanese agriculture. Having devoted all his intelligence and activity 
to the regulation of the water supply, he decided in 1878 to found a 
society with the special aim of encouraging, executing, and ameliorating 
it, as it is here as in every other country, one of the most important 
bases on which agriculture rests. Animated by that sentiment of self- 
devotion, benevolence, and abnegation, which is found in all these oriental 
apostles, he sold all that he had and devoted the sum (more than 140,000 
francs) to the realisation of his dream. With these 140,000 francs the 
capital of the society was formed and he asked the Government at the 
same time for an annual subsidy of 25,000 yens (64,500 frs.), which was 
granted. 

Afterwards, the Government assumed the chief direction of the 
works undertaken by the Teibo-Kwaisha, giving it almost an official 
character. 

But, in 1884, owing to some disputes which w r e need not now recall, 
the Teibo-Kwaisha had to be dissolved. It was decided to refund the money 
he had contributed to Kanehara Akiyoshi, but, though he accepted it, 
he did not wish that what he had given for the public benefit should 
again become his personal property. He therefore devoted himself to 
the work of re-afforestation, on which he spent between 1887 and 1901 the 
sum of 32,000 yen (82,500 frs.). He re-afforested nearly 600 hectares of 
land, planting about three million young trees. 

Among those who have won popularity in Japan through their efforts 
in diffusing the moral and economic principles of Ninomiya Sontoku, we 
must again mention Ryoichiro Okada, founder, as we have seen, of the 
Agricultural Society of Kakegawa. He is the father of Okada Ryohei, 
formerly Under Secretary of Public Instruction, Member of the House 
of Peers, and now President of the Dai Nippon Hotoknsha and of the 
Imperial University of Kioto. 

M. Okada was born at Kurama-mura in 1840. His father was that 
Okada Saheiji who founded the hotokushas of the province of Totomi. The 
younger Okada, philanthropic like his father, in whose footsteps he followed, 
became in 1877 President of the “ Totomi-Kuni-hotokusha ”. He wrote 
many books and pamphlets, among which may be mentioned here (1). 
" Discourses on Economy in Living " ; “ Discourses of the Great Disciples 
of Hotoku ” ; “ The Doctrine of Hotoku ”; “ Accounts of the Journey of 


(1) See Bibliography. 
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the Second Course of Lectures ” ; " Our Seven Treasures ", etc. In 1875, 
he founded the Totomi-Kuni-hoioku-honsha, which acted as a federation 
of all similar societies in the province of Totomi. It should also be 
observed that the first co-operative society in Japan was the Co-operative 
Credit Society of Kakegawa, promoted by M. Okada, who was also the 
leader in all the other associations for the collective sale of manufactured 
tea, and for the collective purchase of manures and tools required in agri¬ 
culture etc. (1). It must, however, be acknowledged that all the disciples 
of Ninomiya Sontoku were equally the precursors of the present great co¬ 
operative movement of modern Japan. 


CONCLUSION . 


The Teader who has kindly followed us so far in our account of the 
principles, the development and the influence of the hotokushas is in a 
position to form his own conclusions. 

If the phenomenon that we have been studying does not yet play a 
preponderating part in the social economy of Japan, the explanation is 
to be found in the fact that these associations have had to develop in op¬ 
position to the movement of western civilisation. And if we consider that, 
in spite of everything, and especially in spite of the great progress made by 
co-operative societies during the last few years, the advance of the hoto¬ 
kushas has not been retarded, we may believe that the utilitarian current 
of our civilisation has not yet weackened the traditional spirit of 
honesty, kindness, and purity of the J apanese peasant. Will the resistance 
continue ? and for how long ? It is difficult to say. But it is not too much 
to affirm that this noble spirit of dignity and self-sacrifice, which is the best 
title to honour in the Japanese character, will continue to exist in spite of the 
incessant struggle, which unfortunately tends to destroy it. But it must be 
confessed that the hotoku movement cannot go on without the powerful 
support and the active sympathy of the country and more especially of 
the Government. The disappearance and even the decline of the hotokushas 
would be a melancholy symptom of decadence of the nobility of the J apan¬ 
ese character; it would mean the disappearance of one of the finest 
examples of human solidarity. 


(1) M. R. Okada, in 1901, received the civil medal with the blue ribbon, and, in 1902, the 
6th. class of the order of the Sacred Treasure was conferred upon him. 
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APPENDIX. 


RUI.ES OF THE CENTRAL SOCIETY OF THE PROVINCE OF TOTOMI. 
(Totomi-kuni HOTOKU ENJO-SHA.). 


I. 

The aims, denomination, duration and seals (i) of the Society. 

Art. i. — This society has been constituted for the purpose of seek¬ 
ing out and rewarding examples of virtue and good conduct, of combating 
vice and evil customs, redeeming and assisting the poor, and equalising, as 
far as possible, wealth and power, in accordance with the moral principles 
of the venerated Master Ninomiya Sontoku, and profiting by the sentiments 
of gratitude which all men should have for every grace, for every benefit, 
received from Heaven, from Nature and from men. 

Art. 2. — This society is called Hotoku Enjosha. 

Art. 3. — This society has its head-quarters at Mikawa, prefecture 
of Shidzuoka. 

Art. 4. —- The duration of the society is fixed for 180 years, begin¬ 
ning from the month of March of the 50th. year of Meiji (1872) (2), At 
the end of this period, the Society may continue its existence, in agreement 
with the decision of the General Meeting of its members. 

Art. 5. — The Society will make use of the seals indicated. 

Art. 6. — The .Society exercises general supervision over all the 
bunshas and over all its dependent societies. 

II. 

Admission, resignation, rights and duties of members. 

Art. 7. — The General Meeting grants admission to membership. 
Those persons are eligible for membership: 

(a) who have for five consecutive years at least been members of 
one of the subordinate societies, have observed the rules of hdtoku and have 
paid an entrance fee of at least 10 yens, 

(b) who have proved themselves worthy through special services 
rendered to our society. 

(1) Seals are registered in Japan and have the same legal value as a signature. 

(2) The date when the society was actually constituted. It was' recognised as having a 
legal existence by Decree of the Minister of the Interior, no, 15 of June 19th,, 1901. 
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Art. 8. — The president of a subordinate society has the right to be 
a member of the central body, a right which he loses on his resignation. 

Art. 9. — Members must conscientiously observe the rules of the 
Society, and must, by their assiduous labour and the regular performance 
of their duties, set an example to each other and to outsiders. 

Art. 10. — The meeting of members may expel a member who 
shows himself unworthy. 

Art. 11. — All members have always a right to consult the books 
of the association, and to take part in the decisions of the meeting. 

III. 

Officers. 

Art. 12. — There is a General Director and five directors. 

Art. 13. — The General Meeting elects the six directors at once; 
and then the General Director is choosen from among them. 

Art. 14. — All the directors hold office for five years; they may be 
re-elected. 

Art. 15. — The General Director is the legal representative of the 
society, and manages its business. 

Art. 16. —- The directors assist the General Director in the adminis¬ 
tration of the society, and, when necessary, act for him. The substitute 
for the General Director must have a long and full experience of the affairs 
of the society. 

Art. 17. — When the number of officers is insufficient, supplementary 
elections may be held. 

Art. 18. — The officers receive no remuneration. 

IV. 

Operations. 

Art. 19. — The Society directly controls its various sections and 
branches by means of visits, inspections, enquiries, etc. and in this way 
makes sure that the rules of the Master are always observed. 

Art. 20. — The Society reserves to itself the right of proposing for 
general imitation any of those members of the branches who have shown 
themselves worthy by exemplary conduct and constant virtuous action. 

Art. 21. — The Society will receive requests for help from any branch 
suffering from misfortune or disaster. 

Art. 22. — It shall make no difference in the action of the Society 
whether the misfortune has arisen within or without the limits of the 
association making the application, but it shall endeavour to succour, as far 
as possible, the district or society suffering by any extraordinary accident. 

Art. 23. — When at least five dependent societies unitedly express 
the desire of being constituted a principal branch (bunsha), the central 
body reserves to itself the right of establishing it as such conformably 
with the general rules. 
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V. 

Capital. 

Art. 24. — In conformity with the rules, the association divides its 
capital under four heads: — donations (zenshukin) ; principal funds 
(1 dotaikin ) ; gratitude fund (genjokin); supplementary revenue (kanyukin). 

Art. 25. — The donations (, zenshukin ) consist of the money granted 
by the Master and then distributed by the hotokusha of Odawara, (Sagami), 
forming, consequently, a sacred sum, which is expended in loans granted, 
according to the regulations, to the dependent societies, without interest. (1) 

Art. 26. —The dotaikin (principal fund) is a sum set apart for the 
purpose of giving the necessary security to the economic basis of the 
society: it is divided into three categories according to the sources from 
which it is derived : 

(a) sums granted for this purpose by the Master ; 

(b) sums given by private benefactors (kizdkin ); 

(c) sums deducted from the genjokin and added to the principal 
funds by order of the members’ meeting. 

Art. 27. — The gratitude fund ( genjokin ) is formed from stuns the 
society receives from other associations for benevolent objects. 

Art. 28. — The supplementary revenue ( kanyukin) is formed from 
sums offered by members to be drawn upon in case of necessity according 
to the regulations of hotoku. 

At the request of a member who has made a donation, the money may 
be returned to him at the end of the year, but only in the form of an ordinary 
loan. 

Art. 29. — The capital of the society is annually lent and annually 
repaid: this is the purpose it is intended to serve. The balance is carried 
forward to the following year. If the capital should exceed the amount 
of the loans, the surplus must be lent in loans without interest. 

IV. 

Accounts. 

Art. 30. — Every October, the Society grants out of its capital loans 
without interest to its dependent societies. 

Art. 31. — The financial year begins on the 1st. October, and closes 
on the 30th. September of the following year. 

Art. 32. — Every year, in the month of October, the Society will 
take stock of the different kinds of capital it possesses, and of the loans 
granted to other societies. 


(1) The reader may observe that these definitions vary from those already given. These 
differences, as we have already said more than once in the course of this article, are due to 
different interpretations of the Regulations which, on this point, are neither dear nor absolute. 
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Art. 33. — Loans are not always granted without interest; some 
bear interest and may be repaid by means of annual instalments. These 
loans are generally made for five years, but this limit is not absolutely 
fixed. 

Art. 34. — Whoever obtains a loan redeemable in yearly instalments 
must, when it is paid off, offer an annuity to the genjokin (gratitude fund). 
This offering can never be restored to the donor. 

Art. 35. — The surplus will be deposited in the bank for a period not 
exceeding a year. The interest on these deposits will be utilised to meet 
the general expenses of the society. 

Art. 36. — The Society may, with the consent of the General Meet¬ 
ing and when opportunity offers, grant special loans in cases of need. 

Art. 37. —• The Society may also, with the permission of the General 
Meeting, reserve a part of its capital to meet eventualities. 

VII. 

Books of the Society . 

Art. 38. — The society must have the following books : 

1st. Book of benevolence (1). 

2nd, Day-book. 

3rd. Stock book. 

4th. Register pf members. 

In the first are entered all the benefits of the three powers (Heaven, 
earth, and man) for which gratitude is due, as well as the revenue and 
expenditure. 

VIII. 

Meetings. 

Art. 39. — There are three kinds of Meetings : ordinary general 
meetings at fixed periods ; extraordinary general meetings, and officers' 
meetings. The first are held very year in October, the second whenever 
it is considered necessary. Notice is given of the general and extraordin¬ 
ary meetings by the General Director himself. 

Art. 40. — The ordinary general meetings must decide in regard to; 

(a) the transactions spoken of in chapter IV of the present Rules; 

( h) the accounts of the current year ; 

(c) the estimate for the following year; 

( d) questions of general order entered on the agenda. 

Art. 41. — The decisions of the meeting are not valid unless at least 
half the members are present. If a quorum is not formed, a new meeting 
is called, the proceedings of which are valid whatever be the mumber of 
those present. 

(1) Of the tiUes of the two first books we have been obliged to give a very free translation 
considering the subjects of which they treat. The original titles may interest the curious : 

1st. Sanzai hotoku genryukei (Mirror of the present state of gratitude to the three powers). 
The three powers are heaven, earth, and man. 

2nd. Shuho s 6 k 6 torishirdbc (Concise supervision of the sums of the Rule). 
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Art. 42. — The General Director presides at the General Meetings. 
Should he be absent, one of the directors takes his place. 

Art. 43. — The decisions of the Meeting are taken in accordance 
with a majority of votes. The president has the casting vote. 

IX. 

Dissolution of the Society. 

Art. 44. — On the dissolution of the Society, whether because the 
period mentioned in Art. 4 of the present Rules has expired, or by mutual 
consent of the members, all the money lent must be returned, and the 
kanyukin (supplementary revenue) sent back to the donors. The zen- 
shukin is also returned. Other sums are returned in proportion to the 
amounts paid. 

Of whatever kind the donation may be, the directors must agree 
with the liquidators on the amount at which it must be calculated when 
the donor is not especially indicated. 

Art. 45. — The Society shall be dissolved when the number of members 
falls below five. 

Situation of the Central Society 


j Nnmbci ! 


Name of the Society 

of 

Dependeut 

Societies 

Principal 

Fund 

Donations 

Gratitude 

Money 

Supplementary 

Revenue 



yens 

yens 

yens 

yens 

Central Society. 

I 

4 , 253.50 

188.OO 

510.00 

5x0.00 

1st. branch. 

17 

9 , 475 - 6 ° 

904.00 

18,525.28 

9 , 34 8 -l* 

2nd. » . 

19 

7,801.20 

3,278.00 

6,493.55 

22,289.44 

3nd. » . 

20 

6,270.84 

904.30 

7,795-30 

14,914.12 

4th. » . 

; 7 

872.00 

531-00 

3,614.18 

5 . 942.45 

5th. » . 

18 

4 , 527.36 

1 , 539-00 

5,256.60 

14,665.45 


Statement of the Situation of thf, Central Society 
of the Province of Mikawa. 

(Mikawa-kuni h6tokusha). 

(January xst., 1913). 

The total number of societies dependent on this Central Society on 
January 1st,, 1913 was twenty one. The following table shows their general 


situation at that date : 

Principal Fund.yens — 

Donations. » 665,000 

Gratitude Money. » 10,095,830 

Supplementary Revenue. » 13,392,695 


Total 


yens 14,153,525 
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i 


t; 


t,;. 


Statement of the Situation of the Central Society 
of the Province of Totomi. 

(January ist, t 1913). 

(Totomi-kuni hotoku enjosha). 


This Society has jurisdiction over five branches (bnnshas) on which 
depend 81 societies ( sha ), as shown in the following table : 


Central Society 
(Hotoku Enjosha) 


/ ISt. 

branch 

—17 

dependent 

societies. 

1 2nd. 

» 

—19 

» 

» 

3rd. 

» 

— 20 


)> 

4 th. 

» 

— 7 

» 

)> 

' 5 th- 

)> 

—18 

» 

» 


The total number of societies in the province of Totomi (including the 
Central Society) is therefore 82. 

Of these 82 societies the economic situation on January 1st., 1913 is 
seen in the following tables : 

of the Province of Totomi . 


Other Funds 

Total | 

! 

1 

Balance 

of 

Loans 

Loans 

Granted in 

XQI2 

_ 

Number | 
of Members 

i 

Profits for 1912 

j 

Gratitude 
Money Received 
from 

the Branches 

yens 

yens 1 

yens 

yens 

| 

! yens 

yens 

330 40 

5.791 -5° 

4,656.90 

487,40 

! 30 

So. 00 

135-00 

3,912.41 

42,165.40 ; 

6,356.18 

1.556,64 

! 709 

1 2,887.64 ! 

1,410.40 

349 69 

40,211.89 j 

32,337.80 

i n.228,33 

613 

1,950.13 

2,183.00 

— 

29,884.56 j: 

24,302.32 

8.802,41 

I 035 

1 2,199.75 s 

1,133.00 

526.50 

11,476.13 ! 

6,634.10 

2.812,95 

1 189 

j 662.41 

557-°o 

7,530.34 

33,518.76 j 

17.376.15 

6.495,47 

514 

j 2,087.40 

1,349.00 


Gratitude Money given by Societies Dependent 


on the Central Society.yens 922,850 

Other Funds . » 11,726,045 


Total 


yens 26,802,420 


Balance of Loans on January 1st., 1913 . . yens 17,227,249 
Loans Granted in 1912 . » 4,947,000 


526 


Number of Members 
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Summary of reports on the Work of the Dai Nippon Hotokusha 

and its Branches. 

The Dai Nippon Hotokusha is the most important Central Society 
of all Japan, and in connection with it hotoku principles have made the 
greatest progress. It may be useful to give some precise details as to 
its work and the methods by which it attains its objects. We shall give 
here a summary of the reports published by the society itself, omitting 
only those details which are not strictly relevant to our subject. 


Working of the Central Society 
I. Ordinary Meetings . 


During this period (1912) the Dai Nippon Htookusha held 93 ordinary 
meetings at which both members and non-members had a right to be 
present. The total number of individuals who attended these meetings was 
11,629, making an average of 119 at each session. 


II. Survey of the Work of the Association. 

(a) Supervision of sections and branches . 

1st. Meeting of directors of dependent hotokushas. 

At this meeting the following questions were discussed : 

The means to be taken to encourage the attendance at lectures on 
the hotokushas given during the summer ; 

The means to be taken to encourage the foundation of new societies 
and to increase the number of members ; 

Questions regarding the employment of the capital of the associations; 

Questions regarding the means to be taken to increase practical 
co-operation among members ; 

Discussions relating to plans for enterprises of general utility to be 
carried out in the province by the societies on their own initiative ; 

Means of improving and extending popular education; 

Questions relating to the powers of the syndicates of hotokushas. 

2nd. Tours of Inspection . 

For the purpose of insuring perfect supervision over the affairs of 
the different sections, the Central Society has established a service of in- 
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spectiqn by special officials who travel at its expense and, in the course 
of their journeys, give readings and lectures. During the year 1912, the 
Dai Nippon Hotokusha employed twelve of these officials, who each gave 
lectures varying in number from one to seven, according to the localities 
in which they took place. 


3rd. Federations of Hotokushas. 

In the course of the regular meetings of the hotokushas, which are held 
in spring and autumn, it was considered desirable to institute federations 
of hbtokushas and, at the same time, a special envoy of the Central Society 
gave lectures with a view to popularising the new institution. 


4th. Special donations jor the principal fund (dotaikin) of the branches. 

The new branches receive, together with the notice of approval of 
their rules, a sum to be added to their capital. During the year 1912, 
ten sections of the new' type were formed receiving from the Government 
a total sum of 29 yens (1), Three branches received 2 yens each, one, 
3 yens; four, 4 yens; one, 15 ; and another 8 yens. 


(h) Business Directly Transacted by the Central Society. 

1st. Loans Granted to Branch Societies. 

According to the official declarations of the directors, the Central 
Society accorded the following loans to its branches : 


(1). It must be observed that this Governmental contribution is only to be regarded as a 
moral support afforded to the Japanese peasant, with whom, as with the rest of his nation, 
respect for authority readies a height absolutely unknown to us. Otherwise, such a contribu¬ 
tion would have the diameter of a trifling alms, to which no importance could be attached. 
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boons 

Object of boan 

Form of Repayment 
and Interest (i) 

yens 

410.00 

Improvement of Roads. 

7 % Payable after 
a lump sum. 

2 years in 

s 

500.00 

Clearing of band and Payment of 
Outstanding Debts. 

7 % Payable in annual equal 
instalments in ten years. 

» 

500.00 

Do. Do. 

do. do. 

do. 

» 

2,000.00 

. 

Payment of Debts Due by Mem¬ 
bers. 

do. do. 

do. 

)i 

200.00 

Do. Do. 

do. do. 

do. 

» 

500.00 

Assistance to Members. 

6 % do. 

5 years. 

)) 

100.00 

Do. Do. 

do. do. 

do. 


1,200.00 

Construction of a Dyke. 

7 % do- 

10 years. 

» 

500.00 

Building of a Hall for Public 
Meetings. 

do. do. 

do. 

» 

700.00 

Collective Purchase of a Forest. 

do. do. 

7 years. 

» 

350.00 

Advances to some Members for 
Household Expenses 

do. do. 

. 

13 » 

9 

4,500.00 

Purchase of band for Members 

do. do. 

10 » 

» 

1,250.00 

Repairs of Damage Caused by 
Inundations. 

do. do. 

do. 

» 

200.00 

Assistance to Members 

5%% do. 

5 years. 

» 

2,000.00 

For Ceremonies Commemorative 
of the Death of the Emperor. 

7 % do. 

10 years. 

» 

500.00 

Collective Purchase of Manure. 

do. Payable in a 

lump sum. 

Total yens 

15,110.00 





(i) It must be observed that interest at the rate of 7%, which with us would be enormous 
especially if the benevolent character of the society making the loan be taken into consideration, 
is quite usual in Japan, where the rate of interest on loans granted by co-operative societies 
in 1910 was on an average 12 %. 


2 ad. Special loans. 

The total amount of the special loans granted by the Central Societies 
to those of its dependent bodies which have for three years at least 
belonged to the association (art. 15 of the Rules of the Central Society) for 
the year 1912 was 23,030 yens 19. 
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Propaganda. 

Some of the members of the Central Society have formed an As¬ 
sociation of the Friends of Hotoku (Dai Nippon Hotokugaku-yu Kwai), which 
publishes a special Bulletin, entitled Dai Nippon Hotokugaku-yu Kwai-ho. 
This Bulletin examines and discusses all questions connected with the 
development of Hotoku. Contributions are accepted. The Bulletin 
appears on the 23rd. of each month, and each number costs 7 sen (18 cent¬ 
imes). The annual subscription is 70 sen (1 fr. 80). Advertisements 
are paid for at the rate of 10 sen per line (o. fr. 25) ; one yen and a half 
for half a page (3 fr. 87), two and a half for a whole page : 20 % reduction 
on these prices is allowed to members. This little publication plays a 
very important part in the work of the associations in diffusing the ideas 
and the moral principles of Sontoku Ninomiya. It has numerous readers 
and subscribers, and its publication was approved by a Decree of the 
Department of the Interior on February 29th., 1904. 


III. Variations in the Numbers of Members and Associations. 


The variations in the numbers of members in 1912 are shown below: 


In the 

Preceding Year 

New 

Admissions 

Resignations 

Balance 

Members of the Central Society. 

1,468 

98 

20 

1-546 

Members of the Branches . . . 

19,044 

830 

174 

19,700 

Non-Members Adhering . . . . 

47 

2 

1 

48 

Total . . . 

20,559 

930 

195 

21,294 


The variations in the numbers of the associations during the same period 


were as under; 


Societies Already 
Working 

New 

Societies 

Societies 

Dissolved 

Balance 

Central Society . 

. . . . . 

. . 1 

— 

_ 

1 

Branches .... 

. 

• • 543 

10 

I 

552 


Total , 

• • 544 

10 

I 

553 


IV. Capital. 

The following figures show the variations in the capital of the Central 
Society during the year 1911-12: 
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Title of Fund 

At End 

of the Preceding 
Year 

(yens) 

Increase 

during 

Year 19x1-12 

(yens) 

Decrease 

during 

Year 1911-ia 

(yens) 

Balance 

(yen*) 

Special Funds . 

937 - 5 °° 

418.075 


1 . 355-575 

Principal Fund (doiaikin) . . 

6,561.731 

1,032.177 

— 

7,593-908 

Donation from the Okada 
Family (to the zenshukin){ i) 

X 4 ,O 4 4 . 4 0 I 

1,213-963 

_ 

r5.258.454 

Bonds.. 

158,619.682 

13.445-045 

'— 

172,064.727 

Donations. 

3 , 622.179 

42*933 

— 

3,665.112 

Collective Funds. 

8 , 310-545 

315.488 

— 

8,626.033 

Thrift Fund for Children . . 

1,821.541 

39.612 

— 

1,861.153 

Kanyukin . 

1,006.427 

3 ° 6 i 3 

— 

1,037.040 

Interest . 

II 7.299 

— 

78.844 

38.455 

Collections et Meetings . - . 

762481 

11.124 

_ 

773605 

Funds for Temple of To- 
shogu. 

3 co. 000 

— 

— 

300.000 

Kanyukin from the Enjosha . 

80 000 

— 

— 

80.000 

Other Funds . 

H -959 

0.478 

— 

12-437 

Total . . . 

196,195.835 

16,549,508 

78.844 

212,666.499 


(r) This sum of 14,044 yens was a donation made by M. Saheiji Okada, founder of the Toto- 
mi-Kxmi Hon-sha, and grandfather of M. R. Okada, present director of the Dai-Nippon H6to- 
kusha. From the 7th. year of Kaei (1855), M. S. Okada resolved to give every year for a 
period of 60 years in donations a sum equal in value to 50 sacks of rice. Since 1887, this sum has 
been paid to the Dai-Nippon H&tokusha and placed under the head of special donations, of 

3 7 

this sum 10 ths. of the interest at 6% is added to the principal fund, and — ths. to the capital of 

the society. When the sum amounts to 100,000 yens, the Society must pay the descendants of 

M. S. Okada — th. of the interest as zcmpdkin (gratitude money). On no account must these 

sums be repaid or -transferred to other individuals. 


This capital has been invested largely in Government stock or shares in 
various companies; the balance has been lent either at interest or not 
or used to defray various expenses. 

We give a complete list of these investments, showing thus the position 
of the society on January ist., 1913 : 
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Government Stock. yen 15,823.010 

Chinese Railway Bonds. » 1,950.000 

Shares in the Industrial Bank of Japan. » 8,710.000 

» » Mortgage Bank of Japan. » 105.000 

» » Shisan Ginko . » 45,757.000 

» » Bank of Kakegawa. » 5,009.667 

» » Agricultural Bank of Shidzuoka ... » 4,138.000 

» » Navigation Society of Japan. » 5,211,000 

» » Milling » » » . » 5,676.800 

» » 15th. Bank. » 34,335.000 

» » Navigation Company of Coal and other 

Mines of Hokkaido. » 200,000 

» » Eastern Colonisation Company. » 112.500 

Money taken from the Genjokin and Lent under condition 

of Repayment in Annual Instalments. » 970.000 

Money Lent at Interest. » 52,325.289 

Special Loans. » 23,030.190 

Deposits in the Postal Savings Bank. » 1,014.610 

Guarantee for Transfer of Savings. » 20.000 

Deposits for Limited Periods . » 3,000.000 

» in Current Accounts. » 4,138.279 

Contribution without interest to the Holoku Enjosha (1) » 100.000 

Various Contributions . » 150.000 

For Portraits of the Master. » 2x9.100 

For Publications on Hotoku . » 436.063 

To the Society of Friends of Hotoku . » 191.618 

Travelling Expenses. » 3.400 

Balance from Previous Year. » 39-973 


Total . . . yen 212,666,499 


The loans granted by the Society in 1912 were as follows: 


< Balance) 

on January ist., Loans Granted 
191a in 1912 


Repaid 
in Course of 
19x2 


Balance 

on January xst. f Observations 

1913 


4,134.000 — 

43.975-4 I 7 15.220.000 

11,119.840 14,620.000 

59,229.257 29,840.000 


3,164.000 

6,870.128 

2,709.650 

12,743.778 


970.000 Loans with genjo¬ 
kin Obligation. 

52,325.289 Loans with Interest. 
23,030.190 Special Loans. 
76,325.479 Total. 


(1) Which the H. E. S. shows in its Kanyukin (Supplementary Revenue). 


























RUSSIA 


FEDERATIONS OF CO-OPERATIVE CREDIT SOCIETIES 
IN RUSSIA IN 1913. 


SOURCES: 

Coioabi y^pMKAOiiiii Medicare Kpe;urra iru Poccdu (Federations oj Small-Credit Instit¬ 
utions in Russia). Article in the number of the BhcTHiiKb MOJiKaro KpcyiFTTa (Small 
Credit Review), for June 27th., 1914 on the Results obtained by means of an Enquiry 
into the matter of Small Credit, made by the Co-operation Department at the Russian 
National Exhibition held at Kiev in 1913. 

CoBpeMOHuoo iTOJiosKenio co 10301 n, xicjiicaro Kpevi.irra (Present State of Federations 
of Small Credit Co-operative Societies). Article in No. 1 (January, 1914) of the B’hcTHHKi. 
Koonepaiuif (Review of Co-operation), on the Results of an Inquiry made by the 
Petrograd Branch of the Committee for Rural Savings-Banks and Economic Associations. 
IIpiiMhpHHe ycTaBw coio3obi> ynpcuKAenitt mcvi Karo icpeAHTa, a TaKHce nopHAOin* 
HX'b ycTpoiicTBa (Model Rules for Federations of Small Credit Institutions and Rules 
for their Organisation). Issued by the Committee for Rural Savings Banks mid Economic 
Associations. Petrogiad, 19 ri. 

Cc ji bcKox0 3 h ticT b eH11 bi d Kpe;ffrrr» irt Pocciii (Rural Credit in Russia). Edited by the 
General Management of Agriculture, and Agricultural Organisation, Petrograd, 1910. 
ToTOMiaiiu/b, (B. <I>.) : Ce ji b ck ox o 3 h M ct b e11 11 an KoonepaniH. (Toiomiants, W. F. : 

Rural Co-operation). Petrograd, Semionow, 1908. 

ToTOMiannT, (B. O.): Koonepauiu bt> pyccKoM Acpemrb (Co-operation in Country 
Districts of Russia) Moscow, Sabaschnikow, 1912. 

OOBopa* pyccKaro h HuocTpamraro 3ano u o AaT eJib ctb a o KOoncpaTiiBHbix'b 
TOBapHiaecTBaxh (Sketch of Russian and Foreign Legislation on Co-operative Societies). 
Published by the Department of Commerce and Industry. Petrograd, 1906. 

In one of the recent numbers of our Bulletin (1) we had occasion to 
point out the extraordinary and rapid development of co-operative credit 
societies in Russia, Scarcely ten years ago (in 1904), there were only 
378; now, in 1914, the total number of institutions of tliis kind is, in round 
numbers (2), 14,000. 

Under such conditions it is the more remarkable that while the pro¬ 
gress of isolated co-operative societies has been so rapid that of the feder¬ 
ations of these same associations has been equally slow and difficult. 


(1) See Bulletin of August, 19x4, p. 46. 

(2) These figures as well as all others in this article refer only to Russia proper, exclus¬ 
ive of Finland. 
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On the 1st. of January of the current year there were in Russia only 12 
federations of co-operative credit societies (1) and in these twelve feder¬ 
ations only about 500 co-operative societies altogether, that is, about 3.5 % 
of the total number. 

The chief reason for this anomaly is incontestably to be found in the 
legislative enactments regarding this kind of association which were in 
force till about three years ago. The law, in fact, refused the federations 
of co-operative credit societies the right of accepting 'deposits, or of 
borrowing or granting loans, thus, to a large extent, of course, depriving 
them of the reason for their existence. Finding it impossible to obtain help 
from the federations, which were themselves without income or capital, 
the separate co-operative societies avoided affiliation to associations from 
which no important advantage could be obtained. 

It was not till 1911 that a radical change was introduced in this respect. 
The model rules, approved in the month of May of that year by the Council 
of Ministers, at last authorised the federations of co-operative credit 
societies to borrow money, to receive deposits, and to grant loans to 
co-operative societies affiliated to them (2). 

The results of this wise measure were immediately apparent. An idea 
of them may be formed from an examination of the table given below, 
which shows the total business done by three of the chief federations, viz. 
those of Rerdiansk, Melitopol, and Kiev, before and after the reform of 
the rales (3) : 


1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 


Total Business done by the Federations of 


Berdianslc 

Melitopol 

Kiev 

_L_ _ ... 

(in Ronbles) 

(in Roubles 

i 

| (in Rouble^ 

643.40 

450.00 

| 

796.25 

I 6,237.51 

1 — 

1,896.77 

16,499.05 

1 

! 

874-95 

1 18,535.00 

| — 

8.233.13 

16 , 626.11 

i 2,367.00 

7,802.88 

10 , 470.92 

| 5 -° 5 °.i 2 

8,°&3-49 

j 13 . 777.40 

j 10,526.75 

9.3 I 2 3 5-34 

14,356.66 

13,032.26 

56,013.32 

; 68,501.55 

| 234,088.18 

M 3 , 535-73 

245,516.63 

S .- 195 , 150-23 


(1) During the first half of the current year a thirteenth federation was formed. 

(2) See “ HpnM'hpHKie YcTaBM... ” chap. V. (Bkji&am it SaiiMf j) and Vl(Ccymj) 

(3) In July these three federations were authorised to transact business in accordance with 
the new rules. 
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In other words, the reform of the rules has led to an immediate in¬ 
crease of business, that of the Federation of Berdiansk being thirteen 
times greater; that of Me.litopol , seventeen times greater, and that of 
Kiev (i), ninety-two times greater than before. 

Given these results it would seem that the reform of the legislation 
respecting federations of co-operative credit societies ought to have led 
to a sudden and considerable increase in their number. But up to the 
present time nothing of the kind has taken place. During the three years 
that have passed since the reform, at most three new federations have been 
constituted. 

This is in a great measure due to the slowness of the administrative 
procedure. 

In Russia, every association, the rules of which have not been duly 
examined and approved by the competent authorities, is considered not 
legal, and consequently without civil personality. Now as regards co¬ 
operative credit societies—and consequently their federations,—the com¬ 
petent authority was no less important a body than the Council of Ministers 
of the Empire, and before the rules presented for approbation could 
reach it, they had to pass through a whole series of intermediate offices, 
a process which sometimes required years, as will be seen from the table 
given below, which shows the duration of the preparatory administrative 
procedure for the twelve Federations in existence on the ist. of January 
in various years: 


Date of 


x.h 

rg«-8 

J Federations 

1 

First 

Presentation 
of the Rules 

Approbation 
of the Rules 

Commencing 

Operations 

1 

Berdiansk. 

I ck) t 

1901 

1902 

2 

Melitopol.. 

— 

1903 

I 9°3 

3 

Kiev. 

— 

1907 

1907 

4 

Blagodarnoje . . 

1906 

1907 

1907 


Yekaterinburg. 

1905 

1907 

1907 

6 

Kuban. 

1 (){<6 

19 i I 

1912 

7 

Nizhnii-Novgorod. 

1908 

1911 

T 9 I 3 

8 

Zlato-ust. 

1907 | 

I9I I 

1912 

9 

Yekaterinoslav. 

190S | 

I9I I 

1912 

10 

Terek. 

1908 

19 r I 

1913 

11 

Plock. 

— 

— 

1913 

12 

I/)schwitz. 


— 

1913 


(i) The business* done in 1910 and 1912 is here compared but not that done in 1911 which 
can not be taken into consideration, as the reform only came into force in the middle of that 
year. 
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Such slowness naturally hampered the formation of federations, 
and discouraged the promoters. For instance, the Federation of Kuban 
had twenty-two societies affiliated to it at the time when its rules were 
presented to the court of first instance. When, six years later , that is 
in 1911, the necessary sanction came from Petrograd, there were only 
nine societies to form the new federation. The thirteen others had either 
united themselves to federations already authorized or had lost all desire 
to federate. 

Considerable progress was made in the matter in 1911, at the 
same time as the rules were reformed as above stated. In fact, 
the Council of Ministers officially authorized four different forms of 
model rules. It was then decided that in future the rules of new feder* 
ations might be approved by the local authorities if in conformity with any 
one of these forms of model rules or with those of Federations already 
existing and authorized. Since then, the Council of Ministers itself only 
examines new rules which essentially differ from those authorized. 

This is incontestably a very important facilitation. But, even 
simplified in this way, the administrative procedure is too complicated and 
too slow . Tins is eloquently proved by the preceding table and even 
better by the fact that on the 1st. of January of this year, seventeen new’ 
Federations were still awaiting the authorization of their rules before they 
could begin operations and even, at the moment of our writing, seven 
months later, only one has had its application granted. 

We may add that these delays extend even to the authorization of 
the simple reform of the old rules. For instance, the federations of Bla- 
godarnoje and Yekaterinburg, the rules of w hich were authorised before 
the reform of 1911 and which had no permission, in consequence, to con¬ 
tract loans, have not yet succeeded in obtaining authority to amend their 
rules in conformity with the reformed system, though they have been 
requesting this for years. 

Happily a further simplification, or still better, a radical reform 
of the administrative procedure in connection with the laws on co¬ 
operative societies is now’ being considered. The Government, on the 
one hand, and the co-operative societies, themselves, on the other, 
are studying the means for arriving at a satisfactory solution. The day 
is not far off when Russian legislation will allow* the federations of co-oper¬ 
ative societies to develop as extensively as we have shown the isolated 
co-operative societies do. 

We have seen that the twelve above mentioned federations include 
but a very few of the co-operative credit societies of the w r hole of Russia. 
With regard to this we may add, that, in consequence of the circumstances 
we have just mentioned, immense regions of their Empire do not yet 
possess any federated organisation of their numerous local co-operative 
Societies. So, leaving these aside and considering only those districts 
in which the principles of federation are firmly rooted, we obtain infinitely 
more satisfactory results, as show n by the following table : 
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r 



Number of Affiliated 
it Co-operative Societies 

Total 
Number 
of Co-oper¬ 
ative 
Societies 
within the 
Field 
of the 
Feder¬ 
ation 

Percentage 
of Co-oper¬ 
ative 
Societies 
Federated 
per 

District 

Total 

Number 

Order of Found* 
See Table 

Name of Federation 

Date 

of 

Beginning 

Work 

at the 
Time of 
Begin¬ 
ning 
Work 

January 

ist, 

1913 

June 

ISt., 

1913 

of 

Members 

of 

Affiliated: 

Co-oper¬ 

ative 

Societies 

4 

Blagodamoje .... 

1907 

9 

2 4 

2 4 

(1) 51 

( 1 ) 47-95 


3 

Kiev. 

1907 

4 

68 

91 

252 

36.12 

87.398 

TO 

Terek. 

1913 

33 

33 

33 

94 

35.10 

20,514 

6 

Kuban. 

1912 j 

, 

9 

50 

82 

246 

| 33 33 

38,142 

/ 

Nizhnii-Novgorod . . 

1913 

13 

13 

61 

196 ! 

31.12 

13,000 

2 

Melitopol. 

1913 

3 

26 

26 

150 

17.33 

33 , 93 <> 

9 

Yekaterinoslav. . . 

1912 

13 

27 

! 40 ! 

233 

17.17 

16,990^ 

5 

Yekaterinburg .... 

1 1907 

i 16 

35 

Ln 

00 

374 

155 ° 

< 39,559 

1 

Berdiansk. 

1902 ! 

4 

20 

23 

15° 

I 15.33 j 

23,148 

8 

Zlato-Ust. 

1912 

7 

11 

12 

— 

1 ! 

i 

— 

. 11 

Plock. 

_ ; 

— 

— 


— 

— 

— 

12 

Ivoschwitz. 


— 

L;i 


! 

-- 

— 


(i) The figures in this table are those obtained by means of the Petrograd inquiry (see 
the “sources” at the beginning of this article), the more recent of the two inquiries. 
It must be observed, however, that, as regards the total number of co-operative societies belong¬ 
ing to the spheres of different federations and, consequently, also as regards the percentage of 
federated co-operative societies in each sphere, there is considerable divergence between the 
results of the two inquiries. Thus, for the spheres of action of the Federations of Berdiansk 
and Melitopol, the Kiev inquiry gave 30 and 31 adherent co-operative societies, which would 
make the proportion of federated societies in these two spheres 76.6 % and 83.8 %. 

We cannot explain these differences ; we merely point them out, adding that, as regards 
the other federations, the difference between the results of the two inquiries is considerably 
less. 


As we see, in general, the federations begin with but a few affiliated 
co-operative societies, but the number increases very rapidly. 

With regard to the field of action (district) of the federations, it maybe 
remarked that hitherto there is only one, that of Nizhnii-Novgorod, 
the work of which extends over an entire province, and even beyond (into 
two districts of the neighbouring province of Kostroma). The others 
have a smaller field of action, one or more districts in the province in which 
the federation is situated or in an adjoining province. 

In consequence of the difficulties incident to the formation of new 
federations, there is a marked tendency to extend the sphere of those already- 
existing considerably. Thus, instead of taking the slow and trouble- 
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some steps necessary for the establishment of federations of their own, 
the co-operative credit societies of the provinces of Poltava, Podolia, and 
Chernigov, bordering on the province of Kiev, in preference, affiliate 
themselves to the great Federation of that province. 

In general, in any given district, those co-operative societies which 
affiliate themselves to federations, are the richest. To convince ourselves 
of this, it will be sufficient to examine the following table : 


Sphere of the Federation 


Average Business 

Done by all the Co-operative j Average Business Done 
Societies coming within I by the Societies Federated 
this Sphere I 


Yekaterinoslav. j 32,649 roubles j 47,593 roubles 

Kiev.| 53,920 » j 106,638 » 

Berdiaiisk. 99,967 » 1 126,857 » 

Melitopol.| 99,967 | 214,618 

Kuban. 63,152 » ; 91,282 » 


To illustrate the situation more fully, another example may be given. 
While the affiliated societies of the Federation of Melitopol represent only 
17.33 % of the whole number, the total business done by these societies 
exceeds 34 % of that done by all the societies of the district. 
The same thing is seen in the Federation of Kiev. Here the number 
of affiliated societies is little more than one-third of the whole ; while the 
total business done by these societies is more than hall (55 %) of that 
done by all the co-operative societies of the same district. 

This marked tendency of the richest co-operative societies to federate 
partly explains the reason of the proportionately large contributions 
paid to the federations by their adherent societies. The amount of these 
contributions is shown in the table given below : 
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As the spread of federation among the co-operative credit societies 
in Russia has been so limited, and above all as the work of the federations 
is so restricted, these contributions seem to the poor societies too high in 
comparison with the advantages offered. 

If now we arrange the federations of co-operative societies according 
to the total business done by them as shown on January ist., 1913, begin¬ 
ning with the smallest amount, we get the following table : 

Federation of Blagodamoje. 68,898 roubles 

» » Zlato-ust. 76,576 » 

» » Yekaterinoslav. 79,446 » 

» >1 Terek. 82,945 >' 

» » Berdiansk. T 43>535 » 

» » Yekaterinburg. 213,034 » 

» » Melitopol. 245,516 <1 

» » Kuban. 286,334 » 

» » Kiev.1,195,150 » 

The following table shows the amount of the deposits : 


Federations 


I 


Yekaterinoslav 
Kuban ... 
Yekaterinburg 
Melitopol . . 
Berdiansk. . . 


Kiev 


Amount of Deposits 


in roubles 

Percentage 
of Business Done 

. 

6,854 

8.6 

72,196 

25.2 

& 7,738 

41.1 

119,014 

48.4 

89,362 | 

62.2 

866,241 I 

72.4 


It is not the affiliated co-operative societies which deposit most 
extensively with the federations, but rather private individuals and various 
institutions, public or private. In the Federation of Kiev, for example, 
the deposits of affiliated societies only amount to 7 % of the entire deposits, 
in that of Kuban, to 6 %, in that of Berdiansk to 5 % etc. The number 
and value of the various deposits as given below, have been ascertained 
by means of the enquiry made by the Co-operation Department of the 
National Exhibition of Kiev : 
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Federations of 




M ; 




> 


Deposits 

-s 

i : 

'6 i 

t 

3 

JO 

.5 

%- 

V 

a 

Kuban 

lelitopol 

Kiev 

f 

c 

’G 

0/ 

4+ 

a 

Terek 


« 

M 

tj 




•s 




> 




> 


of a maximum of 1,000 roubles .. 

28 

i <>5 

59 

19 

339 

4 1 

O 

» » s,ooo » . 

* : 14 i 

21 

6 

2 

*25 

5 ! 

9 

» » 10,000 » . 

3 1 

1 j 

2 

3 

14 

0 1 

I 

of more than 100,000 roubles.. 

1 

1 

0 : 

2 ' 

4 

19 

0 

0 

made by adhering co-operative societies . . . 

18 

69 

24 

12 

26 

1 

2 


The relatively high figures given above fci the Federation of Kiev 
are explained by the fact that it is more favourably situated than any of 
the others, in one of the most important commercial and industrial centres 
of the entire Empire. 

The limited amount of working capital in most of the federations of 
Russian co-operative societies obliges them to procure capital under very 
unfavourable conditions. For loans contracted to increase their foundation 
capital, the federations pay from 5 % to 7 \' 2 % interest, according as the 
loan is made by the Zemstvos, by private persons or by private banks (the 
People's Bank of Moscow charges 7 and 7 }/ 2 % on loans to the Feder¬ 
ations). And to attract deposits to their banks, the Federations have been 
obliged to grant interest to the depositors, which, in particularly difficult 


circumstances, has 

sometimes 

risen 

to 9 

0 

/O' 

shown 

in the 

table below 

which gives the different rates 

M 

of interest paid by the different Federations 

g® - 

i $ 0 

3 rs .5 Z 


c 

* 

s 

2 

1 

d 

0 

V 

« 

M 

<U 

1 


<u 

V 

> 

ttf 

£ 

M 

CJ 

V 

W 

8 

Current Accounts . . . 

• ■ 4-5%. 

4°o 

4.5 n 

• 4 "0 

; 4-5 

, 4-5 

5 i 


Deposits at Sight . . . 

• i 4-5 ' 

4-5 

4*75 

4 

5 

4.5 

3 1 


Short Term Deposits . 

• • ! 55 5 

5-6 

5 

5-6 

j 5.5 

5.5 

6 

5*9 

Eong Term Deposits . 

. . 1 6 : 

7 

6 

6.5 

1 6-6.5 

6 

7.5 1 


Fixed Term Deposits 

. . ; 6 ; 

! 


5 

i 6- 6.5 

— 

5 
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The Federations, while paying very high interest for the capital at 
their disposal, were obliged then to ask a similar rate on the loans they 
made to their clients. The table below gives the statistics on this subject 
collected by the inquiry : 


1 

1 

! a 

■.r' 

1 


1 


"’”V™ 

f 

•g 

1 1 


ii 


Ji 

3 

! tt 

! -- ■ 

> 

w 

2 

* 

p" 

Short Term Loans. 7 % 

6-io % 

8 % 

| 

! 7 . 5 % 

7% 

[ 8% 

Current Accounts.j — 

6 -io 

8 1 

— 

7-5 

— 

Long Term Loans.j — 

1 1 

6 -io 

! ! 

! ' 

’ 1 

— 

— 

— 1 


The conditions being such, the adherent co operative societies easily 
obtain loans on better terms than can be offered them by the Federations, 
whilst the latter do not play the important part they should as furnishers 
of capital to the co-operative societies, which would considerably con¬ 
tribute to the practical progress of the federal idea. In fact, if we arrange 
the different federations according to the value of the loans granted by them 
to the affiliated societies in proportion to the total amount of the sums 
borrowed by these same societies, we obtain the following results (pos¬ 
ition on January ist.,i9i3) : 


Federation of 


Total Business 
Done by the 
Affiliated 
Co-operative 
Societies 


(in roubles) (in roubles) 


Loans made to 
Co-operative 
Societies 


Total Amount 
of Loans 
Contracted 
by Affiliated 
Co-operative 
Societies 


Loans Granted by the 
Federations shown as 
Percentages 


Business 

Done 


Contracted 


Melitopol. 

i 

I 

157,706 | 

j ! 

5,580,083 

i 

1 

1,668,334 

2.8 

9 3 

Yekaterinoslav. 

! 79 , 5 °° 

j. 1.282,587 

. 670,931 ; 

5-9 

11 4 

Berdiansk. 

80,200 

2,917,726 

j 644,873 ; 

2.8 

12.5 

Jekaterinburg. 

145,274 

3,106,386 

561,960 j 

4*7 

25.8 

Kuban. 

250,317 

4.397.796 

1.002,539 j 

5*7 

25-0 

Kiev. 

i 

947,956 

7,251.392 

L ! 

1,937.69* | 

[_. 1 

13.0 

48.9 


In other words, in consequence of the hard conditions which the feder¬ 
ations are obliged to impose, the sums borrowed by co-operative societies 
from them represent a proportionately small part of all the sums they 
borrow. The federation of Kiev alone finds itself in a position to meet 
about half the amount of the requirements of the affiliated societies. 
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The fault does not lie with the federations, which desire nothing better 
than to open their banks far more extensively, but the fact is that they 
cannot lend cheaply enough. To assure ourselves of this it is only necess¬ 
ary to compare these figures with those that follow, showing the amounts 
of the credits opened by the federations for their affiliated co-operative 
societies, credits which are far in ^scess of the sums actually borrowed by 
the co-operative societies in question: 



Total Credit at the 
Disposal of the 
Affiliated Co-op¬ 
erative Societies 

Minimum of Doans 
Maximum of Doans 




910,250 332,000 

— 2,000 

— 35,000 


1,740,000 

10,000 

100,000: 


294,000 

3,000 

30,000 


2,806,000 

5,000 

100 , 000 ! 


696,000! 412,000 
8,oooj 3,000 
50,000! 53,000 


Finally, the greater part of the sums borrowed by the co-operative 
societies from the federations are short term loans. In the Federation 
of Kiev, for example, which is the most favourably circumstanced in this 
respect, the long term loans represent only 34 % of the total amount. 

The financial business of these federations fortunately will only be 
temporarily so limited. That it is not larger is due chiefly to the re¬ 
strictions the earlier law imposed on the work of the federations. The im¬ 
portance of the reform of the rules in 1911 is now beginning to be perceived, 
and the figures which we have given when compared with those for the 
preceding years, show a progress which justifies the brightest hopes for 
a not distant future. 

A characteristic feature of these federations is that they all try to 
act as intermediaries in the purchase and sale of agricultural implements 
or produce. This is perhaps the most meritorious part of their work, 
for their object is in this way to combat the efforts of industrial and com¬ 
mercial trusts, which take unlimited advantage of the ignorance and credul¬ 
ity of the peasantry. Therefore, this action of the federations has been 
most warmly welcomed both by the peasants and by the local co-oper¬ 
ative societies. Of this, the best proof is that, though only begun lately, 
such transactions already represent 31 % of the whole of the business 
done by all the federations. Here again, the Federation of Kiev occupies 
the first place. Then come those of Yekaterinburg, Berdiansk, Melito¬ 
pol, and Kuban. In regard to the others we have no information. 

In regard to purchase transactions, those for purchase of agricultural 
.machinery and implements are the most important, representing more 
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than half the total purchase and sale business. Next in importance 
come those for building materials, seeds and chemical manures. 

The business of sale of the produce of co-operative societies by the 
Federations has been too recently commenced and is as yet too unimportant 
for us to devote much time to it. We shall confine ourselves to saying that 
in the Federation of Yekaterinburg, in which the transactions of this kind 
are most extensive, they only amounted to a total of about 55,000 roubles 
for the year 1912. 

The following table, giving in roubles the total amount of purchase 
and sale transactions, will serve to show the situation: 






Agricultural Machinery.116,459 

Chemical Manures. 

Seeds. — 

i 

Building Materials.20,492 

Various Material. 23,439 

Books, Stationery, etc. 926 

Total . . . 161,318 r 


i j 1 

61,270 ' 1,495 ; 63.640 I 93,877 ! 336,642 

5.835 ’ 5.835 

123,164 I — ; — • 104 123,269 

33,493 — ' 106,921 160,913 

— 5.550 28,990 

! i I 0 I . 

] — ; 4 I -538; 42,464 

__; ___ _!..!_ I 

,435 I 34,993 ! 63,640 i 253,828 ! 698,215 

! j , ! 


On the sale of produce and the purchase of agricultural machinery 
for their affiliated societies the federations receive a commission, which, 
according to the character of the transaction, varies in the following 
manner : 

purchase Sale 
% % 

Federation of Berdiansk ... 2-7 — 


» Yekaterinburg . 1/2 - 5 1/2-5 

» Kuban. 2 1 

» Melitopol ... 2 — 

» Kiev ..... 1-2 2 (for cereals 3 roubles per truck) . 


As regards the supervision and inspection of accounts of affiliated co¬ 
operative societies, the inquiry finds great differences among the different 
federations. While in those of Yekaterinoslav and Terek there was no 
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inspection made during the whole year, in that of Kiev there were as many 
as 74 carried out in respect to 72 different co-operative societies. 

Outside the purely economic domain, the greater number of the feder¬ 
ations occupy themselves largely with propaganda and agricultural educ¬ 
ation. Thus, the Federations of Kiev, Yekaterinburg, and Kuban already 
possess very considerable libraries, and that of Berdiansk is organising 
one and that of Terek has a similar organization in view. The Feder¬ 
ation of Yekaterinburg has organized courses of instruction in agriculture 
and co-operation and the Federation of Terek is about to establish 
similar courses. They all publish and circulate books and pamphlets 
of propaganda. Those of Kuban and Yekaterinburg publish a periodical 
review', while that of Kiev publishes two. 

The enquiry made for the Exhibition of Kiev furnishes us with some 
interesting particulars on the management of the different federations. 
Each one has a “ Board of Management ” charged with the general di¬ 
rection of the work of the federations and also a “ Business Management ” 
for the immediate discharge of current business. 

In regard to their degree of education, general or technical, the mem 
bers of these bodies may be classed in the following manner : 


Federations 


Berdiansk . . . 
Yekaterinburg 
Kuban .... 
Melitopol . . . 

Kiev. 

Yeknterinoslav . 

Terek. 

Nizhn ii- N o v gem >d 


Business Management 


Board of Management 


Higher 

study 

Secondary 

Elementary 

Higher 

(University 

studies 

studies 

studies 

etc.) 





Secondary Elementary 
studies studies 



Thus we see that, far from being in the hands of theorists educated at 
the university, the general business management rests with persons of 
average culture, a class generally represented by the most intelligent 
among practical farmers. 

In this there are both advantages and disadvantages. It is an ad¬ 
vantage that the federations are thus more closely connected with the 
rural classes, the peasantry, and it gives these more interest and more 
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confidence in the enterprise in the management of which they immed¬ 
iately participate; the disadvantage exists in the fact that the man¬ 
aging directors are often wanting in initiative and sufficient knowledge 
of business, so that they cannot give the federations the impulse re¬ 
quired to make them progress and augment their popularity in co-oper¬ 
ative circles. 

It is usual to allow the members of the “ Business Management ” 
as well as those of the Board of Management some remuneration, consist¬ 
ing, in the first case, in an annual fixed salary; the others receive a counter 
for every sitting at which they have been present. The cost is shown in 
the following table (in roubles) : 






I " 

President of the Business 


Management Board . . . 

1,500 ! 1,380 

2,400 

600 

5 : 

1,000 

2 

2,400 

Member of the Business 




per 

sitting 


per 

sitting 


Management Board . . 

3 ! 1,000 j 

1,800 

3 00 

- ! 

900 

1 50 

1,800 

Inspector. 

Presidents and Members of 

per day j 

i 

I,8oo 

— 

- | 

1 

f 

per 

sitting 

600 

: 

1,200 

the “ Board of Manage¬ 
ment ”. 

1 3 — 

i 

5 

| 

5 : 

t 

5 

! 

5 

3 


To these sums must be added travelling allowances, varying with the 
distance and means of transport. 

These payments explain, to a certain extent, the composition of the 
boards; for the remuneration would be absolutely insufficient to attract 
persons of superior education. 

Besides the members of the boards, the federations all have a certain 
number of employees at fixed salaries. The number of these employees, 
with the maximum and mimimum of their salaries, is shown in the follow¬ 
ing table: 
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■ 

1 

Berdiansk j 

i 

Yekaterinburg 

1 

M 

l 

3 

1 

Kiev 

Yekaterinoslav 

I 

Number of Salaried Employees 

3 

7 

j 

3 

14 

1 

1 

2 

Maximum Salary. 

360 

1,200 

1,500 

1,000 

1,200 

900 

24O 

Minimum Salary. 

120 

60 

36° 

300 

120 


l8o 


We shall borrow from the report of the enquiry made by the Petrograd 
Branch (See our sources ) the following table showing the financial con¬ 
dition of the various federations and giving us means of forming a more 
accurate idea of the work done by the Russian credit societies: 
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Balance Sheets of Federations of Co-operative Credit SocteHt 



Kiev 

! 

j Melitopol 

i 

Berdlansk 

. _ _ 

1 

1 

January June 

January 

June 

January 

June 

i 

• 



, 

1 


Debits . 


Foundation Capital: 

Members’ Shares. 

j 48,531 

j 

84,806 

30,896 

I 

! 

) 

i 

i 13.130 


Own Capital. 

2.524 

2,524! 

89I 

> 37.I5E 725 

] 

Entrance Fees. 

4,300 5,350 

2,500 


; 


Sums Borrowed from the Im¬ 
perial Bank. 

_ 

_ _ 


_ 


. — 

33.753 

Sums Borrowed from Small 
Credit Department .... 

__ 

! ..... 


_ 

! _ 

| 

Sums Borrowed from Savings 
Banks. 

! 30,00c 

J 80,000! 

10,000 

j 10,00c 

i 20,000 


Other Doans. 

j 8,000 

! 8,0001 

954 

954 

I G 900 y 

Reserve Capital. 

1,128 

1 1,1281 

— 

! 3.321 

! 

3,334 

Special Funds. 

2,229 

2,229; 

5-275 

5-275! 3.318 

-— ,, 

Deposits. 

560,771 

1,069,569 

81,098 

42,183 89,361 

77,079 

Current Accounts. 

305,470 

; — 


37.915 


— 

— 

Sums Borrowed. 

179,581 

237,900 

64,000 

22,438 

— 


Contractors. 

23,904 

91.452 


7-494 

36,220 

10,675 

66,179 

Order Account. 

! — 

! 


— 

— 


— 

Payments for Purchases . . 

409 

941 


— 

— 



Produce of Sale's. 

152! 222 


— 


j 

100 

Rediscount. 

— 



— 

97.000 

— 

— 

Transfers. 

8,023 

8,223 


364 

M 1 

2,380 

46 

Profits and Interest. 

20,123 

74,3641 

j.... 

4,126! 

..! 

5*251 

2,044 

4,150 


1 , 195.^50 

1,666,715; 

245.516 

1 

260,044 143,535 

183,684 

Credits . 

Available Amounts.j 

207,798 

1 

1,1881 

i 

50,379! 

4,908 

1 

38.446 

24.145 

Negotiable Paper. 1 

500 

500! 

7,246: 

7,246 

— 1 

Term I v oans. ; 

658,096 

1,071,022 


157,600! 

195 

80,200 J 


Special Current Accounts , . 

289,860 

475,220 


29 , 397 ! 

177,900 


144.377 

Securities. 

Goods. 

25,253 

1,538 

70,679 

1.522 


17! 

57,483 

4 

11.701 
9,148 

7.550 

Real Estate. 

2,229 

2,640 


713 ! 

745 

1 -*337 

1.373 

Various.1 

8,543 

20,402 


3 1 1 

4,125 

M 3 7 

— 

Expenses and Dosses . . . . j 

— 

17,398 


— 

6,528 

— 

3.735 

In Hand.j 

i. 

1 > 33 °l 

1 

6,141 


1 24 

835 

1,263 

956 

i 

j 

1 

1,195 ^o! 

.J 

1,666,715 

I 


245.516 

260^44 

143.535 

185.684 


(*) Fractions of roubles (kopecks) have been omitted, 
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n Russia in January and June, 1913 {in roubles (*) 


Kuban 

Yekaterinburg 

Yekaterinotlav 

: 

Terek Zlatoust 

January 

June 

J anuary 

f 

i 

j June 

| January 

June 

l 

1 

January j 

i 

June 

33 .no 


1,765 


6,925 

10,003 

i 

. 1 

18,225; 

1 

! 

16,100 


— 

! 1 — . 

| 

3*994 

— ! 

— 

— 2,500 

92,564 

1 


2,762 

_ 







l 




30,000 

! 

_ 



20,000 

20,000 

30,000 


— 

| 


540 

— 

— 

- ; 

— 

— 

i — 

4,589 

6,032 

— 

— 

- j 

15,000 

34 * 

3,621 

1,072 

2,277 

390 

563 

1,823 

— 

72,196 

84,502 

87.737 46,910 

6,854 

41,267 

50,165 

3-761 

— 

— 

2,496 


, — 

— 

— 

— 

120,366 

162,298 

45*430 

97,768 

42,400 


j 

37,773 

25,740 

4 2 » 45 2 

66,491 60,103 

| — 

39 

1,603 

— 

— 

— 

— 

i - 

— 

. 

— 

— 

— 

----- 



186 

— 

— 

_ 

\ 

_ 

_ 

1 .. 

_ 

_ 

_ 

— 

: 2,120;_ 

2.784! 

79,900 

— ; 

— 

2,060 8,776 

2,226 

1,859; 116 

25 

60 


- ■' 

8.978 

1*225 

600 


5,185 

4*838 

2.342 

286,334 

405.314 

213,034 

218.877 

79,446 

i 

163,154 

| 

106,715 

76,576! 

1,626 

16,264 

4,085 


! 

; 

j 

1,007 

10,7161 

4*764 


— 

— 

2,500 

2,500 

500 

5 iol 

— 

— 

215,694 

294,4081 

145,274 

— 

76,500 

— 

96,1 CO 

48,907 

34,623 

29,257 

2,156 

2,719 

— 

144,800! 

— ! 

— 

24,510 

39,698: 

— 

149,851 

— ; 


1,176 

— 

1,230 

2, 497 | 

57,270 

61,337 

_ j 

- : 

— j 

21,906 

2,671 

2,726' 

1.311 

1,489 

569 

° 45 ; 

1,290! 

167 

1,218 

4.927 

— 

68l 

5.986 1 

10 

— 

306 

8,345 

— j 

' 

369 ; 

1,821 

1,936 

2,159 

7.189 

436 

297 

500 | 

505; 

i *553 

3,660 

286,334 

405 , 3 H; 

j 

2 I 3 A 34 

218,877 

79.446 

163.154 

106,715 

i 

76,576! 


55 

Blagodar- 

noje 

January 

8,700 


*>550 


5 3- 2 94 

5,354 

68,898 

3,50i 

41,911 

19,362 

855 

855 

2,38ft 

68,898 

















NOTICES OF SOME RECENT PUBLICATIONS RELATING 
TO CO-OPERATION AND ASSOCIATION 


GENERA!,. 


SASSEN (Dr. J. E ) : Die Entwicklung der Genossenschaftstheorie im Zeitalter des Kapita- 

lismus (The Development of the Theory of Co-operation in Capitalistic Times). Munich, 1914. 

pp. 192. 

The co-operative movement, says Dr. Sassen, has produced a large num¬ 
ber of periodicals, reports, enquiries and occasional essays. But most of 
these publications are of a descriptive character and seldom provide mater¬ 
ial for working out a theory. He goes on to say, not only have we today 
no generally accepted theory of co-operation, but we have not even a de¬ 
finition of it. 

This is due in part to the great variety of its forms and objects which 
conceals the simplicity of its principles. 

In his exposition, our author occupies himself only with the co-oper¬ 
ative ideas held by the social reformers of the nineteenth century and con¬ 
siders co-operation as a typical instrument for the reform and perhaps alsd 
the complete transformation of the existing social order, in contrast with 
the conservative intentions of Raiffeisen and Schulze-Delitzch. 

He institutes a comparison between modern co-operation and the old¬ 
er co-operative systems. In spite of profound differences, the two systems, 
have a common object in the mutual assistance of their members. The 
principle inspiring modern co -operation seems to our author to consist in 
the removal of the opposition between individual and social liberty, be¬ 
tween personal liberty and the limitations imposed by society. 

After criticising the various definitions that have been given of co¬ 
operation, Dr. Sassen gives his own, according to which, “ co-operation 
means the union of an unlimited number of persons on the basis of individual 
independence (Selbsthilfe) and democratic equality, with the object of improv¬ 
ing the conditions of the members by means of a collective undertaking for pro¬ 
duction or distribution 

He goes on to consider minutely the development of the theory of 
co-operation through the older socialism, Christian socialism and social¬ 
ist " revisionism In a final chapter, he notes the very recent revival of 
the study of co-operation as a result perhaps of the development of this 
“ world power ” which, at the beginning of the twentieth century could 
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show 66,000 associations with 12,000,000 members and now is represented 
by 75,000 associations with 16,000,000 members. 

The social tendencies of the day give evidence, on the one side, of an 
increasing accentuation of the capitalistic character of economy and, on 
the other, of symptoms of an increasing movement in the direction of 
democracy and socialism. The influence of the co-operative societies 
tends in the latter direction, and, in our author’s opinion, one of the 
most important problems of modern political economy is how to recognise 
co-operation as an element of economic and social reform. 


CANADA. 


DESJARDINS (Alphonse) : The Co operative People's Hank. Publication of the 44 Russell 
Sage Foundation ”, New York City, 1914. pp. 42. 


Alphonse Desjardins was one of the earliest pioneers and is still one 
of the most fervid apostles of co-operative credit both in Canada and the 
United States. To his initiative are due those co-operative people's banks 
that have attained such considerable development in Canada, conferring 
great benefits upon the poorer classes of the cities and country districts, 
as well as of the mining localities and even the regions of recent colon¬ 
isation. 

The work we have before us gives a brief account of their action and 
is at the same time a serviceable tract in favour of their principles. In a 
brief introduction, the author examines the various systems of popular 
credit, ancient and modern; then he describes the work and characteristics 
of the Canadian banks of this class (liability limited to shares (5 dollars each 
payable in instalments and withdrawable), right to make deposits reserved 
to members, officers elected by the members etc). This account is accompan¬ 
ied by statistics showing the very satisfactory results attained up to the 
present. 


UNITED STATES. 


HAM (A. H.) and ROBINSON (L,. G.) : A Credit Union Primer. The Russell Sage Found¬ 
ation, New York. 1914. 

This is, as far as we know, the first book of its type to be published in 
the United States, though similar manuals of co-operative banking are 
common enough in Europe. The joint authors have done their work well, as 
was to be expected. As Director of the Division of Remedial Loans of the 
Russell Sage Foundation for the past six years. Mr. Ham,has had an excellent 
opportunity of studying at first hand the problem of small credit in cities. 
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while Mr. Robinson has for ten years been General Manager of the Jewish 
Agricultural and Industrial Aid Society which organised the first Credit 
Unions in the United States. Together, the authors were largely responsible 
for the passage of the New York Credit Union Law of 1914. This Law 
(Chap. 369, Laws of 1914) is given in full in the Primer which consists 
of four parts: (1) An Introduction which is in the nature of a short historical 
sketch of the development of personal credit associations in various coun¬ 
tries; (2) The information necessary for the successful organisation and 
administration of a Credit Union conveyed in the form of questions and 
answers; (3) A description of the different books and forms required in the 
working of a Union ; (4) The provisions of the New York Credit Union Law. 
The authors have succeeded admirably in compiling a useful manual of 
co-operative credit and the Russell Sage Foundation is to be congratulated 
on the book’s timely appearance. 


ITALY. 


ATTI DEL PRIMO CONGRESSO DELLE COOPERATIVE E MUTUE AGRARIK DELLA SARDEGNA (Acts Of 
the First Congress of the Sardinian Agricultural Co-operative and Mutual Societies ). Oristano, 
December 2ist.-23rd., 1913. Cagliari. Stabilimento Itidustria Tipografica, 1914, pp. 116, 

These Acts of the first Congress of the Sardinian Agricultural Co-oper¬ 
ative and Mutual Societies, besides giving a report of the discussions that took 
place at the Congress, contain two interesting reports, one by Dr. Giusepjx? 
Dessi, on Mutual Livestock Insurance and Reinsurance in Sardinia, the other 
by Prof. Annibale dell’Aglio, on the Organization of Livestock Improvement 
and Dairying in Sardinia. The volume contains a table showing the 
agricultural co-operative and mutual societies existing in the provinces of 
Cagliari and Sassari on December 20th., 1913, as well as the rules of the 
new 11 Federazione delle Cooperative e Mutue Agrarie della Sardegna " 
(Federation of Sardinian Agricultural Co-operative and Mutual Societies). 


RUSSIA. 


CBOjrb Bajianeom* 06 me("rB’L BaanMHaro Kpejumi ;vkficTByK>iuux , i.> Poccin 
iia 1 HHBapyi 1914:1*0 ro,na (Hrvianie OcobeHuoii Kaiurejinpin no KpeAHT- 
uoit 4 acTH). (Collection of Balance Sheets of Mutual Credit Societies working in Russia 
as shown in the statements for January 1st., 1914). Published by the Special Chancery 
for Credit Business. Petrograd, P. P. Soikin, 1914, 3S pages folio. 


The interest of the present issue of this half yearly publication of the 
Special Chancery for Credit Business is increased by the fact that the 
oldest of the Mutual Credit Societies now working in Russia, bearing 
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the name of the t4 Premier Mutual Credit Society of Petrograd ", began oper¬ 
ations in 1864 and, consequently, the “ Collection " affords us in a way a 
summary view of the entire development of the institution during half a 
century. Under such conditions, and in consideration of the importance 
for rural economy of the development of mutual credit, we propose to ex¬ 
tract from the simple list of balance sheets summarised in the “ Collec¬ 
tion", and publish in the next number of our Bulletin some statistics showing 
th ? general progress of the Russian Mutual Credit Societies and their financial 
situation at the beginning of the current year. We limit ourselves for 
the present to observing that at the date indicated the total number of 
Societies was 1,108 and the total amounts shown in their balance sheets 
came to more than 1,000,000,000 roubles, that is to say nearly 
3,000,000,000 francs, giving an average per society of 956,000 roubles 
or more than 2,500,000 francs. 


RUSSIA (FINLAND). 


Andklskassohnas c en tr alkr ed it an st alt aktie holag (Osuuskassojen Keskuslaniarahasto 
Osakeyhti6) och Finlands Antlelkassarorelse Aren 1903 till 1912 { The Central Bank of Cred¬ 
it Co-operatve Societies oj Finland {Society Limited by Shares) and the Progress of Co-operative 
Credit in Finland betweeen 1903 and 1912). Helsingfors. Yhteiskirjapaino Osakeyhtio, 
1914. in 7 volumes. 152 pages. 


Recently, on closing its accounts for its tenth working year, the 
Central Bank of the Credit Co-operative Societies of Finland (in Finnish, 
Osunskassojen Keskuslaniarahasto; and in Swedish, Andelskassomas Cen- 
tralkreditanstalt) published a most interesting general report of its work 
during the first ten years of its existence, as well as of the general develop¬ 
ment of co-operative credit in the Grand Duchy. 

The absolutely unexampled centralisation characterising the general 
organization in Finland, as well as the exceptionally varied contents of 
the book, give this remarkable publication quite special interest. So we 
propose to give an ample summary of it in one of the following numbers 
of our Bulletin. Let us now limit ourselves to a few general remarks. 

The first part of the report gives an account of the foundation and pro¬ 
gressive development of the Central Bank of the Co-operative Credit 
Societies of Finland, an institution, obliged, by certain legislative pro¬ 
visions, to assume the form af a society limited by shares. Founded on 
the initiative fo the “Pellervo ", the parent society of all the co-operative 
organizations of the country, the Central Bank, on December 31st., 1903 
(the year of its foundation), had as members only eight banks, which had 
together only 253 members. Ten years later, on December 31st., 1913, 
the number of co-operative credit banks affiliated to the Central Bank 
exceeded 400, with a total number of more than 20,000 members. In 
1903, the credit applied for from the Bank was only 114,000 francs and 
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42,000 francs were granted. In 1912 7,500,000 francs were applied for 
and loans were made to the amount of 5,000,000 frs. 

For the tenth anniversary of its foundation, the Central Bank of the 
Credit Co-operative Societies organized an enquiry among its customers, 
in order to ascertain broadly " the general influence of the co-operative 
credit banks on the intellectual and economic development of Finland 
The results of this enquiry, published in the second part of the report we 
are dealing with, form incontestably the most important portion of it 
and it is to this we especially intend to return. 

The problem to be studied was divided under three principal heads : 

(1) The influence of the co-operative banks on the development of 
agriculture; 

(2) The influence of these same banks as an element of intellectual 
education; 

(3) And finally the importance of the co-operative credit banks as 
a factor in ethical progress. 

The statistics furnished in regard to the first point have been grouped 
together in the five following classes : Influence of the co-operative credit 
banks in : (1) the increased area of the holdings cultivated or improved, 
(2) the increased number of farm buildings, (3) the increase in the number 
of the head of livestock, (4) the technical methods of cultivation and 
agricultural technique generally, and, finally (5) economic co-operation. 

This publication of the Central Bank of the Co-operative Credit 
Societies of Finland concludes with a whole series of regulations, forms 
and miscellaneous information (we shall make special mention of a biblio¬ 
graphy of the principal elementary works in Swedish and Finnish on Co-oper¬ 
ative Credit), which makes this excellent book much more a concise and 
complete handbook of the co-operative credit institutions in the Grand 
Duchy than a simple sketch of ten years' work of the most important 
of them. 



Part II: Insurance and Thrift 


ITALY. 


INSURANCE AGAINST ACCIDENTS IN AGRICULTURAL WORK 

by Prof. Prospero Ferrari 

Setretaiy of the Royal Academy of “ Gear go fill ” 
and Manager of the I us can Mutual Agricultural Insurance Society. 


If Italy has as yet no special law for insurance against accidents in 
agricultural work, that is not to say that nothing has been done, 
on the initiative of private bodies, which have in part made up for the 
omission in the law in force which protects industrial workmen generally, 
and also a few individuals employed only in special kinds of agricultural 
work. Attempts have been made to make up for the omission in the law, in 
a succession of bills, which, however, for various reasons, have never come 
up for discussion in Parliament. 

This delay in the passing of a special law in regard to accidents in 
agricultural work has perhaps not been a great evil, since, meanwhile, the 
Institutions that have been founded independently, on private initiative, 
have contributed material for the study of the important question, which 
is the more complex in Italy, owing to the various methods of cultivation 
applied on the farms, on account of the special conditions of the Italian 
Regions differing so greatly from each other in respect to the crops 
cultivated in them and their agricultural economy. 

Students of the manifestations of thrift, and especially of social 
insurance, will perhaps find it not uninteresting to consider the precedents 
of agricultural accident insurance in Italy as now applied, and the fund¬ 
amental conceptions by which the various bills above referred to were in¬ 
spired, while it is to be hoped that the solemn promise made by the. Prime 
Minister, the Hon. A. Salandra, to present a definite bill when Parliament 
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opens may be maintained, even if the gravity of the conditions of inter¬ 
national politics justify some delay in the study of social problems affecting 
our nation alone. 


§ i. The law of January 31ST., 1904 (no. 51) and agricultural labour. 


In March, 1888, a law was passed, amended in 1893, by the 29th. article 
of which the Government was given power to unite in a single text the pro¬ 
visions of the law as amended, as was done only eleven years later, when 
a Royal Decree authorized Law no. 51 of January 31st., 1904 (final text) 
on accidents in work, by which the matter is still regulated, although for 
some time the question has been under study how to introduce into it the 
amendments and reforms that experience has shown to be necessary. 

The law in force, then, it may be said, exclusively concerns workmen 
engaged in industries and only a few of those engaged in agricultural work. 
In fact insurance is only compulsory: 

1st., Whatever the number of the employees ; 

(a) in undertakings for building or demolition of houses and for 
lading, carriage and unlading of building material or material removed from 
buildings demolished, and amongst such undertakings are included all 
works of building, restoring, completing, altering or demolishing buildings 
in town or country; 

(b) in connection with machines set in motion by inanimate forces 
or their motors, when these machines are used for industrial or agricultural 
purposes... or in subordinate work as a result of which the workmen are 
exposed to injuries from such machines or their motors. 

2 nd., When there are more than five employees engaged tn: 

[а) transport by land ; 

(б) in works of reclamation undertaken with the object of rendering 
healthy and fit for cultivation entire areas, either by means of canals or 
drains, or by raising the level or by drainage with the help of machines; 

(c) in work in connection with landslips and the regulation of the 
mountain basins; 

{d) in felling trees and thinning forests and transporting lumber 
to the ordinary depositing sites on the banks of rivers or torrents or near 
cart roads and launching it on the rivers or torrents. 

As we see, while the obligation of insurance is very clear in the case 
of those engaged in building, restoring and altering buildings and working 
with machines set in motion by inanimate forces, practically, it is quite 
open to discussion, whether it exists in the case of transport, wood cutting 
in forests, reclamation work and work undertaken to bring land under 
cultivation, when, not only the number of workmen employed, but also the 
character of the undertaking is uncertain, when such work is undertaken 
by the proprietor fot his own account. 
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Thus, there are many cases in which it is doubtful whether insurance 
is or is not compulsory according to the provisions of the law of January 
31st., 1904, and even if they desired to conform with the law, agricultural 
and forestry businesses would find almost insurmountable difficulties in 
certain of the regulations, such as, for example, those regarding the keeping 
of pay books and registers of employees with the accuracy the insurance 
institutes may demand and the non-observance of which they often take 
advantage of in order to contest claims for accidents. 

The characteristics of agricultural industry are such and so different 
in different regions that it is not considered possible by means of suitable 
amendments to extend the application of the law in force in regard to accid¬ 
ents in industrial work generally to those in agricultural industry and so 
the necessity has been recognised of arranging for a special law for insurance 
against accidents in agricultural work to apply in the case of all kinds of 
work for which insurance is not now compulsory but which contribute a 
large percentage of accidents as compared with those kinds contemplated in 
the law in force. 

Unfortunately, however, between 1906 and today, a succession of bills 
have been brought forward in which the fundamental principles X vary 
considerably, as will be seen from the brief comment we are about to make. 


§ 2. Bills for insurance against accidents in agricultural work. 

Conti Bill. — It is not possible to deal with the subject of insurance 
against accidents in agricultural work, without mentioning the name of 
Senator Conti, who was its first champion ; since as long ago as 1889 he 
had already provided for the insurance of the members of the Fratellanza 
'society, founded by him among the peasants, against accidents in their 
work, by means of their registration with the National Society which has 
its head quarters at the Savings Bank of Milan. 

It was therefore natural that he should have been the first to draft 
a bill on Compulsory Insurance of Peasants against Accidents in their Work , 
which was presented in the Senate on January 31st., 1907 and taken into 
consideration. This bill was submitted, under the auspices of the Italian 
Farmers' Society, to the agricultural associations for their opinion, and 
Senator Conti himself read a report on it on February 26th., 1908. In view 
of the suggestions made, he presented a new bill on “ Compulsory Insurance 
of Holdings against Accidents to Peasants in their Work" , which was pre¬ 
sented and considered in the Senate on March 30th., 1909. The bill 
was favourably reported on by the Central Office of the Senate which 
made some slight amendments in it. 

The fundamental principles of the bill were : 

The insurance of labourers is a duty attaching to holdings: but the cost 
of it, the premium, must be paid by the tenant farmer who works the farm, 
and, in case of metairies, half by the fanner and half by the metayer. Only 
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such accidents must be taken into consideration as produce death or total 
or partial permanent disablement. The labourers may be insured in priv¬ 
ate societies, in duly recognised and authorized institutes or in the National 
Society for Insurance against Accidents in Work. The premium must 
be calculated at so much per hectare, according to the class of farm ; com- 
pensation in case of death or total permanent disablement must be fixed 
at 2,500 frs., but only 1,000 frs. if the victim were unmarried and not sup¬ 
porting a family. In Senator Conti’s original bill, compensations for 
temporary disablement were also contemplated, amounting to 1.50 frs. 
and 1 fr., according to the conditions of the victim, but the Central Office 
of the Senate did not approve this. 

The fundamental idea of the bill was good, because it established 
the principle of premiums in accordance with area, taking account of the 
various uses which the farm serves and not of the individual labourers, as it 
is not possible to determine the degree of their risks, their wages and 
number varying so considerably at different seasons. 

Luzzatti-RainERI Bill. — The Conti bill was not discussed in the 
Senate, as in the meantime the Hon. Signor Luzzatti, Prime Minister 
and Minister for Home Affairs, and the Hon. Signor Raineri, Minister 
of Agriculture, on December 5th., 1910, had laid before the Senate a 
Draft Taw on “ Agricultural Labourers’ Accidents in their Work ”, prefacing 
it by a valuable and complete report on the important question, examined 
in respect to precedents and to the legislation and application of the laws 
in other countries and also to what has been done in Italy on private in¬ 
itiative, as well as to the relation between the burden of compulsory insur¬ 
ance, the revenue of the land, the estimated number of labourers, the area 
of the farms and their manner of cultivation, in order to show how agricul¬ 
ture may very well bear the burden of compulsory insurance so as at least 
to give partial compensation for the serious injuries which persons employed 
in agricultural work often suffer. 

The fundamental principles of the Luzzatti-Raineri bill were as foll¬ 
ows : The law was to apply in the case of all employees on farms, engaged 
in any kind of work, except those contemplated in the law of January 
31st., 1904. 

The insurance was to cover accidents causing death or permanent dis¬ 
ablement, either total or partial, if involving a reduction of working capacity 
of more than 20 %. but not temporary disablement ; the premium was to 
be fixed in relation to the area and the class of cultivation; the cost of the 
insurance to be borne by the proprietor of the fann if he worked it himself, 
by the tenant if it were leased and, in case of metairies, in the proportion 
of three fifths by the landowner and two fifths by the metayer. Compens¬ 
ation to the amount of 2,000 francs was to be given for the death of an 
adult man, 1,000 frs. for that of an adult woman, 500 frs. for that of a child : 
for total permanent disablement, 2,500 frs. if the victim were a man, 1,200 
frs. if a woman, and for permanent partial disablement the amount was to 
correspond with the reduction of working capacity, provided it were not less 
than 20 %. Insurance in private institutes authorized for work in the 
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Kingdom was to be free and permission was to be given for the formation 
of consortiums authorized also to insure the employees engaged in the 
occupations contemplated in the law of January 31st., 1904, on condition of 
their conducting this business separately; the insurance consortiums were 
to be exempt from all taxes, and the intermediaries, who for their own 
ends offered their services to labourers victims of accidents, were to be 
liable to punishment and fines in accordance with the law. 

This bill was examined by the Central Office of the Senate, which, 
however, in a report of March 25th., 1912, rejected it, by three votes to 
two, on account of the principle of compulsory insurance of agricultural 
labourers contained in it, considering that the free contribution of the land- 
owners and the labourers would be a guarantee of the loyal and effectual 
application of a system for the grant of compensation to victims of accid¬ 
ents in agricultural work. 

This conclusion was too hasty and two members of the Central Office 
dissented from it ; but the bill was not discussed and meanwhile the Luz- 
zatti Ministry fell. 

The 1913 Proposal. —We give this name to a proposal which, although 
it was drafted while the Hon. Signor Nitti was Minister of Agriculture, cannot 
yet be given his name, as it was presented neither in the Senate nor in the 
Chamber. It was only a draft law for the extension of compulsory insurance 
to cover accidents in agricultural work, prepared by a Commission appointed 
by the Minister Nitti, but it was published, and examined, praised, criticised 
and probably, with only some slight amendments, would have been present¬ 
ed as drafted for discussion in Parliament, if political circumstances had 
not led to the fall of the Ministry in March, 1913, and it is not known if 
the present Minister of Agriculture, the Hon. Signor Cava sola, will bring 
it for ward again or introduce a new bill. 

It is all the same desirable to mention the fundamental principles by 
which the 1913 proposal was inspired, because some are quite new and differ 
from those in the bills already considered. 

The cost of the insurance was to be borne by the head or the manager 
of the farm or forestry business ; the premiums, fixed in relation to the area 
and the risks of the various kinds of farm, were to be collected, by means 
of lists to be forwarded to the collector. 

Compensation was fixed as follows for deaths: 




Arc 

Men 


Women 

From 

9 

to 15 years . . 

. . frs. 500 

frs. 

500 

< c 

15 

" 23 

. . “ 2,000 

“ 

1,000 

1 4 

23 

“ 55 “ 

2,500 


1,250 

it 

55 

" 70 

■ . “ 1,50° 

t < 

800 
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And for permanent total disablement: 


Age 


Men 

Women 

From 9 to 15 years 

• • 

. frs. 1,200 

frs. 1,000 

“ 5 " 23 " 


■ “ 2,500 

“ 1,500 

“ 23 “ 55 “ 


• “ 3.250 

“ 2,000 

“ 55 “ 75 " 


“ 2,000 

“ 1,000 


Compensations were to be paid in cash, if, deposited in the Cassa 
Nazionale di Previdenza ( 1 National Thrift Institute ), they would give an 
income of less than 250 francs a years. To the compensations for 
permanent disablement there was to be added one tenth for every child 
under 13 years of age, up to the amount of 50 % of the compensation. 
The insurance was to be arranged exclusively with Compulsory Insu - 
ante Consortiums , the number, head quarters and district of which were 
to be fixed by the Agricultural Department, and which were to be author¬ 
ized freely to undertake other branches of insurance. The management of 
the Consortiums was to be entrusted to a meeting of from twenty five to 
fifty members, two fifths of them chosen by representative organizations 
of agricultural employers, two fifths by representative organizations of 
labourers and one fifth by the Provincial Council. 

Reinsurance of from 25 to 50 % of the risks in the National Society for 
Insurance against accidents in work was to be compulsory. Disputes in 
regard to claims for compensation and payment of same, were to be dealt 
with by the Provincial Commissions formed to deal with agricultural ac¬ 
cidents, in accordance with the procedure established in the law on 
Arbitration, and consisting of three members, of whom one was to be a 
judge of the Court, and the others representatives of the employers and 
the labourers respectively. The Consortiums were to be exempted from 
all taxation. Severe punishments and fines not exceeding 2,000 frs. were 
to be imposed on intermediaries who gave assistance to the labourers for 
remuneration. The characteristic points in this draft bill were: compulsory 
insurance with no liberty of choice of the institute in which to insure, as 
the National Accident Insurance Society was to be substituted in all cases 
in which a Consortium could not act; compulsory reinsurance in the 
National Society ; the institution of Provincial Commissions with pro¬ 
cedure similar to that of the Councils established by the law on Arbitra¬ 
tion ; and the variability of the compensation with the age of the victim. 

It is not our part here to touch on the praise and criticisms this bill 
received from the Commission, because it is very probable that the new 
Minister of Agriculture will make radical changes in it, and it is to be hoped 
that, finally, a law will be presented to the Chamber or the Senate adapted 
to the special conditions of Italian agriculture, based on the experience of 
the Institutions founded on private initiative, of which it will be well to 
say a few words. 
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(* § 3. Private undertakings for insurance against accidents 

$ in agricultural work. 

While these various bills have had so little success that they were not 
even discussed in the two Houses of Parliament, the difficulties in the way 
of insurance against accidents in agricultural work were faced and over¬ 
come by private institutions intelligently and economically, because on 
the basis of mutuality, and we shall here mention in chronological order 
the Institutions still working that have furnished statistical and economic 
data of considerable importance. 

Cassa mutua degli agricoliori per gli infortuni degli operai sul lavoro. 
Sede a Vercelli (Agricultural Mutual Society for Insurance of Labourers 
against. Accidents in Work, with head quarters at Vercelli in Novara). — 
On February c>th., 1903, there was founded at Vercelli a Co-operative 
Society for the insurance of all the agricultural employees of its members 
against accidents in their work. After the law of June 28th., 1903, amending 
that of March 17th., 1898, and then by Royal Decree of January 31st., 
1904, no. 51, made the final text, had rendered insurance against accidents 
compulsory for certain classes of agricultural labourers, or rather in the 
case of certain definite work (machine threshing, felling trees in forests, 
working with machines set in motion by inanimate force, etc.), the Co-oper¬ 
ative Society, by deed of March 4th., 1904. transformed itself into a Con¬ 
sortium, and founded the Cassa Mutua degli Agricoliori (Farmers’ Mutual 
Society), regularly constituted as an incorporated body by Royal Decree of 
August 10th., 1904. So it has now been working ten years and the Report 
for the year 1913 shows that it has 741 members with 934 policies, for an 
area of 97,900 hectares cultivated in various ways, and the amount of 
wages of the labourers for whom premiums are paid is 17,032,403 frs. 
The premiums for 1913 amounted to 79,599.05 frs. The net capital was 
111,169.80 frs. The premium is established in relation to the area and the 
kind of cultivation, taking account of repayments; it varies from 0.52 fr. 
to 0.61 frs. per hectare. Compensation is given in case of death and total 
and partial |>ernianent: disablement, but up to 1909 not for temporary 
disablement; during the last four years compensation has also been given 
to labourers for whom insurance is not compulsory by the law, and, under 
this head, in 1913, 2,600 frs. were paid in compensations for 1,350 days. 

In ten years claims to the amount of 239,412.05 frs, were paid for 
accidents: 

Frs. Frs. 


1904 2,855.00 1909. 8,442.51 

1905 10,248.00 1910.25,433.26 

i9°6 15.568.35 1911.28,073.05 

1907 23,855.12 1912.42,568.70 


1908 .17,839.90 1913.58,638.15 
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The principal merit of the Vercelli Mutual Society, besides that it was 
the first to insure against accidents in agriculture, is that it based the insur¬ 
ance not on the amount of the wages of each individual labourer, but on 
that of all the labourers required for a certain definite area., according to 
the different kinds of cultivation; consequently the premium was in re¬ 
lation to the area and the previous identification of the employee executing 
the work was not required, and so also the registers of pay and of labourers 
required by the Institutes insuring industrial labourers were not necessary. 
The amount of labour for every kind of cultivation being established, 
and it being ascertained in how many ways a farm is cultivated, either in 
view of rotation of crops or the succession of agricultural labour, it vas 
found that the average proportions of wages for the territory of Vercelli 
and the adjacent regions were 157 fr. and 175 fr. per hectare and the prem¬ 
iums calculated ot 5 % were 0.785 fr. and 0.875 fr. per hectare, reduced 
by refunds made at the end of the working year to 0.52 fr. and 0.62 fr. 

Cassa mutua dei fondi rustici in Toscana per /'assicurazione del perso¬ 
nate delle aziende agrarie contro gli infortuni sul lavoro. Sede in Firenze 
(Tuscan Agricultural Landowners' Mutual {society for Insurance of Farm 
Labourers against Accidents in their Work, with head quarters in Florence). 
— By deed of December 4H1., 1908, this society was founded on the initiative 
of the Comizio agrario of Florence and, by Royal Decree of February 25th., 
1909, registered in the Court of Accounts on March 17th., 1909, it was 
declared to be an incorporated body. It began work on April 5th., 1909, 
extending its action over the whole of Tuscany, that is the Provinces of 
Florence, Arezzo, Siena, Lucca, Pisa, Leghorn and Grosseto. It has com¬ 
pleted five years of work and its report shows that on February 28th., 1914, 
on which date its working year closed, there were 668 registered members, 
owning 835 farms, with 127,932 hectares insured cultivated with grain 
only, or at once as cornfields, vineyards, olive yards, and orchards; 2,12r 
hectares consisting only of vineyards and oliveyards, 118,546 hectares of 
copse wood and forest tree^ and 47,231 hectares of uncultivated grazing 
ground, in all 295,830 ha. 

The Florence Mutual Society insures all persons who are engaged in 
any kind of work permanently or temporarily, and, since almost every¬ 
where the farms are worked as metairies, that is the metayer receives half 
the profits, not only all the members of the metayers'families are insured, 
but also temporary hands, day labourers, bricklayers, labourers engaged 
in the forests or in threshers etc. 

On February 29th., 1904, the total number of these persons was 
calculated at 112,718 members of metayers' households, 41,728 men and 
boys over 13 years of age, 32,834 adult women, 6,345 men and women 
over 65 years of age and 31,811 children under 13 years of age, who 
were, however, not insured. Besides the above metayers and their families, 
there are about 6,600 temporary employees, some of them engaged in work 
in which insurance is ompulsory, for example, bricklayers, woodcutters and 
labourers working with machine threshers, also insured in the Mutual Society. 
The annual premium is fixed in relation to the area of the farm, account 
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being taken of the various kinds of cultivation for which it serves, the 
relation between the area and the rural population, the special risks in some 
kinds of cultivation or transformation of produce and machine work, etc. 

The complex and various agricultural conditions in the different 
provinces of Tuscany has made it necessary to have premiums calc¬ 
ulated in relation to area varying from 0.30 fr. to 1.50 fr. the hectare 
for grain farms and farms on which grain and ligneous plants are grown 
together, while the premiums are fixed at from 0.40 fr. to 0.20 fr. per ha. 
in the case of copse wood and forests. 

In 1913-14 the general average premium per hectare for the 129,80c) ha. 
of cultivated land was really 0.69 fr. The premiums have been reduced 
by 20 % for 1914, as the preceding working years showed that such reduc¬ 
tion could be allowed without endangering the solvency of the Mutual 
Society, which has already formed a reserve fund of sufficient amount, 
and, in case of the expenditure exceeding the receipts, a supplementary 
contribution will be called for from each member in proportion to his 
premiums. 

The Mutual Society has arranged to form a reserve fund as an addi¬ 
tional guarantee of its work, by means of an entrance fee of 0.10 fr. per 
ha. cultivated and 0.05 fr. per hectare of forest or grazing ground, and the 
interest on the amounts held in deposit. At the end. of the 5th. working 
year, on February 28th., 1914, the reserve fund amounted to 96,105.14 frs., 
making, with the 7,200 frs. of the special reserve fund constituted by means 
of grants from the Tuscan Savings Bank and Agricultural Comizii, a 
total of 103,305.14, frs., which has allowed of a reduction of from 5 to 4 
per mill, on the total annual wages, as estimated for the year, namely 
28,867,520 fr., so that the amount of the ordinary premiums has been 
reduced from 144,337.60 fr. to 115.470.08 fr. for the year 1014-15, and the 
average premium of 0.69 fr. per ha. in the case of land cultivated with 
grain or trees, exclusive of forest trees, has been reduced to 0.32 fr. and 
in the case of copse woods to 0.16 fr. per ha. 

As we see, the premiums are comparative^ very low and agriculture 
can support them, even if they fall entirely on the landowners. The 
Florence Mutual Society gives compensation in case of death and total or 
partial permanent disablement to anyone who meets with an accident 
in his work, whether insurance is compulsory in his case or not. 

Compensation for temporary disablement is only given to those 
for whom the law makes it compulsory; however, in case of serious 
consequences of accidents to labourers when insurance is not com¬ 
pulsory, involving expenses for medical attendance, or prolonged temporary 
disablement, the Mutual Society gives adequate subsidies, amounting, in 
its fifth working year, to 2,875 fr. 

The compensation paid in case of death is 2,000 fr. for men and 1,500 fr. 
for women; in case of total permanent disablement , it is 2,400 for men and 
1,800 for women; for partial permanent disablement it is reduced accord¬ 
ing to the degree of working capacity of the victim. 

Compensation is fixed as above in the case of victims of accidents . 
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in work for which insurance is not compulsory, while, in the case of such work 
as is contemplated in the law of January 31st., 1904., compensation is given 
at the rate of six times the annual wages in the case of total permanent 
disablement, and five times the wages in the case of death. 

Between 1909 and 1913 the compensation paid to victims of accidents 
amounted to 229,672,59. fr. as under : 


Working Year 

Accidents 

Compensation 

I 9°9 . 

. . . . 92 

9.99546 

1910. 

. . . . 220 

25-363-73 

I 9 11 . 

. . . . 328 

49,850.49 

1912. 

... 410 

62,740.10 

* 9*3 . 

■ • • 513 

81,722.81 

Total . . , 

. 1-563 

229,672.59 


Cassa Mutua Lontbarda di Assicurazione contra gli infortuni sul la~ 
voro nelVagricoltura. Sede a Milano (Lombard Mutual Society for Insurance 
against Accidents in Agricultural Work, with head quarters at Milan). —- The 
Lombard Mutual Society was formed on the initiative of the Association of 
Landlords and Farm Managers, with rules approved on May 21st., 1910, and 
began its work in November of the same year. 

It extends its action over Lombardy, a region in which the kinds of 
cultivation vary greatly, and consequently it has fixed its piemiums in 
relation to area and to the various kinds of cultivation and the risks of 
labour. 

The insurance covers cases of death and total permanent disable¬ 
ment; partial disablement is not compensated when less than 10 % of the 
total working capacity is lost; compensation for temporary total disable¬ 
ment is given from the twenty first day. 

Compensation is given as follows: in case of death, for men, 2,000 frs., 
for women, 1,000 frs. and for children 500 fr., in case of total permanent 
disablement, for men 2,500 frs., for women and children, 1,200 frs.; for tem¬ 
porary disablement, 1 fr. a day for men and 0.50 fr. a day for women and 
children, considering as children all those between 12 and 18 years of age. 

Assicurazione mutua agricola Piemontesc controgli inforiunideicontadini 
ed operai sul lavoro. SedeaTorino (Piedmontese Agricultural Mutual Insur¬ 
ance Society against Accidents to Peasants and Labourers in their Work, 
with head quarters at Turin). —On the initiative of the Piedmontese Agricul¬ 
tural Co-operative Syndicate, there was instituted, by deed of June 20th., 
1910, an Agricultural Consortium for Mutual Insurance against Accidents 
in Work, to act especially in the provinces of Turin, Alessandria and Cuneo. 
In its working it resembles the above Mutual Society, that is its prem¬ 
iums are in relation to the area. It has 193 members, and insures 3,003 ha. 
of farms. 

Mutua agraria infortuni per V assicurazione degli operai agricoli con- 
tro gli infortuni sul lavoro. Sede a Bologna (Agricultural Mutual Society for 
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Insurance of Agricultural Labourers against Accidents in their Work, 
with head quarters at Bologna). —On the initiative of the Interprovincial 
Agricultural Federation, this Mutual Agricultural Society was constituted 
by deed of April 21st., 1910, and recognised by Royal Decree of May nth., 
19x1. It extends its operations especially in the provinces of Bologna, 
Rovigo, Mantua, Ferrara, Modena, Ravenna and Parma; it has now 
205 members owning farms of a total area of 22,589 ha. 

The principles on which it works are almost the same as those of the 
other Mutual Societies, that is, premiums in relation to area, and com¬ 
pensation only in case of death and permanent disablement for victims 
of accidents in work for which insurance is not compulsory by law. 

Cassa mutua romana di assicurazione contro gli infortuni sul lavoro 
ndVagricoltura, Sede a Roma (Roman Mutual Society for Insurance against 
Accidents in Agricultural Work ; with head quarters in Rome). — This 
Mutual Society, which is to have the province of Rome for its field of 
action, was founded by deed of July 1st., 1914. 

It was to commence working in November, 1914 and from its Rules 
it appears that it will follow in the steps of the other Mutual Societies, except 
as regard compensation, which it fixes at 2,000 fr. in case of death, of men, 
and 1,200 in that of women ; at 2,500 in case of total permanent disable ment 
of men and 1,200 in that of women and children (between the ages of 12 
and 18), but it will only give compensation for permanent partial disable¬ 
ment, when the total working capacity is reduced more than 20 %. 

♦ 

* * 

Thus six mutual insurance societies have been formed on the initiat¬ 
ive of agricultural organizations, but we must also note the insurance un¬ 
dertaken by private societies with systems of premiums in relation to area 
and collective policies. 

Assicuratrice italiana (Italian Insurance Society). — This Society, 
which has its head quarters in Milan, in 1908, started insurance policies for 
all farm work whether or not subject by law to compulsory insurance, by 
means of collective premiums, in relation to the area and the kind of cultiv¬ 
ation, with a standard premium of 2 fr. the hectare, to be reduced w r hen 
the cultivation is not very intensive; compensation fixed in advance is also 
granted varying from 2,000 fr. to 3,000 fr. in case of death, according 
to the kind of work on which the victim was engaged, from 1,500 fr. to 
4,000 fr. in case of permanent total disablement and from 1.50 fr. to 2.50 fr. 
a day in case of temporary total disablement. 

This Society has the merit of being the first insurance society to in¬ 
troduce voluntary insurance for agricultural work, with premiums in 
relation to to area and with no obligation to keep registers of pay and of 
employees. 

Societd anonima italiana di assicnrazioni contro gli infortuni (Italian 
Accident Insurance Society, Limited by shares, with head quarters at 
Milan). — This society has extended its field to include accidents in agri¬ 
cultural work for which insurance is not compulsory, charging a premium 
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in relation to area and to the class of cultivation and granting compens¬ 
ation to the amount of 1,500 times the daily wages, up to a maximum of 
2,500 frs. in case of death and 1,800 times the wages up to a maximum of 
3,000 frs., in case of total permanent disablement and 1 fr. per day for 
temporary disablement. 

Unione interprovinciale agricola. Sede in Cremona (Interprovincial 
Agricultural Union, with head quarters in Cremona). —In 1907, this Society 
began to insure against agricultural accidents, charging a premium of 1.50 
fr. per hectare, afterwards reduced to 0.75 fr. and granting compensation 
of 1,500 fr. in case of death, 2,000 fr. in case of total permanent disable¬ 
ment ; and, in case of temporary disablement, 1 fr. a day for the head of 
a family and 0.50 fr. for the other members, for six months. 

La Fondiaria, with head quarters in Florence. —This Society, well known 
for its work in relation to life, hail and fire insurance, began in 1910 collect¬ 
ive insurance against agricultural accidents, asking premiums varying 
from 0.90 fr. to 2.25 fr. per ha. according to the risks and the type of 
policy; the average premium per hectare was 1.25 fr. per ha. It extends 
its action over the whole of Italy and has already insured about 40,000 
hectares of farm land on which there are about 14,000 labourers. 

The compensation is fixed at 2,000 frs. in case of death of men and 
1,000 frs. in case of that of women; in case of total permanent disablement 
2,500 fr. for men and 1,200 fr. for women: for partial permanent disable¬ 
ment, in proportion to the reduced working capacity, provided it be not 
less than 20 %. Compensation for temporary disablement is also given 
by it, at the rate of 1 fr. per day. 

By means of the piemiums mentioned the society insures and com¬ 
pensates at the above rates, only labourers and metayers engaged in 
agricultural work, exclusive of those contemplated in the law of January 
31st., 1904, (labourers engaged in threshing, felling trees, working, with 
machinery set in motion by inanimate force, bricklayers etc.), who must 
make special arrangements if they desire to insure with this society. 

Cassa nazionale di assicurazione per gli infortuni degli operai sul lavoro . 
Sede in Roma (National Society for the Insurance of Labourers against 
Accidents in their Work, with head quarters in Rome). —This institution 
of official character, the principal business of which, rendered also compuls¬ 
ory for it by law, is the insurance of all applicants against accidents in 
industrial work, has been recently authorized by Royal Decree of May 
14th., 1914, No. 547, to insure agricultural labourers against accidents in 
work not contemplated in the law of January 31st., 1904, No 51 (final text). 
It is now making trial of the rates and compensations we shall mention 
below. 

After the example of the mutual insurance institutions already ex¬ 
isting, the National Society also has adopted premium tariffs in relation to 
area and the premiums per hectare differ according to the kind of cultiv¬ 
ation specified in special tables, varying from 0.75 frs. to 3 frs. the 
hectare for land cultivated with grain and from 1.50 fr. to 6 fr. for land 
cultivated with ligneous plants. 
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In the case of rotatory crops, without distinction of risks, from 0.80 
fr. to 1.60 fr. per hectare, in that of forests from 1.25 fr. to 2.50 fr. and in 
that of copse-wood from 0.75 fr. to 1.50 pr. per ha. 

These various premiums correspond with three classes of compens¬ 
ation, maximum, minimum and medium, thus : 


In case of Death : 


Compensation 



Maximum 

Medium” 

Minimum 


fr. 

fr. 

fr. 

Men. 

. 2,000 

2,000 

2,000 

Women. 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

Children and Aged Persons . 

500 

500 

500 


In case of Permanent Total Disablement: 

Men.2,500 2,500 

S.°n en •■■(1.200 1,200 

Children and Aged Persons. . ) 

In case of Permanent Partial Disablement ; 

Men .i Exclusive of Exclusive 

UfAtnon Disablement Disablem. 

WOmen .1 less than less tha 

Children and Aged Persons . ) 5 % 11 % 

In case of Temporary Disablement : 

. 1 l r ) ^ After 

Women.0.50 fr. 

Children and Aged Persons . \ 5 days 20 

Sick Pay for 90 days. 

Men.1 fr. \ 

Women. ( * r ( none 

Children and Aged Persons . \ T ' ) 


Exclusive of 
Disablement 
less than 

11 % 


After 

20 days 


2,500 

1,200 


Exclusive of 
Disablement 
less than 

21% 


No 

Compens 

ation 


Persons between 9 and 15 years of age are counted as children, be¬ 
tween 15 and 70 years of age as adults and over 70 years of age as aged. 

The above compensations are only due in cases of accidents occurr¬ 
ing in the place where the agricultural w r ork is being performed and resulting 
from the work itself, while all cases contemplated in the law of January 31st., 
1914 in force are excluded, as well as all accidents in connection with 
wood cutting in forests, with work in connection with machines set in 
motion by inanimate forces, and thus machine threshing, bricklaying 
etc. on farms. 

The characteristic of this society is that it gives freedom to select the 
maximum or minimum compensation for partial disablement, either tempor¬ 
ary or permanent, without any limitation or limited to cases of dimin¬ 
ution of more than 11% or 21% of the working capacity, in the case of 
permanent disablement, a liberty that will, however, greatly embarrass the 
owner of the farm, when he desires to arrange the insurance together with 
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the metayers. Since, if he desires to undertake the whole charge, it is 
very probable he will select the lowest premium as the least heavy burden 
for him, which will be still always higher than that in any of the private 
mutual societies existing, which grant much higher compensation, as they 
also insure all those who are engaged in work for which insurance is com¬ 
pulsory by law. 

Sindacaio per Vassicurazione mutua degli operai contro gli infortuni sul 
lavoro fra gli imprenditori di tagli di Boschi. Sede in Roma (Syndicate 
for Mutual Insurance of Labourers against Accidents in Work, formed among 
the Contractors for Wood Cutting, with head quarters in Rome). — The 
law of January 31st., 1904 includes among the kinds of work for which in¬ 
surance is compulsory the felling of trees in forests, when the labourers 
employed on the work are more than five and the premium has been 
fixed at the high rate of 90 % of the wages of at least 1,000 frs. 

The above Syndicate was constituted with head quarters in Rome, by 
deed of February 20th., 1905 and began working on March 15th., 1905. 
It has therefore been in existence nine years and from its Rules we see 
that it gives compensation in accordance with the principles established 
in the law, at 5 times the amount of the annual wages in case of death and 
6 times the same in case of total permanent disablement and half the daily 
wages in the case of temporary disablement. 

The members give security of 10 fr. for every labourer employed, and 
pay a monthly premium for every labourer, corresponding with from 25 % 
to 30 % of his wages, according as he is engaged in making sleepers, staves, 
etc., or in carpentering or charcoal burning. The report for the ninth 
working year 1912-1913, shows that the premiums for the year amounted to 
130,682 frs,, and the amount of claims paid, with that estimated for those 
under consideration was 74,919.30 fr.; giving as a result, after deduction for 
all working expenses, claims paid etc., a balance of 43,304. 14 fr., a 
large part of which will be refunded to the members and part will be 
placed to the reserve fund. 


§4. Accidents in agriculture, their frequency, 

THEIR CAUSES AND EFFECTS. 

The opponents of a law for compulsory insurance against accidents 
in agricultural work rely chiefly on the following two arguments, the desir¬ 
ability of leaving freedom for local interprise to constitute insurance con¬ 
sortiums under the form of private mutual societies, and the small need 
of insurance, as accidents in agriculture are less frequent than in industry, 
where greater use is made of machinery. The tendency in favour of com¬ 
pulsory insurance has already been manifested officially in the two proposals 
of 1910 and 1913 ; the first, left the choice of the insuring institute free 
and favoured the constitution of private mutual societies, but the second 
made insurance, the formation of consortiums for definite regions and 
reinsurance in the National Society, compulsory; whatever bill is pie- 
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sented will provide for the compulsory insurance of agricultural labourers. 
In regard to the denial of the advisability of this, on the ground that 
in agriculture accidents are less frequent and le v ss serious than in other 
industries, statistics alone will enable us to judge. 

But we have few statistics of accidents in agriculture in Italy, because 
the insurance institutes we have mentioned have been working for too 
short a time, and only tw o of them provide us with any figures; the Vercelli 
Mutual Society and, with ampler details, the Florence Mutual Society. 

The reports of the the Vercelli Society show that from 1904 to 1913, 
that is in 10 years, 1,476 accidents were reported, and coinj>ensation given 
in the case of 677 or 455 % 0 : 


Mortal. 25 that is 16.9 j per thousand 

Causing Permanent Disablement 166 » 112.4 > accidents 

» Temporal*} » 486 » 236.2 ) reported 


The Florence Mutual Society in 5 years’ work has received reports 
of 3,038 accidents, and compensation was given in the case of 1,563 or 

514 %0- 

Mortal. 40 or 13 1 per thousand 

Causing Permanent. Disablement 255 » 83.90 > accidents 

Causing Temporary Disablement 1,268 » 417.30 ] reported 

and, as we see, the difference is appreciable when compared with the 
accidents reported by the Vercelli Society. It is more difficult to establish 
the proportion, of the number of accidents to that of the persons insured, 
as there can be no accurate statistical returns of the persons actually 
engaged in the agricultural work and it must be borne in mind that some, 
as, for example, the members of the metayers’ families, remain on the farm 
all the year, while the temporary hands work there only from time to time. 

From the report of the Florence Mutual Society for its fifth working 
year, we obtain the following figures : 

Accidents ending fatally.0.248 per 1,000 persons insured 

» causing permanent disablement. 1.098 » » » » 

» » temporally » 6.489 » » n » 

The distribution of the accidents according to season presents a certain 
interest, and the Florence Mutual Society gives us the following inform¬ 
ation for the five years 1909-1913 in regard to 3,038 accidents : 

Accidents Reported. 


January.305 July.334 

February . . . .263 August.264 

March.213 September . . . 241 

April ...... 232 October .... 260 

May.213 November . . . 213 

June.231 December . . . 269 


6 
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Sc that, there was a maximum of 837 in December, January and 
February, during the period of wood-cutting ; 829 in June, July and 
August, at the time of harvest, transport and threshing, wlvle in the 
other two quarters of the year there were from 658 to 714 accidents 
reported. 

These 3,038 accidents reported in 1909-1913 may be classified as 
follows, according to their causes and the work in w hich the victims were 
engaged: 


Cutting Wood.652 

Falls from Carts.299 

Bricklaying.292 

Falls from Trees.250 

Harvesting.227 

Falls Generally. 201 

Herding Animals.393 

Ploughing.177 

Various Agricultural Labour. 149 

Work in Yards.129 

Threshing.126 

Digging Trenches.123 

Various Causes. 80 

Quarrying. 49 

Carpentering. 40 

In Presses or Mills. 30 

Supervision. 21 


Total . . . 3,038 

Nineteen per cent of all the accidents happened to those engaged 
in cutting trees, especially in copsewoods ; falls from trees when harvesting 
or pruning, falls from carts and falls generally occasioned 22 %. 

Very few accidents were caused by machineiy set in motion by inanim¬ 
ate force, because even those shown as happening during threshing 
occurred mostly in subsidiary labour and not properly speaking while work¬ 
ing machine threshers. 

This classification of the causes of accidents, the first published in 
Italy, shows how far from the truth is the statement that accidents in 
agriculture properly speaking are not frequent and serious. 

The 40 fatal accidents in the years 1909-1913 were due to the follow¬ 
ing causes and circumstances : 


Falls from Carts . . * . 9 Loading Railway Trucks 2 

Falls from Trees .... 6 Falls Generally .... 2 

Falls from Haystacks. . 3 Machine Threshing ... 1 

Ploughing.3 Digging Sand.1 

Herding Animals. ... 5 Drow ned in a Vat . . . 1 

Bricklaying.3 Household Service ... 1 
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and, as we see, all in work for which insurance is not compulsory under 
the existing law, with the exception of those occurring in bricklaying 
and machine threshing. 

With regard to the kind of injury, the Florence Mutual Society has 


given the infoimation we 

summarise 

below : 


Bruises. 

731 

Punctures. 

218 

Cuts. 

689 

Crashings. 

194 

Bruises with Laceration 

399 

Injuries totheKyes . 

140 

Bruises With Fracture 

301 

Ruptures. 

23 

Dislocations. 

291 

Burns.. . 

12 


They may be classified as follows with regard to the part of the body 
affected : 


Skull, Face, Neck 

• 194 

Spine, Pelvis. 

138 

Right Eye . . . 

. 91 

Right Thigh. 

46 

Left )> ... 

. 88 

I/Oft » .... 

31 

Shoulders. . . . 

. 103 

Right Knee. 

82 

Right Armand Forearm 89 

Left » . 

57 

Left » » » 

I (>4 

Right Leg. 

117 

Right Hand. . . 

• 536 

Left « . 

78 

Left « . . 

. . fill 

Right Foot. 

109 

Thorax, Ribs . . 

. 210 

Left :> . 

191 

The number of the 

injuries to hand 

s is remarkable, 1,147 * n 

all : 431 


due to cuts, which is easily understood, when we consider the work of 
pruning, reaping and felling trees. 


§ 5 . Limits and charge of insurance against accidents 

IN AGRICULTURAL work. 


That a special law is' necessary for the insurance of labourers against 
accidents in agricultural work is now generally recognized, as the existing 
law of January 31st, 1904, relating to industry generally and labour 
contracts, even if it were amended, would not be suitable; but all 
are not agreed whether the insurance should be compulsory or not, 
nor in respect to the insurance institutes for the purpose, and the limits 
of compensation to be granted. 

The Central Office of the Senate pronounced against compulsory 
insurance when reporting on the 1910 bill (Luzzatti-Raineri) but for some¬ 
what too pessimistic reasons. To-day, public opinion has pronounced it¬ 
self in favour of the protection of agricultural labour and the work of the 
various institutions now insuring which owe their origin to private in¬ 
itiative, especially the mutual societies, has predisposed the public in favour 
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of it and has shown how, with small expense, it is possible to succeed in 
protecting the agricultural working classes against the many serious con¬ 
sequences of accidents in their work. 

According as the choice of the insuring institute is left 1 free or it is 
decided to provide for the compulsory foundation of Insurance Consor¬ 
tiums as proposed in the draft bill of 1913, which may soon be presented 
in Parliament, the insurance societies working freely in the whole of Italy 
and the Mutual Societies acting in certain regions, will derive new encour¬ 
agement or w ill have to cease working. 

The differences are more serious in regard to the compensation and 
its limits ; all the bills examined, as well as the existing mutual societies 
and the insurance societies, have established fixed amounts of compens¬ 
ation in case of death or of total permanent disablement, without respect 
to the actual wages of the labourer at the date of the accident, because 
the wages vary too much at different seasons and often it is too difficult 
to estimate them, when the victim is a metayer sharing the produce with 
the landholders ; while for the compulsory insurance of industrial labour¬ 
ers the compensation is fixed at 1,500 or 1,800 times the daily wrnge, 
for accidents causing death or total permanent disablement respectively. 

It would be juster to fix the compensation at a definite rate per day 
for the victim's natural life, as it is not reasonable that the same amount 
of compensation should be given to a labourer totally disabled by an 
accident at 25 years of age and one so diasbled at 70 years or over. 

It is therefore necessary that the law on accidents be brought into 
harmony w ith that on thrift and pensions. It must also be settled what 
degree of disablement shall give claim to compensation. The 1910 bill 
excluded accidents entailing a loss of capacity of less than 20 %, that 
of 1913 those causing a loss of less than 16 % ; the Mutual Society con¬ 
stituted at Rome excludes those causing a loss of less than 20 %, that 
of Milan those entailing a loss of less than 10 %. Now it is certain that 
in agricultural w r ork some bodily injuries do not at all reduce the working 
capacity; for example, the loss of a finger, of some toes of the left foot, 
deafness in one ear, impaired vision in one eye; and, hence,it may be well 
to exclude from compensation accidents in agricultural work entailing the 
above consequences ; but such exclusion must not Ire carried too far and 
it would be enough to limit it to 10 % of the total disablement. 

There are greater differences of opinion in regard to compensations 
for temporary disablement : the law of January 31st, 1904 grants it in 
all the cases to wdiich the law applies, both in the case of industrial 
accidents generally and in that of accidents occurring in contract work. 

All the bills considered, and the Mutual Societies, refuse compensation 
for accidents causing temporary disablement occurring in agricultural 
work, but tliis was asked for by the labourers' associations at the meeting 
held at Bologna and the Congress held at Genoa also asked for it. 

It is certain that some agricultural day labourers are in the same 
position as the industrial labourers and must lose wages through accidents, 
and also have greater espenses for medical attendance and medicines and 
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diet; so that, it is fair they should receive compensation at so much a 
day while temporarily disabled ; the greatest care, however, should be 
taken to ascertain the real duration of the disablement, which is not a very 
easy matter, and to prevent fraud and abuse. There is not the same rea¬ 
son for compensating all cases of temporary disablement through accidents 
to labourers who are metayers, that is members of metayers' families 
resident on the farm where they work. 

They do not suffer a real injury by the suspension of their pay, for the 
work they are temporarily incaj>acitated from performing can be done by 
other members of the family : often, after a period of total disablement, 
they can undertake lighter work on the farm, such as herding animals, etc. 

But there are cases in which the accident causes prolonged total 
disablement, and necessitates medical and ortophoedic treatment and 
in some cases it is advisable to help the metayer's family by means 
of compensation or subsidies and this system has been adopted by the 
Florence Mutual Society. 

Better still w ould it be if the law r on accidents were completed by the 
institution of local mutual aid institutions, to make provision against 
disablement occasioned by these accidents, because, such institutions 
working in a more limited district, will be better able to appreciate the 
true situation of those who have recourse to them and so prevent fraud 
and abuse. 

The limitation of the compensation to cases involving a certain degree 
of partial permanent disablement and the exclusion of compensation for 
temporary disablement have also been advocated in order not to impose 
too heavy a charge upon agriculture for this act of thrift, the justice of 
which is recognised, and rather to make the burden as light as possible. 

Various calculations all result in a total estimate of more than 
12,000,000 frs. for the annual premiums, and, if temporary disablement 
is also to be insured against, the premiums would amount to 17,000,000 frs. 
a year. 

Let insurance for the present be limited to such accidents as have 
more serious consequences and experience will show later what amendments 
should be made to reconcile the noble aims of thrift with the special con¬ 
ditions and requirements of agricultural economy. 




NOTICES OF SOME RECENT PUBLICATIONS RELATING 
TO INSURANCE AND THRIFT. 


GERMANY. 


Jahrbucu des REICHSVERSICHERUNOSRIX'IIXS J nhrgang 1913. Rechtsprecliung und Rcchts- 
lchre des Jahres 1913 ( Yearbook of Imperial Insurance Law. Year 1913. Jurisprudence 
and Legal Doc:tine in 1913), Edited by Dr. Hs. Th. Soergee, Bavarian Aulic Councillor, 
with the collaboration of Dr. Mentzel, Govcrmcnt Councillor in the Imperial Insurance 
Office and Dr. Stocker, Administrative Director. Berlin, 1914. i6mo. pp. VII -f- 175. 


The legal decisions in questions of the insurance of labourers were in¬ 
cluded in the wellknown Yearbook of Jurisprudence in relation to Adminis¬ 
trative Law ( Jahrbruch der Rechisprechung zum V crwaltungsrcchte ). As a re¬ 
sult of the approval of the Imperial Insurance Code (July 19th., 1911) 
(Reichsversicherungsordnung) , the law on the Insurance of Employees {A ngc- 
stelltenversicherungsgeseiz) , the foundation of the superior insurance offices 
(Obervcrsicherungsdmter ) and above all of the Insurance Offices ( V ersicherungs - 
amter) as independent bodies, however, it was decided to publish the part of the 
Yearbook relating to insurance separately from date of 1912. The volume 
before us is the second number of the new Yearbook of Imperial Insurance 
Law and relates to 1913. However, the alphabetical index covers the two 
years, so that the student may quickly see whether a judgment has been 
given in relation to any particular question during these two years. The 
volume for 1913 gives first of all the points of legal doctrine and juris¬ 
prudence relating to the Imperial Insurance Code. Then the law bringing 
into force the Imperial Insurance Code (Einfuhrungsgesetz zur Reichsver - 
sicherungsordnung) is illustrated from the point of view of legal literature 
and the decisions of the courts. After a few remarks in illustration of the 
Order of December 24th., 1911 relating to the course of business and the pro¬ 
cedure of the Imperial Insurance Office ( Verordnung iiber Geschdftsgang 
und Verfahren des Reichsver sicherungsamts) , other orders relating to the course 
of business and the procedure of the Superior Insurance Offices (Verordnung 
iiber Geschaftsgang und Verfahren der Oberversicherungsamter), to the course of 
business and procedure of the insurance offices (Verordnung iiber Geschaftsgang 
und Verfahren der Versicherungsdmter), to the emoluments of the advocates in 
proceedings conducted before the insurance authorities (V.O. heir . die Gebuhren 
der Rechtsanwdlte im Verfahren vor den VersicJterungsbehorden) and the law for 
the repeal of the law on mutual aid societies, of date of December 20th., 1911 
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(Gesetz betr. die Aufhebung des Hilfskassengesetzes), the Yearbook goes on 
to give a long commentary on legal doctrine and forensic practice in 
connection with the law of December 20th., 1911 on the insurance of em¬ 
ployees ( Versicherungsgeselz fur Angcstcllte). 


UNITED STATES. 


The Insurance Ijurary Association of Boston Bulletin. Vol. IV, Nos. i and 2, January 
and April, 1914. Boston. 1914. Two pamphlets. 16 pp. and 35 pp. 


The Insurance Library Association was founded in 1887 mainly through 
the efforts of Mr. Henry lv. Mess, at that time President of the New England 
Insurance Exchange. Its objects, as set fort'll in the articles of association, 
were educational. It was “ to acquire and hold bx>ks, maps, plans, surveys 
and papers relating to insurance and general literature and science, and to 
establish, fit, furnish and maintain a suitable place for a reading room, 
library, and for social meetings/’ 

The Asso iation, in fact, devoted itself from the first to the formation 
of an insurance library, and at the present time owns bet ween six and seven 
thousand volumes, as well as a large and unique collection of pamphlets, 
rare documents, maps, and engravings, relating for the most part to fire 
insurance or to fire prevention. 

The Bulletin is a quarterly publication which records the work of the 
Association and contains a cumulative index of books and current articles 
on fire insurance and related subjects. The number for April, 1914, (Vol. IV, 
No. 2, indicated alx>ve) contains a short historical sketch of the Assoc¬ 
iation and an account of its present activities. 


1TAIA'. 


I y E OPERAZIONI PEGU 1STITUTI PI ASS1CURAZIONI IN ITALIA NEI, 1912. Auiioii del Credito C 
della Previdenza {Operations of the Insurance Institutes in Italy in 1012. Annals of Credit and 
Thrift). .Series II. Vol. 8. Department of Agriculture, Indust y and Commerce. General 
Credit and Thrift Office. Koine, Tip. I*. Ceechitii, 1914. pp. 213. 


This is a very useful statistical study on the work of the Italian Insur¬ 
ance Institutes in 1912, which has been published in the Annals of the 
General Credit and Thrift Office. The information, derived from the ba¬ 
lance sheets of the various Institutes and from information directly supplied. 
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by them, is grouped according to the branch of insurance and the national¬ 
ity of the societies. From it we may see how considerable has been the 
increase of the number of insurance societies in Italy, which may be consid¬ 
ered as not merely indicative of a more complex and perfect economic 
life, but also of increased national wealth. ■’ 

The volume concludes with statistics of the insurance societies of the 
principal foreign countries. The figures have not all been arrived at by 
the same system and, consequently, a comparison is not always 
possible; however, they* provide material that may be studied with 
advantage. 



Part III: Credit 


UNITED STATES. 


THE MOVEMENT FOR AGRICULTURAL CREDIT 
IN THE UNITED STATES. 


SOURCES *. 

AGRICULTURAL Co- OPERATION AND CREDIT IN EUROPE. INFORMATION AND EVIDENCE Se 

CURED by Tim American Commission. Senate Document So. 214. Part 1, European 
Evidenee; Part 2, Bibliography; Part 3, American Evidence. Washington, 1914. 
Retort of the American Commission for Investigating in European Countries Co-oper¬ 
ative Agricultural Finance, Production, Distribution, and Kukal Fife. Sarnie 
Document No. 261. Part 1, 01 *servatb*ns ; I\irt 2, Minority Report : Observations awl 
Recommendations. Washington, 191 

Rural Credits. Joint Hearings tee of e the Subcommittees of the Committees on Bank¬ 
ing and Currency of the Senate and of the House of Representatives Charged 
with the Investigation of Rural Credits. Washington, 1914. 

Rural Credits. Hearings before the Sub-Committee of the Committee on Banking 
and Currency of the House of Representatives Charged with Plans for the 
Development of Rural Credits in the United States. Par's 1 to 8. .Wa.-dnngum, 
1913-M. 
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In the May issue of this Bulletin (Vol. 41, Year 5, N° 5) an account 
was given of the work of the Commissions appointed in the United States 
to investigate agricultural credit and co-operation in Europe, as set forth 
in Part 1 of the American Commission's Report (S. D. 214, Evidence), and 
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in the Report of the United States Commission, together with a summary 
of the National Farm Land Bank Bill (S. 4246). 

Since that article was published the American Commission has issued 
Part 2 of its Report, Bibliography , and Part 3, American Evidence . 
This latter section consists of statements by Committees appointed at the 
request of the American Commission by the Governors of several States 
to report on their agricultural conditions in reference to credit and co¬ 
operation. Replies were received from Alaska, Arizona, Connecticut, Dela¬ 
ware, Georgia, Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, Maine, Minnesota, 
Mississippi, Montana, New Jersey, New Mexico, North Dakota, Oklahoma, 
Oregon, Rhode Island, South Carolina, South Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, 
Utah, Washington, West Virginia, and Wisconsin. Several other states 
promised reports which did not come to hand in time for publication. 


§ 1. The credit needs of the American farmer. 

These reports, supplemented by information supplied by Dr. Carver 
and Mr. C. W. Thompson of the United States Department of Agri¬ 
culture and other witnesses at Hearings before the Sub-committee of the 
Committee on Banking and Currency of the House of Representatives, 
charged with plans for the development of Rural Credits in the United 
States, give a comprehensive view of the requirements of the American 
farmer. All lay stress cm the need for an organised system of rural credit, 
more especially for long-time land mortgage credit, whereby the land owned 
by the farmer could be converted into a sound liquid security on which he 
could raise loans, of at least 20 years duration, at rates not to exceed 5% per 
cent, with the amortisation feature, hitherto practically unknown in Amer¬ 
ica. They show that in large sections, more especially in the Southern and 
Western States, it is very difficult for the farmer to get long-term mort¬ 
gage loans at all, that the direct interest on first mortgage loans (average 
for 30 states) amounts to 7 l / 16 per cent, and the prevailing duration of 
the loan is for 5 years. This interest rate varies from 5.3 in Pennsylvania 
to 10 per cent, and more in Arizona and North Carolina. To this must be 
added heavy charges for commission and expenses incidental to the mort¬ 
gage which often more than double the interest rate. The sources of 
farm mortgage loans are stated to be private banks, private individuals, 
insurance companies (through local brokers or local banks who act as brok¬ 
ers), estate or mortgage firms; also State banks. Besides these sources, farm- 
mortgage loans are also made by certain States out of the school funds. In this 
way Oklahoma loans $ 4,000,000 at 5 per cent, for amounts up to half the 
value of the land mortgaged. Oregon loans $ 5,000,000 at 5 per cent, and 
one third is the fraction of value it is allowed to loan. South Dakota loans 
$6,000,000, one-third is the fraction of the value of the land and 5 per cent, 
the interest. Utah loans $ 1,000,000 and runs the highest on security, 
two thirds; the interest rate is 6 per cent. North Dakota makes such 
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loans at 5 and Indiana at 6 per cent. Idaho loans $ 1,500,000 at 7 per 
cent., security one third of the value of the land. School funds are also 
loaned to farmers in Minnesota and Texas. The losses sustained on such 
loans are said to be insignificant but the money available for this purpose 
is limited and inadequate to the needs. 

The evidence adduced indicates that the above mentioned sources of 
mortgage credit are insufficient to meet the needs of the farmers. The 
high initial rate of interest, when increased by commission fees, expenses 
incurred in proving the title, etc., and renewal fees is excessive, and the life 
of the loan too short. There is a wide-spread demand for the organisation 
of land-mortgage banks or co-operative farm mortgage associations, with 
power to issue bonds against the mortgages held, and subject to government 
inspection and control. In response to an enquiry made of farmers all 
over the country by the United States Department of Agriculture the aver¬ 
age rate suggested for interest and amortisation on such loans was 
5 V2 P er cent. 

This need once ascertained and recognised, and the evidence on Europ¬ 
ean mortgage-credit systems collected, compiled, and made available to 
the public in Senate Document 214. the American Commission proceeded 
to draw up its Observations and Recommendations (S. D. No 261) con¬ 
sisting of Part 1, the Majority Report, and Part 2, the Minority Report. 


§ 2 . The AMERICAN commission’s report. 


After a brief review of 44 General Agricultural Conditions in Europe, ” 
the Majority Report examines the result of its European enquiry in rela¬ 
tion to American conditions. It states that the farmer needs more capital 
than he now commands owing to the increase in land values and cost 
of equipment, and the growing need of developing intensive farming. In 
modern business credit must supplement cash, but farm credit, to be ad¬ 
vantageous, must be 44 productive and provident.” “ Farmers may want 
to speculate and consequently to borrow money on land with the expec¬ 
tation that the land will rapidly rise in value. This is an abuse of credit in 
agriculture and should lie discouraged in every possible way. ” At the same 
time “ to refrain from borrowing may be as uneconomical as to borrow for 
the wrong thing. ” Inflated land values are an obstacle to agricultural 
credit and 44 any adequate system of farm credit must make it difficult to 
borrow on farm land except at its true value and chiefly for productive 
uses. ” 

How is this borrowing lobe done? The report says: 44 If we can 
use tried financial institutions, or modifications of them, at the outset it 
is far better than to experiment with a new kind of institution... It would 
be unwise for our own farmers to thrown aside the practical assistance and 
counsel of the bankers, at least until the fanners find that they are being ex¬ 
ploited and that they can run their own banking business better than they’ 
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can utilise the bankers' bank. " But rural credit is not the same as urban 
credit, and the banker has not the means of knowing the individual farmer 
as he knows the individual business man who has a recognised rating. 
Singly the farmers are " small men; ” only if well organised can they become 
a formidable and powerful body. Moreover the farmer has seasonal 
needs and is unable to make frequent payments. “ This seems to be a good 
argument for a local or community bank that serves the fanner, that under¬ 
stands him better than anybody else, and that makes a link between his 
need for credit and the people who have money to lend. This may be 
simply the existing bank adapting itself to the farmers' need ; or it may 
be a separate institution managed by the farmers themselves." 

After stating that nearly all European governments give financial as¬ 
sistance to agriculture in some form, the Report goes on to say, " Neverthe¬ 
less, it is the opinion of the Commission that our American problem of 
rural credit should be worked out without Government aid... Under a wise 
system of credit the land itself is the very best security for borrowed money, 
and the safest system is one that stands on its own feet.... The Govern¬ 
ment should help bring about a better system of rural credit by legislation, 
but not by subsidy...The very best system of credit is built up only among 
landowners who manage their own farms. The rapid increase of transient 
tenantry in the United States is becoming an alarming condition. It makes 
for poor farm practice, poor farm business, and a poor farm community. ” 

The essentials of long term rural credit are then briefly laid down. 
The loans must be for a long period of years and the amortisation feature 
is an absolute essential. Moreover, " European farmers have found that if 
they pool their securities they can get much better terms from capital as 
regards the rate of interest, the length of loan, and the terms of payment. 
But in order to make collective security workable there must be some piece 
of paper which represents this collective security. This paper in Europe 
is the land mortgage bond., bought and sold in the market just like Go¬ 
vernment bonds or railroad bonds. " " In order that these bonds may 
have not merely a local sale but a standing in the general market it is 
very desirable at least that all the States should enact uniform and proper 
laws concerning the registering or guarantee of titles at minimum cost; a 
simple and uniform method of foreclosure ; if possible, uniformity in 
exemptions from debt. " 

" It has been estimated by competent authorities that about 
$ 2,000,000,000 are now invested in farm mortgages in the United States, 
and the amount is constantly increasing. The first task before a new system 
of land-mortgage banks is to get this investment relet under better terms 
to , the borrower, and perhaps even fuller security to the lender. " And 
the Report under the heading of long-term credit concludes as follows: 
" A system of land-mortgage banks would seem to be the best way for 
the farmers of America to gain greater facilities for long-term credit. 
Whether these should be State institutions or should be chartered under 
a national law may be open to question. The Commission is inclined to 
coincide with the views of the United States Commission favouring a na- 
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tional law and charter and supervision, with operation of the land mort¬ 
gage banks in any State restricted to that State. " 

The conclusions of the Report on the whole field of enquiry are summar¬ 
ised as follows: 

(1) The experience of 30 years by a dozen European countries has 
demonstrated beyond all question the decided advantages to the farmers, 
and to consumers as well, of the co-operative or collective method of doing 
the business incident to agriculture — whether in obtaining credit, in 
buying, in selling, or in manufacture of food products such as butter and 
cheese — over the older but much less effective method of purely indivi¬ 
dual business activity. 

(2) For nearly the same period, in America, farmers have experi¬ 
mented with the co-operative method. There have been many failures. 
But to-day the conspicuous success of co-operation in the selling of fruit 
and vegetables, in butter making, in establishing grain elevators, and in 
organising supply stores, indicates that collective farm business is feasible 
in America as well as in Iutrope. 

(3) The great and rapid increase in the cost of living, the continued 
failure of farmers to receive what they consider their just share of the 
final price of their products, the growing belief in the defects of the indi¬ 
vidualistic method of farm marketing and exchange, and in the need of 
substituting therefore the co-operative or collective method — these and 
other causes have contributed to a renewed interest among American farm¬ 
ers in the subject of agricultural co-operation, and a realisation that, 
while Europe can teach us many valued lessons in the agricultural field, 
the American farmers, as co-operators, must work out their own economic 
salvation, not with fear and trembling, but with courage, faith, care and 
diligence. 

(4) One of the most pressing economic needs of American agricul¬ 
ture is the opportunity to secure, on better terms than at present prevail, 
the necessary credit demanded by modern conditions of farming. In order 
that there may be a uniform and nation-wide system of long-term credit, 
it would seem wise to secure the enactment of a federal law permitting 
the organisation of farm-land banks, either on the joint-stock or the co¬ 
operative plan, authorised to issue long-time bonds secured by farm mort¬ 
gages, required to do business on a narrow margin of profit, to allow pay¬ 
ment of principal on the amortisation plan, and carefully and fully super¬ 
vised by the Federal government. There is no objection whatever to the 
enactment of proper legislation by the different States for this same jmr- 
pose. 

(5) In case the existing system of banks — national, state, savings, 
and private — is not able or not disposed to grant farmers increased and 
more liberal facilities for procuring short-time loans, there should be en¬ 
acted State laws permitting the organisation of co-operative credit asso¬ 
ciations by means of which the farmers of a given community may be 
enabled to meet their own needs for short-term or personal credit. 
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(6) Every encouragement should be given the movement for organis¬ 
ing other forms of co-operative endeavour among farmers. This movement 
should proceed cautiously but rapidly. The main reliance of the Ameri¬ 
can farmers in meeting economic disadvantages and handicaps must be 
their own intelligence and their capacity for united action. 

(7) In order to forward the co-operative movement, it is wise to form 
a voluntary National Committee on Agricultural Co-operation, to serve as a 
propagandist and educating body — a clearing house, in fact, for the na¬ 
tion as a whole — with respect to all phases of agricultural co-operation. 
Eventually the various co-operative organisations will form their own na¬ 
tional federation or union. 

(8) All farmers and friends of farmers must not fail to look at all 
s<des of the rural problem and to look at it as a whole. Improvement in 
farm practice, improvement in farm business, and improvement in farm 
life are all important. In some respects the last is the most important. 

(9) In any event the underlying need in American agriculture is to 
organise in every farming neighbourhood in the land a well-considered and 
co-operative effort for making that community in all respects — in its 
farming and in the life and character of the people, — the best possible 
neighbourhood. This is rural community building. 

(10) In order to give a national scope and direction to the campaign 
for rural community-building, there should be organised a National Com¬ 
mittee on Rural Federation, whose task would be to hold national confer¬ 
ences on rural progress, to seek to unify or correlate the many important 
and useful agencies already at work for rural advancement, and to give 
direction to the ultimate welding together, in one great forward-looking 
movement, of all the forces designed to insure on American soil better farm 
practice, better farm business, and better farm life. 


§ 3. The minority report. 

The Minority Report signed by 6 out of 68 qualified members, argues 
in the first place that farmers' co-operative banks or credit unions are not 
required for short time personal credit. These needs, it claims, are ad¬ 
equately attended to by the existing country banks of which it is stated 
there are in the United States one for every 4,000 persons. The report also 
urges that these existing country banks should be made the nucleus for a 
system of long term mortgage credit described as follows: 

It is proposed that the farmers co-operate with the stockholders of 
banks in rural communities in the organisation, in their respective localities, 
of small-unit, land-mortgage associations with a minimum capital of 
$ 10,000 ; each association to be organised upon the share-capital plan, 
co-operative or non co-operative as might be desired. The association is 
to become affiliated with and have close inter-relationship with the rural 
* bank, which may be owned by some of the same shareholders, in that it 
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may have its office with the affiliated bank and be officered, managed, and 
directed by some of the same men. 

It is clear that no small local unit could have sufficient financial strength 
to place its securities in the market. It is therefore proposed to federate a 
considerable number of such locals in a given State by organising a central 
body in some commercial centre of that State. 

It is proposed that each local shall invest a percentage of its own capit¬ 
al in the capital of the Central, keeping the balance of its own capital for 
the purpose of making loans, to be sent to the Central with the indorsement 
of the local when funds are needed for the purpose of meeting new applica¬ 
tions. 

The locals should not be permitted to issue bonds running for a long 
time. There* should be a limit as to the maximum amount of any one loan 
to be made by any local, say not exceeding 26 per cent, of its own capital 
and surplus. All loans should have the amortisation feature, giving the 
option of time limit not exceeding 30 years. 

Such land mortgage associations should be prohibited from receiving 
deposits, except savings, and the total amount of such savings deposits 
that may be held at any one time should not exceed 50 per cent, of the 
capital and surplus of each association. 

The Central alone should have the power to issue bonds or debentures, 
to be secured by the collective mortgage loans, made on the amortisation 
principle, on productive farm property, received through and having the 
indorsements of the different locals. When the Central receives loans ag¬ 
gregating a given amount, say one half of its own capital stock, it would 
be empowered to issue a series of bonds or debentures against such mortgage 
loans. 

The report claims that by this plan would be built up an aggregate of 
diversified, well-secured, and indorsed mortgage securities, not depend¬ 
ent upon conditions of any single locality, against which the bonds would 
be issued and which should find a ready market and command the cheap¬ 
est possible rate of interest, for this bond would have behind it: (1) the 
signer of the original loan ; (2) the combined judgment of the local banker 
and his farmer associates as to the desirability of the signer as a borrower 
and as to the value of his security ; (3) the land itself upon which not ex¬ 
ceeding 50 per cent, of its value would be loaned ; (4) the indorsement of 
the local and the moral obligation of the bank with which such local is 
affiliated ; (5) the double liability of the holders of the capital of the locals 
protecting all loans indorsed to the Central by the locals ; (6) the judgment 
of the officials and executive committee of the Central and its rechecking 
of the securities; (7) the capital of the Central. 

The Minority Report concludes by expressing the opinion that a new 
division of State banking would be found unnecessary, and says: 1 ‘ Should 
national legislation be deemed advisable at this time, it would probably 
be necessary to create a new division of banking, putting the Secretary of 
Agriculture on the Federal Board of Control... While some preference is 
expressed for State charters, the subscribers hereto would not oppose an 
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effort to create a national law granting charters under Federal Government, 
somewhat along the lines of tentative suggestions herein contained. ” 


§ 4. Three main tendencies. 


While the Commissions were busy preparing their reports, Congress 
was also at work. An effort was made to tack on farm credit legislation 
to the recently enacted Currency (Federal Reserve) Rill, but this was 
abandoned in favour of special and separate legislation to meet the credit 
needs of the farmers. Sub-committees of the Committees on Banking and 
Currency, under the Chairmanship of Senator Hollis and Representative 
Bulkely, were appointed, charged with the investigation of rural credits. 
These Committees have examined the many rural credit bills introduced into 
the House, and have held a series of " Hearings, ” extending over several 
months, during which some fifty witnesses have appeared to give evidence. 
In this way experts and students of rural credit, farmers, bankers, and pro¬ 
minent business men representative of all shades of opinion, have had an 
opportunity of expressing their views on this subject. 

In the first place it has been clearly recognised that the needs for 
long-term mortgage credit and short-time personal credit cannot be provid¬ 
ed for under the same measure, as had at first been attempted in Bill S. 2909; 
and the evidence collected shows that much the more pressing need of 
the American farmer i e for long-term, land-mortgage credit which would 
allow of the purchase and improvement of farms. It is to satisfy this need 
that the measures we shall examine have been framed. 

A review of the evidence secured by the sub-committees reveals three 
main tendencies governing the attempts to frame rural credit legislation: 

(1) the tendency in favour of joint-stock, land-mortgage banks, run 
for profit, but placed under government inspection and control ; 

(2) the tendency in favour of the government’s making direct loans 
to farmers; 

(3) the tendency in favour of co-operative land-mortgage associations, 
subject to Government regulation and safeguard but without government 
guarantee or subsidy. 

The bills framed in accordance with the first of these tendencies would 
provide for land-mortgage banks, issuing bonds against long-term mort¬ 
gage loans, made at a competitive rate of interest, and with the amortis¬ 
ation feature. The bonds would be secured by the banks which would be 
federated in State groups (some favour centralising these State Banks in a 
National Bank, but this feature has not been insisted upon) and the banks 
would hold as security the mortgages. This current does not favour gov¬ 
ernment guarantee of the bonds, but only government inspection and 
safeguard, and would make the granting of charters to these banks subject 
to federal law. Several bills along these lines have been drafted, but the 
most representative of this group is the Fletcher-Moss M National Land 
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Bank Bill, ” drafted by the United States Commission and already reviewed 
in this Bulletin. 

The United States Commission Bill has, however, met with strenuous 
opposition on the part of organised farmers, represented by such bodies 
as the National Grange, the Farmers' Educational and Co-operative Union 
of America, and so forth, who stand for the second tendency. 

The National Grange, at its last general meeting at Manchester, New 
Hampshire, in November 1913, passed the following resolution : 

Resolved, that it is the opinion of the National Grange that any legis¬ 
lation for the purpose of bettering farm credits is a part of the national 
policy of conservation of food supply, and as such the Government of 
the Nation should itself carry out this policy, and it cannot properly be 
delegated to private capital for general exploitation and profit. 

Resolved, that any farm credit association which receives any privi¬ 
leges by or under State or Federal law should be composed of farmers and 
not of capitalists of high finance who have heretofore dominated agri¬ 
cultural credit and created conditions which now demand relief. 

Resolved, that any farm credit plan which does not include a direct 
reduction of the prevailing rates of interest, as well as a long term of 
small annual payment upon farm-mortgages, will not meet agricultural 
requirements. 

Resolved, that the Government of the United States should borrow 
money at a rate of interest not to exceed 3 % per cent, and lend the money 
at a rate not to exceed 4 x /i P er cent, to the farmers upon long time farm¬ 
land-mortgages with such restrictions as may be necessary to make the 
Government perfectly secure, and the profit to the Government to be ex¬ 
pended in road improvement or for some other object that will benefit 
the whole people. 


§ 5. Bums INTRODUCED. 


To give satisfaction to the wishes above set forth several bills have 
been framed. Some have been set aside and qualified as “ wild cat finance " 
such as Bill II. R. 8835 calling for “ the issuance of legal-tender Treasury- 
notes of the United States, redeemable in gold coin or its equivalent, to be 
secured by the deposit in the Treasury of outstanding bonds of the United 
States or first mortgages upon agricultural lands, not exceeding sixty per 
centum of the value of such lands, exclusive of improvements, and for the 
loaning of the Treasury notes so secured to the owners of the security at two 
per centum interest, payable semi-annually, and for other purposes. " 
Similar in intent and purpose is Bill H, R. 11755, which would provide for 
direct loans by the Government to persons who desire to engage in agri¬ 
culture, to be made by issuing Treasury certificates, recognised as legal 
tender, against the security of mortgage loans. 
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These proposals for setting the printing-press to work to provide cheap 
money” have been discarded, and the Bill complying with the wish ex¬ 
pressed for direct government loans to fanners which has received serious 
consideration is that known as the Norris-Bathrick Bill (S. 4061). This 
bill had the support of the National Grange and the Farmers' Union. 

The Norris-Bathrick Bill provides for the establishment in the De¬ 
partment of Agriculture at Washington of a Bureau of Farm Doans to 
loan money on farm lands, secured by mortgages. The debt would bear 
interest at the rate of 4 per cent, per annum and no loan would be 
made on less than 10 acres of land nor for more than $ 2,000. The entire 
mortgage would mature in 10 years, one-fifth being repayable after the first 
five years, and the remainder in yearly instalments. Only persons actually 
engaged in farming could make such loans, which could not exceed one half 
of the value of the land mortgaged. Doans could be obtained for the 
three following purposes: first, to make payment of part of the purchase 
money of the land mortgaged ; second, to pay off an indebtedness exist¬ 
ing against the land; third, to build improvements on the land; and there 
is a proviso that under proper rules and regulations the bureau can permit 
50 per cent, of the loan to be used for the purchase of stock and farming im¬ 
plements. To safeguard the loan it is proposed that local post-masters, 
post-office inspectors, deputy United States marshals, and other local go¬ 
vernment officials should be required, on request, to draw up confidential 
reports to the Farm Doan Bureau on applicants for loans and on appraise¬ 
ments made by certified appraisers. Should the borrower fail to pay 
his taxes, to improve his land, or to use the money for the purposes set forth 
in his application, the government Farm Doan Bureau could foreclose the 
mortgage. To secure funds wherewith to make these loans the Farm Doan Bu¬ 
reau would issue United States bonds payable in ten years, and drawing 3 } £ 
per cent, interest. The framers of this measure express the opinion that if 
it were enacted the money coming into this bureau would mostly be sub¬ 
scribed by the small investors in the communities in which the loans 
would be made. 

The cry for direct subsidies to the farmers by means of such loans as 
those provided for in the above bill is, however, strenuously opposed by 
President Wilson, by the Secretary of Agriculture, and by a large and 
powerful section of public opinion. It is claimed to be contrary to American 
traditions, which run counter to “ class ” legislation, and its opponents con¬ 
sider it would neither be good finance nor good policy. It is contended 
that if rural credit is required, the investing public, not the Government, 
should supply the money needed by the farmers and the security of the 
bond should be the land itself on which the mortgage is given and not some 
supposititious guarantee. 

Taking these facts into consideration the Senate and House Sub- 
Committees on Rural Credit have jointly framed a bill (S. 5542) which at¬ 
tempts to meet the needs of the farmers without running counter to the 
fundamental principles above set forth. This measure, known as the 11 Fe- 
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deral Farm Loan Act, ” was described by Senator Hollis at a “ hearing M 
of the sub-committees (July 23rd., 19x4) as being, roughly, as follows : 

“ To have local units called ' farm loan associations, ' whose sole func¬ 
tion will be to issue loans on first mortgages on farm lands for certain spe¬ 
cified purposes. These local units will be somewhat like building and loan 
associations in their scope. They will not have regular banking rooms ; 
they will not take deposits ; they will not do a chequing business... Their 
sole function will be to make only good loans and then to ' rediscount' those 
loans, so to speak, with a Federal land bank. The plan is to have a Federal 
land bank in each Federal reserve city, so there will be a dozen of them. 
These land banks will obtain their capital by having 10 per cent, of the 
capital of the farm loan associations. They are to take farm loans from the 
local associations and then make those farm loans the basis for an issue of 
farm loan bonds. The local associations and the land bank are to divide 
between them 1 per cent, annually on the outstanding loans, so that we 
know that the expenses are limited to 1 per cent. ’ ’ 

The bill provides that the capital stock of each national farm loan as¬ 
sociation shall be not less than $ 10,000 divided into $ 25 shares. No 
person shall be permitted to borrow funds unless he first become a member 
of such association. The directors of every such association shall appoint 
two members to serve on an appraisement committee, the third member 
to be appointed by the directors of the Federal land bank of the district. 
The loans are to be secured bv first mortgages on farm land within the farm 
loan district, and to be paid off by amortisation. The mortgages are to 
run for periods from 5 to 30 years, and after the first five years may be paid 
off at any date at the option of the borrower. The rate of interest is not 
to exceed the legal current rate of interest in the state in which the associa¬ 
tion is situated, and the loans may be made only for the following purposes: 
(a) to liquidate indebtedness previously incurred by the owner of the land 
mortgaged ; (b) to provide for the improvement of farm lands ; (r) to provide 
for the purchase of equipment and live-stock ; (d) to provide for the pur¬ 
chase of a farm home. No such loan shall exceed 50 per cent, of the value 
of the land mortgaged and 25 per cent, of the value of the buildings there 
on, and loans may only be made to bona fide residents on the farms mort¬ 
gaged, primarily engaged in the cultivation thereof. No such loan may 
exceed a maximum of $4,000 to any one borrower, and the purposes for 
which the loan is required must be stated on application. The borrower 
is to pay all taxes due on the lands mortgaged and to insure all buildings 
thereon, and must enter into an agreement that if the loan be expended 
for purposes other than those specified in the application the said loan 
shall become due and payable forthwith. 

The farm loan associations of each Federal land bank district shall 
unite to form the Federal land banking association of the said district. 
Such Federal land banks, before beginning business, must have a subscribed 
capital of not less than $500,000. Their purpose is to issue, subject to the 
approval of the Federal Reserve Board, and to sell farm loan bonds and 
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to invest such funds as may be in their possession in the purchase of first 
mortgages on real estate situated within the Federal land bank district. 

This whole system of farm loan associations and federal land banks 
is to be placed under the control of a Farm Loan Commissionei to be appoint¬ 
ed by the Federal Reserve Board. Said Commissioner 'shall appoint apprais¬ 
ers, one or more of whom shall visit at stated periods every national farm 
loan district and make a general report regarding the values of the lands 
therein situated. The Farm Loan Commissioner shall apply to every Fe¬ 
deral land bank a schedule stating maximum acre valuations for each na¬ 
tional farm loan district, which valuations shall not be exceeded in making 
the loans. 

In order to satisfy the urgent claim of the farmers that the Govern¬ 
ment itself should assist in financing rural credit, a feature has been intro¬ 
duced into this bill which is objected to by many. This provision is that 
the Federal Reserve Board may, at its discretion, require the Treasury De¬ 
partment to purchase a certain amount of farm loan bonds yearly, not ex¬ 
ceeding $ 50,000,000 in any one year. Senator Hollis commenting on this 
provision remarks : 

'* It is believed by the friends of this bill that that will give the bonds 
a standing in the money markets of the world... There is a very large con¬ 
tingent in this country, including the granges, that have wanted direct 
Government loans ; that is loans from the Government direct to the farmer 
at a low percentage... We had that very considerable element in mind when 
we agreed on this Government-aid feature; because we knew that they would 
not be satisfied with anything less than we have put into the bill, and since 
the bill has been introduced the legislative committee of the National 
Grange has approved the bill with that feature in it. ” 


§ 6. Co-operative eand mortgage associations. 

We thus see that the recommendations of the sub-committees, as em¬ 
bodied in this bill, would provide a half-way-house between joint-stock 
land mortgage banks and purely co-operative land-mortgage associations, 
but there is a growing current of opinion which would see in the organis¬ 
ation of such associations, modelled closely on the pattern of the Prussian 
j Landschaft, the best solution of the problem of land-mortgage credit in the 
United States. 

At a “ hearing *' on July 23rd, 1914, Mr. David Lubin (to whose initia¬ 
tive the present movement for co-operative rural credit in America is main¬ 
ly due) appeared, at the request of the Sub-committees, to outline an 
adaptation of the Landschaft system to meet American needs. Mr. Lubin 
briefly described such a system as one under which an association of borrow¬ 
ers pools its security, the lands of its members, and accepts mortgages 
on these lands against which it issues bonds, handing the same to the bor¬ 
rowing members for them to sell on the open market. Such a co-operative 
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land-mortgage association on the Landschaft plan is not in any sense a 
bank, co-operative or otherwise, but merely acts as an unpaid intermed¬ 
iary between the land-owner and the investing public, to whom it affords 
the security not of any one particular piece of land, but of all the lands 
held in mortgage by the Landschaft. Mr. Ini bin pointed out that this 
system of rural credits is the most economical, as it does away with 
all toll-gatherers between the farmer and the bond-purchaser, and it is 
also the safest, providing that, as in Germany, it work under the fol¬ 
lowing safeguards : 

(1) proper legislation to obviate all possibility of dispute as to title 
in the land mortgaged to the Landschaft ; 

(2) in case of default, the Landschaft must be able to foreclose the 
mortgage without lengthy legal proceedings. In Mr. Lubin's words: 
0 When the Landschaft takes the mortgage of a farmer and gives him the 
bonds, that mortgage becomes a judgment on the land; ” 

(3) most important of all, the appraisement of the land must be ab¬ 
solutely trustworthy and so safeguarded as to command the full con¬ 
fidence of the investing public, for the only security behind the bond is the 
value of the land mortgaged, the best of all security when conservatively 
and reliably appraised, and used as the basis of a loan not to exceed two 
thirds of its appraised value. 

With reference to the two first of these three essential requisites for the 
Landschaft, and indeed, for any sound system of land-mortgage credit, 
the evidence gathered lx>th by the Sub-committees and by the American 
Commission shows that there is at present great diversity in the laws on 
land-titles in the several States, giving rise to frequent litigation and 
entailing heavy expense on the borrower; that there is diversity in the laws 
regarding the foreclosure of mortgages, which in many States require 
lengthy, tedious, and expensive procedure ; and further that obstacles 
exist in the various State laws on homestead and other exemptions. 

It is, moreover, contended that it would be unconstitutional for the 
Federal governcment to enact legislation regulating land-titles and forclo- 
sures in the several States, and on the other hand, in the words oi Senator 
Hollis, it would be " almost impossible to persuade the States to pass such 
a law as would give indefeasible title. ” 

To this Mr. Lubin, at the "hearing, ” replied: 

"The Government of the United States has no power to coerce any 
State to adopt this law or repeal that law in relation to a title. I do not 
think that a State has any power to coerce the United States along the same 
lines. But the United States, I think, has ample power to pass an act which 
will say ' Under this act we will issue charters; whatever States desire charters 
may have them, provided that section — of this act shall be complied with; 
that is, put in operation. Well, this law is passed, and only one State in 
the Union can operate under this law, and that is, say, Iowa. Iowa starts 
a Landschaft and issues bonds ; it becomes known to the people. The 
bonds are sold ; immediately subscribed for ; taken up. The result is that 
Michigan, for instance, wants the same law ; wants the same charter ; they 
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apply to the United States Government for a charter. The Government 
says to them, ' We cannot give you one ; your State has to pass those laws 
in order to get a charter.* And in this way the United States can wait 
patiently until all the States of the Union are in line, and if they want 
charters they can get them ; but they must comply with the law, and there 
is no compulsion at all ; whenever the States do this they can get the 
charter. *’ 

A provision along these lines, to the effect that the Federal Govern¬ 
ment would only issue charters to laud banks in those States which complied 
with certain requirements as to registration of title and power of foreclos¬ 
ure, is embodied already in the Moss-Fletcher Bill, and would seem to cov¬ 
er the needs of the case. Some States, amongst which are Massachusetts, 
California and Illinois, have already adopted legislation on the lines of the 
well-known Torrens land-registration act, and it is said could easily comply 
with the foreclosure requirements of the Landsehaft system. If the plad 
were to work well in such States, there is little doubt that others wouln 
follow their lead and enact the requisite legislation. 


§ 7. The question 01*' appraisement. 

But the most vital point of all in the matter of safeguarding is the 
value which can be attached to the appraisements of the land mortgaged, 
for on this the soundness of the bond must ultimately depend, whatever be 
the intermediate guarantees given by banks or even by government. 

Both the Fletcher Bill and that recommended by the Sub-committees 
provide for appraisement committees, to be appointed, under Bill S. 4246 
by the Board of Directors of each National Farm Land Bank, and under 
Bill. S. 5542 by the Board of Directors of each National Farm Loan As¬ 
sociation, to act conjointly with a third memlier appointed by the directors 
of the Federal Land Bank. The Norris Bill, S, 4061, would have appraisers 
appointed by the Bureau of Farm Loans, which may call on local 
post-masters to do the appointing. Under these bills the loans would be 
made on the basis of appraisals thus secured. Would this system ad¬ 
equately ensure the reliability of the appraisal? 

Under the Landsehaft system the valuation is first made by appraisers 
selected amongst the members of the Landsehaft itself, then controlled 
by some outside authority such as a government Professor of Agriculture, 
and finally is gone into by the Royal Commissioner appointed by the King 
of Prussia to watch over the working of the Landsehaft. Moreover, in Prussia, 
there are very accurate official estimates of the income derived from the 
land, drawn up for purposes of taxation, and these are used as a basis in 
making the valuation. 

The evidence gathered by the Sub-commit tees indicates that the assess¬ 
ment of land for taxation purposes in the United States could not afford a 
similarly reliable basis for appraisement. One of the witnesses examined, 
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Mr. von Engleken of Florida, stated for instance that a farm of his for 
which he had refused $18,000, calculating the value on the basis of five 
years* income derived therefrom, is assessed at a valuation of $8000, and 
the lack of due relation between land assessments and the real value of the 
farms was generally admitted. But the same witness, above quoted, expressed 
the opinion of many when he said, speaking of these rural credit bills ; 
“ The weakness is that you have no check on the appraisement of the pro¬ 
perty, and unless you can assure the investor there has been some real 
check on the optimism of the farmers in appraising the land, you will 
never be able to float the bonds.” Replying to a question: 11 Don’t you 
think you could get more than 60 for an 8 per cent bond? ” he replied : “ I do 
not believe that you could, unless there had been conservatism in the 
issuing of that bond and in appraising the property. ” 

What should such a check consist in ? As opposed to mere reliance on 
the control exercised by officials appointed by the Federal Government, 
Mr. Lubin, at the “ hearing" before the Sub-committees, said : 

“ What is the merit of the Landschaft ? The merit is that the appraise¬ 
ment has been done thoroughly and conscientiously. In the proposed ad¬ 
aptation of the Landschaft system to theUnited States I have made one amend¬ 
ment or modification : the rest is the same as in Germany. The modi¬ 
fication that I refer to is one of publicity... I do not trust seven men to 
appraise the land because they might be all assembled around a table 
in a poker game and they might say, ‘ We will appraise that land at $100 
an acre, ’ although it might not be worth more than $4 an acre ; and there 
would be lots of bonds issued in one State, say Pennsylvania or Kansas, 
for example, which would be sold out in Oregon or Florida, which maybe is 
a very good trick so far as those gentlemen are concerned. They may thus 
float bonds for $100 an acre on land that is worth $4 an acre. And the 
borrowers can say : ' Well, you can foreclose this afternoon if you want 
to. * Well, what, are you going to foreclose in such a case, when there is 
$100 an acre borrowed on land that is worth $4? There is nothing to 
foreclose on ; you have been humbugged, cheated, robbed. So I do not trust 
that kind of proposition... And now as to the publicity on appraisements. 
I would like to have a hearing committee in every Landschaft district; and the 
appraisements should be printed and hung up in the post-office, the but¬ 
cher's shop, the grocery-store, the courthouse, and other public places 
prior to the hearings. The public would have a right to attend the hearings 
on the appraisals. Suppose a farmer has put his land in at a valuation of $40 
an acre. Some of the oldest inhabitants would say : ‘ If it is worth that much, 
how does it come that last year he sold so many acres of that land for such 
and such a price? That man is lying. ' That would be the result of public¬ 
ity ; it would force out the truth." 

§ 8. Need for national organisation. 

What has so far been said shows the wide-spread interest aroused 
throughout the United States in the movement for rural credits which was 
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started in April, 1912, at the Nashville Conference, summoned by the South¬ 
ern Commercial Congress, and addressed by Mr. David I,ubin. The preli¬ 
minary work towards building up a sound system of long-time rural credits 
in America has, as we have seen, been to a large extent accomplished ; 
but the last word in framing legislation has not yet been said, and it is 
doubtful whether any of the bills so far introduced will be enacted in their 
present form. There is a wide-spread feeling that a pre-requisite to the 
successful organisation of rural credits would be effective economic organ¬ 
isation of the farmers. On this head the American Commission in the sec¬ 
tion of its Report entitled " Observations" remarks: 

" No one knows just the best method of accomplishing this, but a plan 
is being tried in some parts of the country that is worth suggesting at any 
rate. It is as follows : 

" Organise a council in each rural neighbourhood the boundaries of which 
are agreed upon. This council is made up of representatives of all of the 
associations and institutions in the neighbourhood, such as credit unions 
co-operative societies, granges, farmers' unions, school board, women's 
clubs, etc.; let every agency or institution primarily interested in community 
betterment have a place in the council. The work of the council is to hold 
community meetings, appoint committees, and in other ways try to accom¬ 
plish the following objects : 

" (1) To create the ‘ community idea,' that is the idea of ' each for 
all and all for each; ' 

“ (2) To make a study of the needs of the community in farm mat¬ 
ters, in business matters, and in living matters, and out of this study to make 
a plan of community improvement which includes both those things that 
can be done at once and those improvements that will take a long time to 
accomplish ; 

" (3) To assist and encourage any new organisation in the community 
that may be necessary or desirable in order that all the problems of the 
community may be, if possible, worked out to a successful conclusion. 

"The county organisation is made up of delegates from all of the com¬ 
munity councils in a county. Its purposes are similar to those of the local 
council except that it views the county as a whole, and serves as a clearing 
house for all rural improvement matters in the county. It holds frequent 
conferences to discuss various phases of rural improvement. The State 
organisation is composed of delegates from the county rural councils, 
and also of representatives of State-wide organisations of all kinds interested 
in agriculture and country life. The National Council of Agriculture and 
Country Tife may be made up of representatives of State Councils as well 
as representatives of national associations and organisations having an 
interest in agriculture and country life in any of its phases. ” 

Mr. Lubin, in recent publications of his on the subject of rural credits, 
also insists strongly on the need of organisation amongst the farmers, which 
he would like to see built up on a more definite and less heterogeneous 
plan than that suggested by the American Commission. The model he 
would set before the American farmers is that of the Landwiris chaffs- 
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rat of Germany, on the lines of which State Councils of Agriculture, culmin¬ 
ating in a semi-official National Council of Agriculture with consultative 
and advisory powers, could be built up. But whatever be the form of 
organisations ultimately adopted, there is pretty general acceptance of 
this statement in the Report of the American Commission: 

“ No one lesson was more fully learned by the Commission in Europe, 
than that a subject like rural credit cannot be divorced from other phases 
of the farm question. " 

It may safely be said that the movement for rural credit legislation is 
only one phase of the movement now on foot in the United States for re-or¬ 
ganising rural production and distribution, more especially the market¬ 
ing of farm produce, on the basis of co-operation, with a view ulti¬ 
mately to freeing the farmer from dependence on the middleman and 
the trust. 
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THE " CREDIT FONCIER DE FRANCE:” 
ORGANIZATION AND WORK. 


soukcks : 

Statuts du Credit Foncier de Fr ance (August 3rd., 1911) (Rules of the Credit bonder de France). 
Journal Officikl de la Kepubliquk Fran^aise (Official Journal of the French Republic) 
(June 13 th., 19x4). 

Credit Foncikr de France. Renseignements G£n£raux 1914. (Credit Fancier dc France. 
General Information). 

Compte Rendt; etc. Ivxkrcice 1912. (Reports etc. Working Year , 1912). 

Rapports etc. Exeucice 1913. (Reports etc. Working Year., 1913). 


§ i. Tiik organization of thk “ credit foncier de France. ” 

Historical Sketch. — As a result of the Decree of February 28th., which 
sanctioned (the authorization of the President having been obtained) 
the creation of a land credit society, for the purpose of granting credits to 
owners of real estate desirous of borrowing on mortgages, to lie repaid in 
annual instalments lasting over a long period, there was founded in Paris a 
large society, the Societe dc Credit fonder (Banque fonderc de Paris). At 
the head of this society were the most important members of the 
banking and financial world and of the Government. The society was 
authorised by the Decree of March 29th., 1852, and had a capital of 25,000,000 
frs. with 10,000,000 frs. subscribed. The society undertook the negociation 
of bonds, and promised to pay the amount of the loans in cash. The rules 
of the society were approved by a Decree of July 30th., 1852. 

In time, there also arose the Dand Credit Societies of Marseilles and 
Nevers, and other similar societies were about to be established. The 
Decree of December iotli., 1852, however, extended, the rights of the Banque 
fondcre de Paris , henceforth entitled Credit Fonder de France ” to all 
Departments in which no land credit societies existed and permitted it, 
with the consent of the Government, to incorporate with itself those land 
credit societies already established, ordering it to raise its capital to 
60,000,000 frs., 15,000,000 frs. of which to be subscribed at once, in 
addition to the above mentioned 10,000,000 frs., and further making it 
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a grant of 10,000,000 francs. By a Decree of June 24th., 1854, the Credit 
Fonder as a financial institution was placed under the direction of the 
Minister of Finance. A Decree of July 6th., 1854 reorganized and finally con¬ 
solidated the Institute, with the organization of which we shall now deal. 

Management and Administration of the Society. —There is a Governor 
who has the management of the business and the representation of the 
society . Two Sub-governors discharge functions delegated to them by the 
Governor and act as his substitutes in order of their appointment. The 
A dministralive Council consists of the Governor (president) ,the Sub-governors, 
administrators and censors. The administrators are at least 20 in number 
and not more than 23, and are appointed at the General Meeting of 
Shareholders; three of them must be selected from the treasurers who are 
pay masters-general of finance. One fifth of the number of the administrators 
is renewed every year, and re-election is permissible. The council deals 
with matters not reserved for the consideration of the Governor. 

The censors, 3 in number, are appointed at the General Meeting for a 
term of 3 years, one third of their number must be renewed from time to 
time and they may be re-elected. 

The censors supervise the carrying out of the rules. The General 
Meeting, represents all the shareholders, but consists of only the 200 largest 
shareholders. The list of these shareholders is compiled by the administrative 
council, twenty days before the ordinary, or extraordinary meeting. On 
this list there may only figure the names of shareholders on the registers 
of the society who have deposited their shares with the society 3 months 
previous to the drawing up of the list. A quorum is formed when the 
number of members present is 40, holding one tenth of the number of 
shares issued. The meeting is presided over by the Governor. 

The motions are passed by a majority of votes of the members 
present. 

Each of the-latter has a vote for each lot of 40 shares, but no one can 
have more than 5 votes in his own name, or more than 10 either in his 
own name or as a proxy. Every member of the meeting has in any case a 
right to one vote, even if he does not possess 40 shares. 

Share Capital. A mount Invested. — The share capital which, as we shall 
see further on, has been fixed at 250,000,000 francs, is intended to serve 
as a guarantee of the obligations of the society and especially of land and 
communal bonds. It is divided into 500,000 shares of 500 francs each, fully 
paid up. The amount of the nominal capital of the shares must be main¬ 
tained at, at least, one twentieth of the capital realised by the issue of the 
bonds in circulation. The Credit Fonder is authorised to increase the 
share capital, by one or two operations, to 300,000,000 frs. (represented by 
600,000 paid up shares of 500 francs each) as soon as the total of the bonds 
in circulation shall amount to twenty times the nominal capital represented 
by the shares. 

The share capital of the Credit Fonder must be made up as follows: 

1st., At least one fourth must be in French Revenue or other Treasury 

bonds; 
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2nd., At most one fourth may be in real estate serving for the 
headquarters of the society, or in loans to colonies or protectorates, or in 
bonds accepted by the Bank of France as security for advances. 

3rd., The rest must consist either of mortgage and communal 
loans, or of credits on mortgages opened according to the conditions fixed 
by the rules, or of land or communal bonds, or backwardations or advances 
on bonds accepted by the Bank of France as security for advances, 
or of bills of exchange or commercial bills with at least 2 signatures, 
approved according to the regulations of the society, or finally of anticip¬ 
ations of the funds necessary to cover the half-yearly payments due from 
the borrowers and the cost of the property acquired in conformity with 
the rules as a result of expropriation. 

Operations. — We shall speak briefly of the principal operations of 
the Credit Fonder. Amongst these are loans on mortgage to the owners of 
real estate of sums to be refunded either in annual instalments, over long 
periods or for short periods not repayable in instalments. Loans for long 
periods repayable in instalments are made up to half the value of the real 
estate for from 10 to 75 years ; as a rule, on first mortgage. The interest 
at present is 4.85 %. For a loan for 75 years, the annual instalment 
(interest and sinking fund) is 4.99 %. On woods and vineyards, the loan 
must not exceed a third of the value. 

In the case of shop and factory buildings, their industrial value is not 
taken into account in the estimation. The borrower can always shorten 
the period of the loan ; and can ask for a current account to be opened 
for him from which his half-yearly payments may be deducted. Short 
period mortgage loans not repayable in instalments can be made for from 
1 to 9 years at 4.85 % interest without right of repayment in advance. 

In regard to the valuation, the Credit Fonder charges for verification, 
and, in case of sums of more than 30,000 francs, charges for verification 
and for the examination of the title deeds. 

The Credit Fonder makes loans to Departments, Communes and Public 
Establishments , repayable in instalments or not. The rate of interest is 
fixed at 4.30 %. The Credit Fonder reserves to itself the right of grant¬ 
ing special conditions according to the circumstances and nature of the busi¬ 
ness. The loans not repayable in instalments are all made for from 1 to 
9 years. 

The Credit Fonder can issue, and negociate as representative, differ¬ 
ent kinds of loans, of land bonds (lettres de gage) and communal bonds. The 
caj)ital realised by the issue of these two kinds of bonds may not exceed the 
amount of the loans on mortgage or communal loans granted by the 
Society. 

The funds derived from the issue shall be placed, until their final 
investment, in French Revenue or other Treasury bonds, in bonds of 
the City of Paris, of the Departments and Communes, in shares of the Bank 
of France, in land and communal bonds, and in railway stock the interest 
on which is guaranteed by the State. With the authorisation of the 
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Government, the bonds can be drawn for, with premiums payable at date 
of payment. 

The Credit Fonder has lately begun to permit, as we shall see, the 
opening of mortgage credits in current account within the same limits, with the 
same guarantees and the same charges for valuation and examination of title- 
deeds as already established in the case of mortgage loans. These openings 
of credit are made for a period of 9 years at the most, but the contract 
may contain a clause for their tacit renewal. The sums advanced bear 
interest calculated at the rate fixed for mortgage loans increased by 0.30 %. 

The credits of the owners of current accounts produce interest cal¬ 
culated in the same manner as in the case of ordinary deposits in current 
account. Payment can be made by cheque. 

The Credit Fonder is also authorised to receive deposits in current 
account at interest, or not, but for not more than 125,000,000 frs. These 
deposits must consist: 

(1) As regards at least one fourth, and, with the permission of the 
Minister of Finance, of a larger proportion, of the payments into cur¬ 
rent account at the Treasury, at the rate of interest fixed by the Minister. 
For these payments with the approval of the Minister there can be 
substituted the deposit of bills. 

(2) For the rest, either by French Revenue Bonds or Treasury 
Bonds or advances for not more than 90 days 011 stock issued by the 
Credit Fonder, or 011 certificates accepted by the Bank of France as 
guarantee of advances, or, finally, by bills of exchange or commercial 
bills at most for 90 days, with at least 2 signatures, approved in 
accordance with the regulations of the society. Advances on bonds 
may not exceed half the amount of the deposits, excluding the sums 
transferred to the Treasury. 

The interest paid on deposits is % %. Payments can be made in 
coin, bank-notes, drafts on Paris, bills of from 4 to 15 days on Paris, drafts 
and bills on places where there are banks, at 15 days at least from date of 
deposit, drafts on London, coupons to bearer, and over-due inscribed 
certificates. 

Other operations of the Credit Fonder are loans made by it in place 
of the State for drainage works, loans in Algeria, Tunis and Morocco, the 
discounting of the bills of the Sous-Comptoir des Entrepreneurs , the receipt 
of bonds, in deposit and their administration ; the execution of orders on 
the Paris and other more important Exchanges ; advances on bonds under 
the conditions adopted by the Bank of France and with the opening of 
loan accounts; and the lease of safes. 

Distribution of the profits . — From the profits realized by the Credit 
Fonder there is deducted annually : 

( T ) 5 % of the capital paid on the shares to be divided among all 
shareholders. 

(2) A sum which may not be less than 5 % nor more than 20 % of 
the balance, to be used for the formation of a compulsory reserve fund 
in the proportion determined by the Council of Administration, After 
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the subtraction of a possible contribution for the voluntary reserve fund, 
the remainder is added to the dividend out of which an advance can also 
be made at the close of the second half-year. 

The compulsory reserve fund. — When this amounts to half of the 
subscribed share capital no further deductions are made to be paid into it, 
but the deductions begin again, if the fund is reduced, for example, for 
the purpose of making up the shareholders' dividend of 5 %, in case of 
insufficient profits. 

§ 2. The work of the credit foncier in the financial years 

1912 ANI) IQIJ. 

In our Bulletins for June, 1911 and August, 1912, we dealt with the 
work of the Credit Foncier in 1910 and 1911 : it remains for us now to 
speak of the last two financial years together. 

Principal Operations . — In 1912, the excess of mortgage loans over 
land bonds in circulation induced the Credit Foncier to issue a land loan 
of 500,000,000 francs under the form of bonds of 500 francs at 3 % % to 
be drawn for. Such bonds were issued for public subscription, partly in paid 
up and partly in subscribed shares. Whether owing to the rate of interest, 
or to the attraction of the drawings, or to the option left to the subscribers 
to choose between immediate payment on their shares and the possibility 
of extending the payments over a very long period of time, the operation 
was completely successful, notwithstanding the anxiety caused by un¬ 
favourable international circumstances. 

In 1913, the capital was increased with the aim of giving the Credit 
Foncier the means of increasing the amount of loans and the circulation 
of its land and commercial bonds, since, Art. 4. and Art. 8 of the 
law of July 6th., i860 limited the circulation of land and commercial 
bonds to a sum not to exceed twenty times the amount of the nominal 
capital of the shares. However, 50,000 new shares were issued which raised 
the nominal capital to 250,000,000 fraacs. The subscription was limit¬ 
ed to the shareholders of the Credit Foncier , in view of their right of 
of option, and the operation had no unfavourable influence upon the course 
of the old shares, nor did it cause any noticeable difficulty for the sale 
of the bonds of the Credit Foncier . 

The excess of mortgage loans over land bonds in circulation induced 
the Credit Foncier to obtain more capital. The conditions at the time 
being unfavourable to the issue of a large loan, the Credit Foncier had 
recourse to a comparatively modest operation, permitting of the issue 
of a nominal capital of 150,000,000 bonds of 500 francs each, not to be 
drawn for, at the rate of 4%, in accordance with the conditions of the 
market. This operation was a complete success. 

Mortgage Loans. — Continuing the increase begun in 1910, the mort¬ 
gage loans were : 

in 1912: 8,208 for 235,291,808 fr. 80 c. 
in 1913: 9,505 » 295,520,856 fr. 22 c. 
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The loans were distributed according to their importance as follows . 



Doans up to 5,000 fr. 

From 5,001 fr. to jo, 000 fr. 

From 10,001 fr. to 50,000 fr. 

1912 . . . 

1913 . . . 

2,317 7.819.555 

2.379 » 7,664.16', 

! 

1,959 for 15,607,83200 2,918 for 70,355,921 80 
2,367 )> 18,745,264.18! 3,529 p 88,975.546.00 

t 


From 5.001 fr. to 100,000 fr. From 100,001 fr. to 500,000 fr. 

1 

! of 500,001 fr. and over 

! 

1912 . . . 

1913 . . . 

580 for 43,790,200.00 
661 » 50,102,87704 

383 for 77,033,300 

543 » 107,103,000 

21 for 20,085,000 

26 » 22,935,000 

The loans were distributed 

as follows, according to their duration : 

! 

| 

For less thau 20 years 

For 20 years 

From 21 to 30 years 


1912. . . j 770 for 10,032,800 frs. j 599 for 9,445,700 frs. 14,039 for 61,537,700.00 frs. 
1913 . . ! 970 » 16,944,800 .» | 665 » 11,584,600 » 4,947 » 88,302,664.18 " 



From 31 to 40 years 

1 

From 41 to 49 years 

19 f 2. 

! 490 [or 8,400,201 frs. 

1 

: 

73 for 3,666,357 80 frs 

1913 . 

49I j> 14,446,496 r > 

35 » 1,645,000.00 p 

1 

From 50 to 59 years 

From 60 to 75 years 

1012. 

313 for 12,377,800.00 frs. 

i 

j 1,924 for 130,131,250 frs. 

1913 . 

1 336 » 14,106,47704 « 

; 2,061 W 148,490,819 » 


They were distributed as follows, according to the geographical pos¬ 
ition of the real estate : 


~ | 

j 

Department of the Seine 

j 

Other Departments. Algeria 
and Tunis 

S 

1912 . I 

! 

i 

2,302 for 132,871,907.80 frs. 

5,906 for 102,410,901.00 frs. 

1913 . 

j » 151.873,677 04 n 1 

6,891 » 143,647,179.18 » 
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Finally, we have the following distribution according to the situation 
of the teal estate : 


! 

Urban Estate 

| 

Rural Estate 

1912 . 

5,797 for 194,168,708 So frs. 

2,411 for 41,123,100.00 frs. 

j 

1913. 1 

; 

7,161 m 241,605,373.04 i) 

2,344 » 53,915.483 18 » 


r The amount of repayments in advance in 1912 was 75,137,808 fr. 87 c. 
and in 1913, 59,771,517 fr. 84 c. Comparing the amount of the new loans 
with the above repayments, it is seen that the loans exceeded the repayments 
in advance by 160,153,999 fr. 33c. in 1912, and by 235,749,338 fr. 38 c. 
in 1913. 

The interest on the mortgage loans fixed at 4.30 % on January 
12th., 1909, was raised to 4 % % on November nth., 1912, to 4.65 % on 
July 6th., 1913, and to 4.85 % on November 16th., 1913. 

The mortgage loans realised in 1912 and 1913 bring up to 188,598 the 
total number granted by the Credit Fonder from its foundation up 
to November 16th., 1913, while their amount is 6,677,806,173 fr. 32 c. 
Of this amount, the Credit Fonder has recovered in half-yearly payments 
from the beginning of its operations 819,824,836 fr. 88 c.; in repayments 
in advance in 1913: 59,771,517 fr. 84 c.; in similar repayments made 
in preceding years : 3,225,265,101 fr. 54 c. Thus, the balance of capital 
due on mortgage loans on December 31st., 1913 was 2,572,944,717 fr. 
06 c. If we add 246,246,200 fr. for loans for short periods guaranteed 
by the Sous-Comptoir des Entrepreneurs , on mortgage and on bills deposited 
discounted by the Credit Fonder , and 36,620,150 frs. for loans now in 
course of being passed and still only at a conditional stage, we arrive at a 
total balance of mortgage loans amounting to 2,855,811,067 fr. 06 c., 
of which those granted especially out of the share capital amount to 
68,029,167 fr. 82.c. 


Years 

Communes 


Departments 


Syndicate# 

Number 

Amount 

Number 

Amount 

Number 

Amount 



frs. 


frs. 


h». 

1912. 

2,885 

219,361,361.95 

64 

90,832,10363 

6 

171,500 

1913 . 

2.465 

94,477.652.32 

68 

41,182,950.05 

12 

i 

192,000 

Total from i860 to De¬ 
cember 31st., 1913 . 

47.433 

1 

8,246,629,496.01 

914 

592,817.789.51 

372 

1 24,654.983 49 
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The amount of over-due half-yearly payments on December 31st., 
19x2 was 24,433,459 fr. 78 c. The half-yearly payments falling due in 
1913 amounted to 135,479,834 fr. 98 c. Thus, the total amount to be 
recovered in instalments in 1913 was 159, 913,294 fr. 76 c. On December 
31st., 1913, this sum was reduced to 24,058,250 fr. 64 c. and on February 
• 28th., 1914 to 17,563,945 fr. 14 c., in which the half-yearly payments falling 
due before 1913 constituting the true arrears amounted to 1,279,195 fr. 06 c. 

The Administrative Council having decided to permit, from January 
1st., 1913, the opening of mortgage credits in current account, the total 
of mortgage credit thus opened in 1913 was 5,335,000 fr. and an increase 
is hoped for in this class of operations and has been desired by the organs 
interested. 

Communal loans and other special loans . —The communal loans granted 
to Communes, Departments, Syndicates and Public Establishments in virtue 
of the laws of July 6th., i860 and February 26th., 1862 were distributed 
as follows: 

As compared with 1912, the communal loans for 1913 show a decrease 
of 432 loans for 164,608,136 fr. 61 c. 

The amount of repayments in advance, which was 20,905,383 fr. in 
1912, increased to 27,061,188 fr. 48 c. in 1913. Thenewloans, thus, in 19x3, 
exceeded the repayments in advance by 126,056,346 fr. 89 c. In 1912, 
this excess had been 296,820,288 fr. 98 c\, but it must be taken into ac¬ 
count that in 1912 two loans of exceptional importance were made : one 
of 100,000,000 fr. to the city of Paris, and the other of 72,350,000 fr. to the 
Tunisian Government. 

The rate of interest on loans to Departments and Communes was 3.85 % 
from November 14th., 1901; it was fixed at 4 % on November i6th.. 1912, at 
4.15% on January 28th., 1913, and at 4.30 %on November 1st , 1913. The rate 
of interest on loans to public establishments, which was 4.10 % fromNovem- 
ber 14th., 1901, was raised to 4.20 % on November 16th., 1912 and to 4.30 % 
on November 1st., 1913. 

Out of an amount of 4.679,963,386 fr. 55 c. in loans made from i860 
to the end of 1913, the Credit Fonder has recovered by means of half-yearly 


Chambers of Commerce 


For Building Chinches 
and Meeting House* 


Hospitals, Lunatic Asylums 
and other 

Public Establishments 


Total for the Year 


Amount 

fra. 


1 

a 

3 

% 


Amount 


frs. 


A 

a 

3 

x 


Amount 

frs. 


c 

3 

fc 


Amount 


frs. 


55 

6,273,377 

— 


.5! 

i 

1,087,329*1° 

3 ,° 25 ; 

3 i 7 , 7 2 5 , 67 1 98 

3 * 

16,074,521 



16 ! 

i 

1,190,410.00 

2 , 593 : 

i 53 .i * 7,535 37 


1 >4,654.983 49 

! 

876 

I 7 > 0 34 > 573 - 2 ° 

!.~.r 

876 

29 , 197 , 755-57 ! 

! 

i 

5 °, 722 j 

4 . 679 , 993 . 386.55 


8 
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payments, 1,002,954,371 fr. 32; by means of repayment of short term loans 
when due, 80,661,669 fr. 23; in repayments in advance, 1,228,712,888 fr. 80. 
Hence, the balance of capital which remained owing on communal debts 
on December 31st., 1913 was 2,367,634,457 fr. 20, which includes 4,365,391 fr. 
82 c. in loans made specially out of the capital of the Society and the re¬ 
serve funds. 

The amount of the annual instalments to be received on communal 
debts in 1913, was 146,841,520 fr. 78, reduced on December 31st., 1913, 
to 3,408,194 fr. 51, and, on February 28th., 1914, to 1,121,842 fr. 79 c. 

Summary of the amounts of the land loans, communal and special 
loans. — The total amount of the land and communal loans made in 1912 
was 553,017,480 fr. 48; of those made in 1913 the amount was 448,638,391 
fr. 59. If the repayments in advance made in the respective years are 
subtracted, there remains an excess in new loans of 456,974,288 fr. 91, 
in 1912, and of 361,805,685 fr. 27 in 1913. 

Loans in Algeria and Tunis. — In 1912, the mortgage loans made in 
Algeria had been 85 for 1,501,500 fr. and the communal loans 49 for 
6,022,340 fr. In 1913, they were respectively 181 for 6,431,200 fr. and 35 
for 4,285,253 fr. In 1912, the land loans effected in Tunis were 57 for 
981,500 frs., besides the loan made to the Tunisian Government. In 1913, the 
loans increased to 70 for 2,745,200 fr. The total number of the loans made 
in Algeria and Tunis since the Credit Fonder began working had risen on 
December 31st., 1913: in the case of mortgage loans, to 8,597 of an amount 
of 171,913,014 fr. 76 c., and, in that of communal loans, to 837, repre¬ 
senting a capital of 253,000,718 fr. 39 c. 

Communal Land Bonds. — The nominal value of the land bonds in 
circulation on December 31st., 1912 was 2,594,760,750 fr.; on Decern)>er 
31st., 1913, it was 3,2x9,826,250 fr. Making the necessary deductions, the 
sum in 1912 amounted to 2,258,809,744 fr. 14; in 1913, to 255,133,516 fr. 43. 
The nominal value of the communal bonds in circulation on December 31st., 
1912 was 2,257,000,850 fr.; on December 31st., 1913.it was 2,241,712,250 fr. 
The necessary deductions being made, it was in 1912, 1,811,897,289 fr. 03 
and in 1913, 1,913,186,375 fr. 44. 

Comparison between the loans and the bonds. — The situation on 
December 31st., 1912 presented an excess of loans to the amount of 808,950,784 
fr. 42.; that of December 31st., 1913, an excess of loans to the amount, 
of 682,731,072 fr. 75. 

Situation at the End of each Year. — It may prove interesting to 
compare the situation at the end of each of the two years under consider¬ 
ation : 
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Profit and Loss Account. — In 1912, the net profit of the financial 
year was 15,967,713 fr. 31; with the amount brought forward from the 
financial year 1911, there was a total of 16,181,590 fr. 49, which allowed of 
a dividend of 35 fr. In 1913, the net profit was 18,119,773 fr. 67, allowing 
of a dividend of 37 fr. 

Amendment of the Rules. — In accordance with a decision of the 
Administrative Council and of the General Meeting, a Decree of June, 
7th., 1914 has amended the rules of the Credit Fonder, raising the share 
capital from 200,000,000 frs. to 250,000,000 frs. and the number of shares 
from 400,000 to 500,000, and authorising it to raise its share capital to 
300,000,000 frs. in 600,000 shares, as soon as the total amount of the bonds 
is 20 times the nominal value of the shares. 

The object of this increase of the share capital of the Credit Fonder 
is naturally to allow this important institution to increase, in due time, its 
issues, so as to obtain the means for extending its mortgage and communal 
loan business. 



NOTICES OF SOME RECENT PUBLICATIONS 
RELATING TO CREDIT. 


GERMANY. 


PETERSnjE (Dr.) : Denkschrift zur Eeier des 50 J&hrigen Bestehens der Eandschaft der 
Provinz Sachsen ( Monograph for the Celebration of the Fiftieth Anniversary of the Found¬ 
ation of the Landschaft of the Province of Saxony). Earge qto. 155 pages and 2 diagrams in 
colour. 


This publication, both on account of the rigorously scientific method in 
which the history and the various phases of the development of the Land¬ 
schaft of the Province of Saxony are set forth in it, and the wealth 
and importance of the information it contains, deserves much more than a 
short notice and we shall utilise it in a future article on this important 
Prussian Credit Institute, for the moment limiting ourselves to a brief out- 
line of it. 

The work is divided into eight chapters, which give the various periods 
of the history of this Landschaft in chronological order, in periods of ten 
years from 1864 to 1895, and deals separately with the periods 1895-1909 
and 1900-1914, in the case of which the division into periods of ten years 
would no longer meet the requirements of a scientific statement of the facts. 

The author considers it necessary to study the development of this 
Landschaft, not only from a point of view exclusively technical and con¬ 
sequently limited, but al c o, and more specially, in relation to the general 
circumstances of the national economy, so as to be able to deduce the 
causes and conditions that have counselled or imposed the successive changes 
in the constitution and working of the Institute. 

The first and second chapters, treating of the conditions for land cred¬ 
it in Saxony before the foundation of the Landschaft in 1864, the reader 
will find specially interesting, as they show clearly and concisely the suc¬ 
cessive phases through which the initial form of this institute was reached 
and in consequence of what events and what economic necessities it was 
founded. 

In the chapters that follow, the author deals as we have said, with the 
development and successive modifications of the Institute. The first 
decade (1865-1874) was the period of the establishment of the new organ¬ 
ization and of its consolidation, the second (1875-1884) that of the sure de¬ 
velopment of the work of the Institute and the third (1885-1895) that of 
its tranquil ascent to its present eminent position. 
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The next periods are considered by the author more at length, above all in 
so far as regards the important changes made in the years 1909, 1910, 1911 
and 1913 in the working of this Landschaft, the principal object of which was 
to extend the sphere of action of the institute and also to make it poss¬ 
ible for smaller holdings to benefit by the credit the Landschaft offers. 

The last chapter deals with the present position of the Landschaft of 
the Province of Saxony and its position in regard to other similar instit¬ 
utes. 

At the end of this interesting work of Dr. Petersilie’s will be found some 
important statistical tables, showing the development of the Landschaft 
and two diagrams in colour, the first relating to the issue of land bonds by 
the Institute between 1863 and 1913 and the second to the maximum and 
minimum quotations for these bonds. 


AUSTRIA. 


Compass. Finanzielles Jahrbuch fOr Oesterreich-Ungarn. Gegrtindet von Gustav 
Lkonhardt, General Secretar der oesterreichischen-ungarische Bank 1915. Herausgegeben 
von Rudolf Hanel. Achtundvierzigster Jahrgang. I Band ( Financial Yearbook for 
Austria-Hungary, Founded by Gustav Leonhardt, General Secretary to the Austro-Hungarian 
Bank, 1915. Edited by Rudolf Hanel. Year XL VIII. 1st. volume). Vienna, 1914. Compass 
Edition. IX. Canisiusgasse No. io. Pages XLV + 1,721. 


The first volume of the new Compass Yearbook, just published, deals 
with everything generally relating to the Banks and other Credit Instit¬ 
utes of Austria-Hungary, that is to say with : General Statistics ; Pro¬ 
vincial Mortgage Credit Institutes; the Austro-Hungarian Bank; Mortgage 
Banks Limited by Shares; Other Classes of Banks; Austrian Banks of Lim¬ 
ited Liability ; Postal Savings Banks ; Austrian Savings Banks ; Co-oper¬ 
ative Credit Societies ; Foreign Banks. 

Other chapters deal with loans, with monetary matters, and insurance 
institutes. The part concerned with loans contains official statistics in re¬ 
lation to the common Austro-Hungarian accounts, the Austrian accounts, the 
Hungarian accounts, the Bosnian accounts, the Austrian public debt, that 
of Hungary, the fluctuations in the price of Government Revenue Bonds, 
the issue of Austrian Government Bonds for the period 1892-1903, the issues 
of Hungarian Government Bonds for the same period, the issues for 1911- 
1913, and further, gives detailed information and statistics in regard to 
the general public debt, the Austrian public debt, that of Hungary, other 
public loans (provincial, communal, those of consortiums, etc.), foreign 
loans etc. 

The part concerned with monetary matters, deals with gold money, 
the coinage of money, the monetary convention between Austria and Hun¬ 
gary, Government banknotes, banknotes out of course, silver money and 
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minor coins, etc. As we said above, a large part of the book is given up to 
the Banks and Credit Institutes ; here we find information relating to 
co-operative credit in Austria, Hungary and Bosnia, and more particularly : 
Statistics of Austrian Co-operative Credit for 1880-1912; the Hungarian law 
of the year 1898 on co-operative credit societies ; statistics of Hungarian 
• co-operative societies for 1880-1912; the central provincial co-operative 
credit society ; statistics of the co-operative credit societies of Croatia- 
Slavonia ; the Austrian co-operative credit societies arranged according to 
the alphabetical order of their headquarters; the co-operative credit 
societies of of Hungary, Croatia-Slavonia and Bosnia, with their respective 
balance sheets. 

In the last part of the book we find information in regard to the insur¬ 
ance societies, and in each case the balance sheet, the board of manage¬ 
ment, the council of supervision, and other facts deserving of mention. 

At the end of this large volume there is a list of the banks, money 
changers, etc., m alphabetical order of the c ; ties in which they have their 
establishments. 

The present volume, like those that have preceded it, is of incontestable 
importance for an acquaintance with the organization of finance in Austria- 
Hungary, it gives a summary of the whole financial business, from a very 
large number of scattered reports and balance sheets. It is a precious 
guide for whoever has to venture along the tortuous paths of the financial 
life of a great nation. 


DENMARK. 


Prioritests Goelden i Danmark for. i. Jtjli 1909 ( Danish Mortgage Debt on July i st. t 
1909). Published by the Copenhagen Statistical Office, 1914. pp. 67-93. 


This is the first complete and systematic collection of statistics of 
Danish Mortgage Credit, lip to the present the statistics in connection 
with this subject have been reported in the annual communications on the 
fluctuations of mortgage business and in the registers of the courts in re¬ 
lation to the various transfers of landed property. It is clear this mater¬ 
ial was too sparse and fragmentary to give a general idea of the situation 
of the Danish mortgage debt. 

The information in the work before us, however, rests on a wider and 
more definite basis, that is on the valuation of landed estate made for the 
purposes of the cadastre. The methods followed in dealing with the 
material, in addition to various general considerations and statistical 
summaries, provide matter for a clear and well arranged preface: and, at 
the end, by way of conclusion, there is a diagram showing the distribution 
of the mortgage debt in the various parts of the country. 

The details are set forth in nine pages of statistical tables. 
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We shall deal more at length with this subject in a special article in 
a future number of this Bulletin. 


ITAI/VT. 


SocietA italianb per AZiONi. Notizie statistiche : 1914. Credito Italiano ( Italian 
Societies Limited by Shares. Statistical Notices: 1914. Italian Credit Institute). Milan, 
I<anzani, 1914 PP* 1,431 • 

This is the fifth edition of the Statistical Notices in regard to the prin¬ 
cipal Italian Societies limited by shares, very opportunely published by 
the Italian Credit Institute. It deals both with societies limited by shares 
and societies en commandite limited by shares, with head quarters in the 
Kingdom, with a paid up capital of 50,000 francs or more at the time of 
closing their last year’s accounts and in the case of the electric light and 
power societies, and in their case alone has any difference been made, 
it has been attempted to show them all, irrespective of their capital. 
Account is also taken of those foreign societies, a very large part of the 
business of which, and in some cases the greatest part of it, is conducted in 
Italy. 

In the case of each society, also the particulars of the balance sheet,, 
the year of foundation, the head quarters, the object of the society and 
the manner in which the board of management is composed, are given. 

The publication, which is very well arranged, will be of interest also 
to farmers, as some of the credit societies it treats of serve agricultural 
areas. 




Part IV: Miscellaneous 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


PAMAGi-, DONE BY GAME. 


OFFICJAI, SOURCES'. 

Acts of Parliament cited in the text. 

Report of the “ Select Commiitef, Appointed to Inquire into the Game Caws of the 
United Kingdom with Reference to tiieir General Bearing on the Interests 
of the Community I,ond on, 1873. 

Evidence taken before the Departmental Committee on British Forestry. Lon¬ 
don, 1902. 

Reports of the Advisory Committee on Forestry. Iyondon, 1912. 

OTIIKR SOURCES: 

Adeane (C.) and Saviix ( 11 ): The Earn! Retort. Bondon, 19x4. John Murray. 

Collings (R. Hon. Jesse, M. F.) : The Colonization of Rural Britaiu. Eon don, 1914. The 
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Introduction. 


In England and Wales, a country in which the atmosphere of " sport ” 
has long been a distinguishing feature, the preservation of game for purposes 
of hunting, falconry, coursing, and, later, of shooting has always been an 
important factor in the social and economic questions of the countryside. 
As far back as the reign of William I. stringent “ Forest haws'’ were passed 
which secured for the purpose of the King’s diversion large areas of land 
set apart for the preservation of forest game, i.e., boar, wolf, hart, hind and 
hare. It was inter alia the too rigid enforcement of these Forest haws in 
the special Forest Courts in which they were administered that led the 
Barons and populace alike to demand from king John that great charter 
of English liberties called "Magna Carta”. Many of the provisions of 
Magna Carta were subsequently confirmed by the various Forest Charters 
which subsequent kings granted to lessen the severities complained of. 
In order perhaps to appreciate to the full the significance of this state of 
affairs and also that of the " Game haws”, subsequently so called, it is 
necessary to refer to the English Common haw as to the subject of wild 
animals. According to this law, based upon that of the Romans, there 
could be no "right of property” in a wild animal as such. It is true 
when once he had been captured he belongued to the captor, but until 
that point he was considered as a " res nullius ”, and since a " res nullius ” 
could have no owner, the king as the ultimate owner stepped in, and where 
he did not enact special Forest haws by virtue of thL prerogative, in 
some cases he conferred franchises of chase, park or warren upon such of 
his subjects as he delighted to honour, in other cases the land remained 
subject to the Common haw rule and no one had any property in the wild 
animals until actually' reduced into possession by capture or killing. One 
other most important consequence flowed from this Common haw rule and 
that was, that in as much as game belonged to no one, there could be no 
prosecution for theft, whenever any game was pursued and captured on 
another person’s land. With no criminal law to protect the qualified owner¬ 
ship which the owner or occupier of land might consider that he had in 
the game on his land, and with only a civil action in case of damage by 
trespass against any one in pursuit of game, the lot of the agriculturist 
whose land was frequented by game would perhaps not have been too 
enviable, consequently we find that in 13 Richard II c. 13 was passed what 
is sometimes referred to as the. first of the English Game haws. This act 
provided that no one w ho did not own lands worth 40s. a year was to keep a 
dog to hunt, or ferrets, or other "engines”, and apparently made it 
illegal for any one not owning a 40s. freehold to take game. This 
property qualification was in the later Middle Ages increased to freeholds 
or £150 leaseholds, but in 1831 the necessity for any such qualification 
was removed. In course of time also a change in the law, which recognized 
in the owner or occupier of the soil the exclusive right of taking game on 
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his own land, materially helped to a solution which must in turn have 
reacted not unfavourable upon agriculture. But the fact that the right 
to take game was \>y Statute enjoyed only by the landowning class and not 
by the occupiers, which in England and Wales have always considerably 
exceeded in acreage that of the former (so that in 1912 the number of occupy¬ 
ing owners was only xi per cent.) in course of time acted detrimentally to 
the occupying classes as and when the interests and comparative wealth of 
the two classes began materially to differ. It was thus felt that some 
change in the law was necessary and in 1831 was passed an Act which 
abolished the necessity for a property qualification. 


§ 1. Legislation in the interests of the game preserver. 

The beginning of the second quarter of the 19th Century, indeed, 
marks the commencement of most of the present law upon the subject of 
game preservation, and on account of the great growth of industrial 
wealth game began to assume an economic and social importance out of 
all proportion to its actual commercial value. Indeed ” sporting tenancies " 
and the reservation of game by landowners seem often to have led to such 
an undue preservation of game as has on many occasions directed attention 
to its adverse influence on agriculture. Before, however, proceeding to 
discuss criticisms of the working of the Game Laws it will be well to see of 
what those laws consist. The legislation of the 19th Century was directed 
until 1880 towards achieving two objects, — the prevention of trespass by 
unauthorized persons on the land of others in pursuit of game, and the 
preservation of game by the enforcement of a close season. The more 
recent legislation, however, has proceeded on a different basis, viz. the 
protection of the agriculturist against the ravages of game. 

The first two of the acts to be noted, —- the Night Poaching Act 
of 1829, and the Game Act of 1831, were chiefly concerned with what is 
called “ trespass in pursuit of game”. More severe penalties are imposed 
upon night poaching than upon day poaching. The Act of 1829 was evaded 
by poachers taking game upon the road, consequently an amending act 
was passed in 1844 to punish those who take game or rabbits on any public 
road by night Another Act, called the Poaching Prevention Act, 1862, 
provides additional remedies to prevent poaching, and gives to any constable 
in any public road the power to search any person whom he may have 
good cause to suspect of poaching as also any cart, and the right to detain 
any article used for poaching if found. If the trespasser is subsequently 
convicted, his guns, nets, etc. are forfeited. Under this act game includes 
pheasants, partridges, grouse, black and moor game (and eggs of these), 
hares, rabbits, woodcock and snipe. 

Whe dose seasons which have been fixed by act of Parliament also 
materially add to the preservation of game. There is a close time for most 
game, e.g., that for grouse is from December nth to August nth inclusive. 
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and during these close seasons it is illegal to kill or take game. But there 
is no close time for hares or rabbits, though hares may not be sold during 
March to July, inclusive, neither may game, including hares and rabbits, 
be shot at night, nor on Sunday (except rabbits). It is perhaps germane 
to this subject also to state that a close season has been fixed by authority 
of Acts of Parliament for wild birds other than game, even though many 
of the birds thus protected may be more hurtful to agriculture than bene* 
fidal, and this it must be surmised has been done on humanitarian grounds 
alone. 


§ 2. Legislation in the interests of agriculture. 

We now come to the Ground Game Act of 1880 which effected the first 
radical alteration in the law of modern times. The preamble is instructive 
and gives us the keynote of the Act. It reads: It is desirable “ in the int¬ 
erests of good husbandry and for the better security of capital and labour 
invested in the cultivation of the soil. ” The Act only applies to ground 
game, i.e ., hares and rabbits, and is so framed as to help the agriculturist 
to preserve the productions of his capital and labour, with only just suffi¬ 
cient interference with the freedom of contract as may be advisable 
for that purpose. It confers a right upon the occupier of the land which 
is incapable of severance from his possession of the land. The right so 
conferred is to slaughter and take hares and rabbits, but it is restricted 
in many ways. For one thing it is concurrent with a similar right of any 
one else, e.g ., landlord or 0 sporting tenant", if the landlord has in the 
agreement of tenancy reserved such a right to himself or his assigns. 
It will be well to notice the limitations imposed by the act upon this right. 
They are as follow : 

(a) The occupier is to take or kill ground game only by himself or 
by persons duly authorised by him in writing ; 

(b ) The only persons to whom the occupier may delegate these rights 
are (i) members of his household resident on the land in his occupation, (ii) 
persons in his ordinary sendee on such land (i.e., on the land where the 
game is killed), (iii) any other person bona fide employed -for'reward 
to destroy ground game. 

Of these persons, however, only the occupier and one other person 
authorized in writing and answering to one or other of these descriptions, 
may kill the game with firearms. Any other person, even if he has the 
tenant's written authority can be prosecuted for trespass. Such person 
must on demand by the landlord or his duly authorized agent produce 
such authority, otherwise he is an unauthorized person^andl may be 
prosecuted for trespass also. 

In the case of certain classes of moorlands (above 25 acres) and un¬ 
enclosed land (above 25 acres and not being arable) the time during which 
the occupier may exercise these rights is materially restricted (to about 
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4 months in the year), though an amending act of 1006 extends this right 
to kill in s>uch areas for about 3 more months in the year but then only 
14 otherwise than by the use of firearms 

It must be distincly noted that the rights given by these Acts are, 
in the interest of agriculture, inalienable, and any agreement which pur- 
. ports to divert or alienate the occupier’s rights or to give him any advantage 
in consideration of his forbearing to exercise them or which imposes 
any disadvantage in consequence of Ids exercising them is void and un¬ 
enforceable. Nor may his right be interfered with or obstructed. * 

Now the Ground Game Act only applied to one species of game, i.e., 
hares and rabbits. The occupier, therefore, with regard tc winged game was 
still left in the position in which he was befoie the Act ; and as the landlord 
usually reserved such game, the tenant had usually no right to take it, nor 
had he any right to sue his landlord for damages for injury done by such 
game unless he could prove that the stock had been considerably increased 
since the commencement of his tenancy, a claim which it is alleged is 
peculiarly difficult to substantiate. The landlord and his 14 sporting 
tenant” are however at Common haw liable to the occupier for any damage 
wrilfully or unnecessarily done hy them whilst in pursuit of the game, e.g ., 
trampling down standing com or breaking hedges, etc. 

However, with regard to winged game his position was improved in 
1908 by the provisions of the Agricultural Holdings Act of that year. That 
Act provides that where damage to crops is done by game which the tenant 
has not the right at law or by agreement to kill, he shall have the right to 
compensation on the following conditions : 

(1) The damage must exceed is. per acre of the area over which the 
damage extends; 

(2) Written notice must be given as soon as possible after the damage 
is first observed ; 

(3) The landlord must have a reasonable opportunity of examin¬ 
ing the damage, (t>) in case of growing crops, before it is raised, reaped or 
consumed, and (£) in case of raised or reaped crops before removal from the 
ground; 

(4) Written particulars of the claim must be given within one month 
of the expiration of the year for which the claim is made. 

Failing agreement as to the amount of compensation payable, the 
matter is to be settled b> arbitration. Any agreement which purports 
to impose any limitation iipon the rights conferred by the Act is void, and 
thus the tenant is prevented from depriving himself of his rights even if 
he be so minded. The Act provides also that the landlord shall be entitled 
to be indemnified by his 44 sporting tenant ” in case he has let the 44 shoot¬ 
ing ” and a claim is made by the tenant. In this Act the word " game ” 
means deer, pheasant, partridge, black game and giouse. 

Before closing this review of some of the more important provisions 
of the Game Taws, we must refer to two matters of administration w'hich 
are not unimportant. The first relates to the fact that the enforcement 
of the law for the prevention of poaching is for the most part left by the 
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police to those servants of the landowner called “ gamekeepers of which 
at the census of 19x1 there were in England and Wales 17,148. The other 
matter relates to the provisions which govern the Gun and Game Licences 
incidental to this sport. Occupiers and persons duly authorized by them do 
not require a Game Licence to kill ground game, though they do require 
a Gun Licence to shoot even rabbits, and this costs them jos. a year., 
Neither is an occupier subject to the necessity of having a Game Licence 
to sell ground game, and this again saves him £2 a year. 

So far we have been chiefly concerned with the rights affecting landlord 
and tenant inter se and the criminal law with regard to the protection 
of those rights from infringement by third persons. There is one other 
aspect of the matter, and that is with regard to any damage done by game 
bred and fostered upon the land of an adjoining owner. In this case the 
adjoining owner or occupier who suffers damage b) the depredations of 
such game upon his land has a claim for damages against the person who 
breeds them, on the ground that he has wilfully bred that which he must 
have known might cause damage to his neighbours. 


§ 3. Economic effect of the g\me iaws. 


In the realm of history we find that the enforcement of the Game 
Law r s has on many occasions led to conflicts between the preservers of game 
and those who wished to “ poach ” it for their own use. Poaching we are 
told was in the Midale Ages quite a fashionable pastime amongst youths 
of good family. Labourers also indulged in it and we find sometimes 
laws passed to regulate the lives of labourers who on Sundays instead of 
attending Church were poaching their masters' game, to preserve game for 
those who were wealthy enough to enjoy the sport, and to prevent labourers 
from wasting their time in the sport, when the poverty of their condi¬ 
tion demanded honest work from them to enable them to live. But poach¬ 
ing continued, and it is generally reported that the stigma of being a 
convicted poacher was practically no stigma at all, and the same remark 
seems by many to be almost equally applicable to the present day. One 
unfortunate consequence following from this fondness for poaching has 
been that frequently serious bodily harm has resulted to one side or other 
of the combatants, and sometimes death. 

But apart from history of the Middle Ages and later times there are 
official enquiries which have been held upon this subject, and there are 
the views of non-official bodies and persons which must each be considered 
in turn. 

The first official enquiry which we will note is that held by the Parl¬ 
iamentary Committee of 1846 to enquire into the extent of the damage 
done by game to agriculture. The witnesses, says John Bright, through 
whose instrumentality the enquiry took place, were strikingly in harmony 
on the main part of the game controversy, and considerable evidence was 
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collected which showed that some farmers at least lost considerable sums of 
money on account of damage by game. One estimated his loss at over £3 
per acre, another at £2 65. and so on. It was also calculated that 4 y 2 
rabbits consume as much food as one sheep, which figure did not include 
waste which in the case of rabbits and hares is very considerable. 

In 1872, a Select Committee was appointed to enquire into the Game 
Laws of the United Kingdom " with reference to their general bearing 
on the interests of the Community ". The Report states, "There can be 
no question that the existence of a large number of hares and rabbits 
upon an arable farm is most prejudicial to its occupier, and your Committee 
cannot too strongly reprobate the practice of some landlords and their 
sporting tenants of keeping a large stock of these animals on cultivated 
lands to the injury of the crops of the farming tenants ". The Committee 
recommended, " That the occupiers of game preserves should be made 
liable to the occupants of adjacent farms belonging to other proprietors 
for damage done by the ground game harboured in their preserves " ; 
and also, "That the protection given by the game laws to rabbits should 
be withdrawn, as vermin on cultivated land, as they consume or destroy 
more food than they are worth". 

In the Digest of the Report and Evidence of the Select Committee 
of the House of Commons on Forestry, held in 1885-7 and contained as an 
Appendix to the Evidence taken before the Departmental Committee 
on British Forestry 1902, we read, " Game is injurious and plantations 
suffer much tom it, more particularly from rabbits, capercailzie, grouse 
and hares and also squirrels. " 

Before the Departmental Committee on British Forestry held in 1902, 
many witnesses spoke as to the damage done to forestry by game, and 
particularly by rabbits, and many suggested that the sporting element 
conflicted with the full use of the land foi forestry purposes. For instance 
Colonel E. Bailey, giving evidence as to the condition of the woods in 
Scotland said, "The fact is that oui woods are, generally speaking, grown 
and maintained rather a* game preserves and for the sake of amenity than 
for profit or timber, etc. " ; and the Earl of Selbome said, " Rabbits and 
forestry are perfectly incompatible, and the English landowner, who is 
usually comparatively, a poor man, has not the slightest conception of what 
his rabbits are costing him or what hi 9 game preserve in costing him " ; but 
later on we read, " Partridges and pheasants do absolutely no harm at all 
(to young plantations); quite the contrary". In a statement handed 
in to the Committee by Mr W. B. Havelock, he says inter alia , " The 
damage done b> rabbits to the plantations of the country is enormous, 
and cannot be overestimated. No one but the forester has any idea of 
it. They effectually prevent that natural regeneration of the woods which 
is so striking a feature in some of the North German and French forests " ; 
again, “ The preservation of pheasants when carried to an extreme also 
prevents, to some extent, the natural regeneration of the woods of the 

country. The birds eat up all the acorns and beech masts. 

but the damage they do is infinitesimal as compared with that done by 
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rabbits”; and again, '‘Hares also do damage by cutting off newly planted 
trees, but they are not so numerous as rabbits, and trees need only be pro¬ 
tected for two or three years against them. ” 

Commenting upon the backward state of British forestry as compared 
with that of the leading European States, the Advisory Committee cn 
Forestry, in Appendix IV of their Report made in 1912, after referring to 
the changed economic conditions, made the following pertinent obser¬ 
vations, — “ Socially the situation has been further affected by the large 
number of landlowners who have been able to neglect the financial side 
of their woods and to look upon them as ornamental features or simply 
as useful adjuncts to sport The general increase of the prosperity of 
the nation during the last century resulted in the formation of a wealthy 
class by whom wooded estates were sought after, but to such men the chief 
value of their woodlands was in the residential and sporting amenities 
provided. The profitable growing of timber was a very minor consider¬ 
ation.” 

This exhausts the official enquiries which hsve been recently held upon 
this subject, but there are other observers whose views must be considered. 
Quite recently an enquiry was made by the Land Enquiry Committee, 
on this and kindred subjects. The composition of the Committee and the 
fact that it was a purely party organization has been previously referred 
to in this Bulletin (i), and therefore here again we must be careful to receive 
the views and findings of the Committee with the caution which most political 
enquiries demand. The Committee find that the provision of the Agri¬ 
cultural Holdings Act giving compensation in certain cases is largely 
abortive because of the difficulty of proving the damage done, —especially 
in a large area, — and because of insecurity of tenure, ovring to w r h ; ch any 
attempt to enforce such statutory rights may result ; n norice to quit. 
They also state that the same remark applies to the enforcement of the 
tenant’s rights under the Ground Game Acts. They also find that the pres¬ 
ervation of winged game is often responsible for damage done by ground 
game, inasmuch as in order to preserve the former, orders are given not 
to shoot the latter for fear of disturbing the former. Again much land, they 
say, is witheld from its best use for sport and more is undercultivated and 
underrented. They also recommend that some of the limitations upon killing 
and the method of killing should be removed and that the enforcement 
of compensation should be made less expensive. They also condemn the exist¬ 
ence of the sporting tenant and recommend that it should be made illegal 
for the landlord to let to him, —* that sporting rights, that is to say, 
should be reserved to the landlord himself or let to the agricultural 
tenant. They also recommend that the restrictions imposed upon the 
tenant should be removed so as to enable him and any one authorized by 
him to shoot, and to kill or take, and to snare or trap anywhere on his 
land. Farmers should also have compensation for damage to crops by 


(1) See the Bulletin for JuJy, 1914, at page 101. 
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ground game on neighbouring land. The right of search should be 
abolished and land used for sporting purposes should be taxed and rated 
more highly, and in addition the farmer should be given complete security 
of tenure otherwise any increased remedies will be of no use. 

It must be pointed out that those findings have been strongly crit¬ 
icised in some quarters, chiefly on the ground that they are an exagger¬ 
ation of the real facts as also because they omit to make any mention 
not only of the benefits indirectly' resulting to agriculture by the immense 
amount of money brought into the country districts by the sporting men, 
but also of the fact that land has been put to good use for this purpose 
when otherwise the state of agricultural depression in the country generally 7, 
would have put much of this class of land out of use altogether, and further 
on the ground that no mention is made of the fact that land is usually 
let to the farmer at a reduced rent when the shooting is reserved hy the 
landlord. 

It is however unanimously admitted that game if excessively pre¬ 
served can and will do immense damage to agriculture and we find such 
diverse writers as the Hon. Jesse Collings, M. I\, Sir R. E. Edgecumbe, 
Messrs G. E. Ranie, Cliristoplior Tumor and I<\E. Green agreeing upon this. 
But there is one other agricultural observer of repute whose remarks 
will materially help us to a fair appreciation of some of the merits of this 
controversy. Mr A. I). Hall in his “ Pilgrimage of British Tanning ” 
which took place in 1910-12, in commenting upon the generally friendly 
relations existing between landlord and tenants says, “ We heard but 
rarely r of cases of injustice or oppression and when they did arise it was 
generally over game. For example we heard of one landlord who had 
threatened to turn a tenant out if he did not take his fowls off the stubble 
and thus leave the shed corn for the partridges. In the south and east 
of England the game sometimes are allowed to interfere seriously with the 
farming Again, “ The rabbit is reported to have destroyed much good 
land in Australia, but we doubt if he does not levy a greater if less obvious 
toll in England. Even where there is no question of a warren it is wonderful 
w r hat damage a farmer will tolerate for the sake of the little shooting to 
which he is entitled ” ; and again, speaking of the Vale of Eden in 1911, 
In some places rabbits were a curse and really seemed to be getting most 
of the keep that was produced in that dr> T summer ; and yet again, 
" Without doubt in places (in the Blackmoor Vale) game is too abundant 
and is taking too great a toll of the crops 


Conclusion. 


Admittedly then game if excessively preserved is capable of doing 
much damage to agriculture, and accordingly, in the proposals which have . 
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recently been put forward for land reform in England and Wales, the 
restriction of game preservation and the provision of more adequate 
compensation to farmers for the damage done by game occupy a promi¬ 
nent place. On the other hand it is urged by critics of these proposals 
that great caution should be exercised in amending the Game Laws, lest 
the direct benefit to agriculture may be more than counterbalanced by 
the disturbance of the vast financial interests which are involved in the 
land, largely on account of the sport which is obtainable from its possession. 
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y 

The standard work on Land Revenue Administration and Land Ten¬ 
ures in British India, now unfortunately somewhat out of date, is the “ Land 
Systems of British India ” by the lab Mr. B H. Baden Powell in three 
portly volumes of some 700 pages each. The mention of this fact is 
sufficient to show the very great difficulty which must attend any 
attempt to give an intelligibile and, at the same time, accurate account 
of the laud revenue system of India within the limits of space allowed 
by an article in the Bulletin of Economic and Social Intelligence . What 
follows must, therefore, be considered a sketch in barest outline, the 
details of which should be filled in by reference to the works, a list of 
which is given at the end of the article. To the admirable presentment 
of the subject in the “ Imperial Gazetteer of India, ” more especially 
in those chapters of the general volumes which deal with “ Land Revenue” 
and with " Rents, Wages anb Prices, ” I must here express my very 
great obligations. 

I propose, somewhat reversing the order of my title, to treat of my sub¬ 
ject in three main heads. The tenure of land relative to the State will 
first be discussed, then the relations of tenants to landholders, that is to 
the persons who have direct relations with the State, and finally a brief 
account of the land revenue administration will be given. It must be 
understood that almost all general statements are subject to exception 
and that it has not been possible to do more than give a bald recital of 
facts as they are without entering into a discussion of the policy or the 
historical circumstances which have made them what they are. 


I. — TENURE OF LAND RELATIVE TO THE STATE . 

All land in British India is held subject to the payment of land 
revenue to the State unless the State has definitely waived its right 
to collect such revenue. A description, therefore, of land tenure relative 
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to the State resolves itself into a description of the persons by whom land 
revenue is paid and of the manner in which the amount paid is fixed. 

The land revenue of India is a form of public income derived from the 
inmemorial law and custom of the country. In its primary form it repre¬ 
sented the portion of the cultivator's grain heap retained by the State for 
public use. In the days when India was a congeries of petty States, it was 
possible to realise the bulk of the income of the State in this crude way, but 
when the Mughal Empire had established itself over the greater part of 
the Peninsula, its disadvantages became apparent. In the sixteenth cent¬ 
ury, therefore, the plan of taking the share of the State direct from the grain 
heap was abandoned and cash rates were substituted for payments in kind, 
the cash rates being fixed for a period of years instead of being subj ect to alter¬ 
ations annually. At the period when Mughal supremacy was really effective, 
these cash payments were realised direct from the cultivators. As the ivfughal 
Empire disintegrated, the practice of leasing the revenue of large tracts of land 
became common. The Central Government was able to maintain a less and 
less effective check on the lessees and, at the commencement of the British 
Empire, the collection of land revenue had become little more than a disorgan¬ 
ised scramble by the later Muhammadan Governors, nominally owing 
fealty to the Emperor at Delhi, but in reality independent, theMahrattas 
and the Sikhs, for the greatest amount that could be wrung from the land, 

The first task of the British Administrators was to bring order out of this 
chaos. Development naturally proceeded in the different parts of India on 
different lines which were determined to a great extent by the vestiges of 
the systems prior to the times of disorder which still survived and by the 
capacity of the early British Administrators, with the limited knowledge 
then at their command, to understand their purport. As is well known, 
the result of this development has been the broad classification of the 
revenue systems of British India into two main divisions, “ zamindari ” 
and " ryotwari. ” The difference in the two systems may roughly be 
described as a difference in the status of the persons from whom the revenue 
is actually demanded. Under the zamindari system, the revenue is 
imposed on an individual or community owning an estate and occupying 
a position identical with, or analogous to, that of a landlord. The land is 
held as independent property subject, of course, to payment of land 
revenue. Under the ryotwari system, the revenue is imposed on individuals 
who are the actual occupants or are accepted as representing the occupants 
of the, usually, small holdings. Ryotwari land is held of the Crown in a 
right of occupancy which is, under British rule, both heritable and 
transferable. The distinction between zamindari and ryotwari land has 
its historic origin in the varying degrees in which in different parts of the 
country, tribal occupation of territory has superseded the rights of the 
ruler or full proprietary right has been granted to the individual. From 
time to time the essential difference between the two systems has been 
sought in other characteristics than those mentioned above, such as the 
rights of Government in the soil, joint and several responsibilities for 
payment of revenue, the treatment of waste land, which in a zamindari 
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estate belongs to the land holder, in a ryotwari village to the State, 
and so on, but into a discussion of these points it is impossible here to enter. 
The zamindari system is the system which prevails in the provinces of Ben¬ 
gal, Bihar and Orissa, the United Provinces, the Punjab and the Central 
Provinces and in parts of Madras. The ryotwari system is the system in 
force in Bombay, Burma, Assam and the greater part of Madras. About 
53 per cent of the land revenue assessment of British India is zamindari 
and 47 per cent ryotwari. 


§ i. Features of zamindari tenure. 

(a) Bengal , Bihar and Orissa, and Madras. 


The features of zamindari tenure differ greatly in the different 
provinces in which the system is in force and the word Zamindar 
has quite a different connotation in Bengal, Bihar and Orissa and 
the zamindari areas in Madras, from that which it has elsewhere. 
When those provinces passed under the British rule, it was found 
that revenue was being collected by “ zamindars. ” In a few cases 
the zatnindars were the descendants of sovereign rulers or were ter¬ 
ritorial chiefs who had been left in possession on grounds of policy by the 
Mughal rulers on condition that they agreed to pay into the Imperial trea¬ 
sury a proportion of the revenue collected from their villages. But by 
far the large majority of them were ex-officials, court favourites or men of 
local influence who, when the practice of farming the revenue grew up with 
the decay of the Mughal Empire, had undertaken such a farm and had grad¬ 
ually acquired the name and position of zamindar which at an earlier 
period had been confined to the first class mentioned above. At first, the 
zatnindars paid into the treasury the whole amount collected from the cul¬ 
tivators less a definite allowance for maintenance and collection charges. But 
by degrees, as the control over them weakened, their payments tended to 
become fixed, though always nominally liable to enhancement, in spite of 
the fact that they were meanwhile opening up new sources of income, 
over and above the rental on which their revenue had been calculated, for 
example by the realization of rent from the cultivators of waste lands. 
At first, too, it had been necessary to obtain a fresh grant or authority from 
the ruling power before a son could succeed his father as zamindar , but 
by degrees this practice was dropped and the office became hereditary. 
The early British Administrators who found this state of affairs in existence 
could not rid themselves of the English idea that the person to whom rent 
was paid must be a landlord and must possess proprietary right in the 
land which paid the rent. No enquiry was, therefore, instituted into the 
manner in which the different zatnindars had obtained their position, but 
all alike were recognised as proprietors of the soil. 
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The legislation which gave the Permanent Settlement of the land re¬ 
venue in Bengal, Bihar and Orissa and Madras the force of law, laid down 
that the zamindars, their heirs and lawful successors should be allowed to 
hold their estates at the same assessment for ever, and also conferred the 
right of tranfser upon them. Their rights, therefore, are freely heritable 
and alienable. 


(b) Agra and Oudh. 

In the province of Agra double proprietary rights were found to 
exist in some districts. The origin of the superior proprietors was much the 
same as that of the zamindars in Bengal, although their vernacular name 
was different, but as a result of tl:e experience which had been obtained 
in Bengal, it was considered advisable to engage with the actual village 
proprietors instead of with the superior proprietors where the latter were 
officials or had but recently acquired their authority. The double proprie¬ 
tary form of tenure is in consequence rare in Agra, except in a few districts. 
The engagement for the payment of revenue which, except in the Benares 
division, is not permanently settled, is usually taken from the subor¬ 
dinate proprietor, who pay's in addition the fixed percentage, usually io 
per cent on the revenue, into the treasury, from which it is disbursed by 
Government to the holder of the superior proprietary right. In Oudh, 
the province which with Agra makes up the United Provinces, the superior 
proprietors lost nearly half their lands when the Kingdom passed directly 
under British rule in 1856, but after the Mutiny of 1857, their status before 
1856 was revived. In that province, the settlement of land revenue is 
accordingly made with the superior proprietor and the subordinate proprie¬ 
tor is protected by a sub-settlement. He manages the holding for wrhich he 
has a sub-settlement and pay's the revenue demand on it plus a fixed amount 
to the superior proprietor direct. For revenue purposes, the unit in the United 
Provinces is the area for which a separate agreement for the payment of 
land revenue is taken. The nearest English equivalent to the vernacular 
name of this unit is perhaps the word " Estate ”. An " estate ” may be 
either a single village, part of a village, more than one village or even parts 
of several villages. The ordinary landholders are known as zamindars 
but from what has been explained above, it will be seen that they do not 
correspond exactly to the zamindars in Bengal. The tenures under which 
they hold their land in the United Provinces are divided into four classes. 
In the first of these, the profits, but not the land, of the “ estate” are divid¬ 
ed among the co-sharers, if there are more than one, according to their 
shares. In the second, tlie whole land and not the profits of the “ estate ” 
is divided between different co-sharers or groups of co-sharers in definite 
fractions of the total. The third class of tenure is a combination of the first 
and second. In this case, part of the land is undivided as in the first class 
and part is divided as in the second class, the profits of the undivided land 
being shared in approximately the same proportions as those of the divid¬ 
ed land. The fourth class of tenure is that in which the land is divided 
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but each share is a definite area or specific plot and is not defined as a 
fraction of the whole. In each of the four classes, the revenue is usually 
paid by a representative of the co-sharers, known as the “ headman,’" each 
" estate” having one or more of these. In “ estates” of the first of the 
classes mentioned above, where there are several co-sharers and in 
" estates” of the second and third classes, the relations between land¬ 
lords and tenants are managed by representative co-sharers in consultation 
with the whole body. In the eastern districts of the provinces, however, 
the sense of joint responsibility is rapidly weakening. The “headman” 
system is, in consequence, gradually breaking down and individual co¬ 
sharers frequently manage their own shares and pay their revenue direct. 

(c) The Punjab . 

Passing from the United Provinces to their western neighbour, the Pun¬ 
jab, we find that whilst a distinction used to be made in the revenue re¬ 
cords between the same four classes of tenures as are found in the United 
Provinces, the distinction is now of little practical importance. 

The zcimindars in an estate are still, in theory, bound by common 
responsibility towards Government and each is liable for any balance of 
revenue due from any of the others. But the enforcement of common 
responsibility has now become practically obsolete and the owner or 
owners of each holding are now in reality assessed separately to revenue 
and are responsible to Government only for the revenue so assessed. 

(d) The Central Provinces. 

In the Central Provinces, at the commencement of British rule, most 
villages in the open country were in the hands of lessees who held farms of 
the land revenue of villages from Government for short periods, usually 
a year, the leases being granted for single villages. For the same reasons 
which had led to the Permanent Settlement of Bengal, it was thought that 
the development of the country could best be secured by the establishment 
of landholders who possessed their property in fee simple. So at the long 
term settlements made immediately after the constitution of the province 
in 1861, it was decided to recognise as full proprietors all persons in posses¬ 
sion of villages as lessees. The practical result of tills measure was thus the 
conversion of their tenure from leasehold to freehold subject, of course, 
to payment of land revenue. 


(e) Madras. 

The zamittdars who hold permanently settled estates in the northern 
districts of Madras and in parts of the Central and Southern districts are 
in almost all cases the descendants of feudal chieftains of various classes. 
The few survivals of the abortive attempts made at the beginning of the. 
nineteenth century to introduce a permanent settlement throughout the rest 
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of the Presidency by putting up farms of Government revenue to auction 
have a different vernacular name. The ryotwari system which is found in 
the rest of Madras, and in Bombay, Burma and Assam, has been sufficiently 
described for the present purposes in the definition already given. In 
those provinces, the agriculturist is a peasant proprietor who makes all 
payments in respect of the land he cultivates direct to the State. 


§ 2. Tite “settlement" of land revenue. 

After this brief description of the persons from whom the State expects 
to realise its land revenue, we now pass to an account of the manner in^XTiiich 
that revenue is determined, in other words of the way in which the State 
share of the cultivators’ grain heap is calculated. This process is known 
as the “settlement" of land revenue and is carried out at varying intervals, 
as will be explained later, by a “Settlement Officer". The first essential 
to a settlement in India, as elsewhere, is an accurate survey of the area sub¬ 
ject to payment of revenue. 

In the greater part of Bengal and Bihar and Orissa, the eastern districts 
of the United Provinces, and parts of Madras and Assam, where the revenue 
has been settled permanently-----in Bengal and Bihar and Orissa in 1793 in 
the other provinces somewhat later —the settlement was based on the pre¬ 
ceding temporary settlements, detailed enquiries regarding outturns and 
rates of rent being expressly forbidden. Consequent^, until quite recently, 
the greater part ot this area remained without a detailed survey and record, 
but the fiscal and administrative inconveniences which resulted have ren¬ 
dered it necessary to bring it into line with the temporarily settled areas 
and the whole ot it will, in the course of the next few years, possess proper ca¬ 
dastral survey maps and records. Outside the permanently settled areas the 
settlement is based on a field-by-field survey. The cadastral map is in some 
cases prepared by the scientific staff of the Survey Department, but in other 
cases that staff only furnishes skeleton data and the rest of the work is 
completed by the local revenue staff. A separate map is prepared for each 
village and in this map are shew n the separate fields which make up the hold¬ 
ings, the ultimate unit of assessment. In the ryotwari provinces of Bombay 
and Madras holdings run much smaller than in most of the zamindari pro¬ 
vinces and are often only a fraction, known as a “ sub-division " of a field. 
In those provinces the boundaries of sub-divisions as well as of fields are 
demarcated on the ground. The survey in Madras is carried out in greater 
detail than elsewhere. In addition to the village map each field is sepa¬ 
rately mapped and the subdivisions, if any, are show r n on the map. The maps 
in which all measurements are given and the position or the boundary stones 
indicated are bound up together to form an atlas known as the “ field meas¬ 
urement book". Upon the basis of the cadastral map in all provinces is 
prepared a ledger of holdings, the primary object of which is to show from 
whom the assessment of each holding or field or subdivision is to be realised 
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and the amount to be realised in each case. Except in Madras, this record 
is not, however, merely, a fiscal record, but either in itself or in conjunction 
with other records forms a “ record of rights, ” that is, it shows to a greater 
or less extent all rights in the land including incumbrances on it and 
tenants' rights in it. It has a presumptive force in courts of law, being 
held to be correct until the contrary is proved. As a general rule persons 
interested are required under legal penalties to report all changes for 
insertion in it. In most provinces it is corrected annually or at short 
intervals. 


§ v y Methods ok settlement adopted in the different provinces. 

Under native rule, the assessment was usually represented as a frac¬ 
tion of the gross produce. At the present time, except, of course, in the 
permanently settled tracts and in Bombay, where the assessment is not de¬ 
fined in terms of the produce at all, the revenue throughout British India is 
fixed on the basis of a share not of the gross but of the “ net produce ” or 
“ net assets, ” as it is termed in the zamindari Provinces. The exact 
meaning of the term “ net produce ” or “ net assets ” will be brought out 
in the description which follows of the methods adopted in the different 
provinces for determining the assessment to be imposed. 

(a) Uni led Provinces . 

It is necessary to describe very briefly the system which was formerly 
in force in the United Provinces in order to give a clearer idea of that which 
is now followed. At: the second regular settlement after the province came 
under British rule, the assessment was based on the average rental assets. 
But little reliance could be placed on the rents as recorded by the village 
accountants and the assets had, therefore, to be calculated on the basis of 
the rates of rent which the Settlement Officer found were being paid in the 
locality. The area to be settled was divided up into circles, the soils in 
the circle were classified and standard rates of rent were fixed for each class. 
Up to 1868, the soil of each field was classified separately, but in that year 
the work of soil classification was very greatly reduced by the system of 
demarcating blocks on the village map. It is important to notice that, 
under this system, the estimated rental on which the assessment was based 
might be higher than the amount which was actually paid in a given village, 
but it represented the rent which the Settlement Officer believed from his 
inspection of the village could be paid. In 1872, it was thought that the 
records of the village accountants had so improved in accuracy that they 
could be used as a basis for assessment. Steps were accordingly taken to en¬ 
sure the more careful preparation and check of the rent papers, and revised 
settlement rules were isued in 1884 and 1886. The change effected by 
these rules is that whilst formerly the important factor in assessment was 
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the circle rates as ascertained by enquiry and selection, the system now in 
force takes the actual rents recorded by the village accountants as the basis 
of assessment and only uses the circle rates as a check to enable it to be de¬ 
cided whether the recorded rents are sufficiently genuine and stable to be 
accepted as the basis of valuation. If they are not, the valuation of the 
land is made according to the accepted rent rates or by some other system, 
the use of which has to be justified. No prospective increase of rents is now 
considered in calculating the assets. The proportion of rental assets 
which was taken at the second regular settlement was fixed at 50 per 
cent., or one-half, and this proportion has not been altered since. 

(b) The Punjab. 

In the Punjab it is assumed, as in the United Provinces, that the normal 
competition rents paid on rented lands are a fair index to the net assets of 
proprietors generally. But in the Punjab, unlike the United Provinces, 
rents paid in cash are not at all widely prevalent and it is, therefore, sel¬ 
dom that they afford an accurate guide to the net assets, which have in 
consequence to be determined in some other wav. The area to be assessed 
is accordingly divided into circles and the cultivation in each circle in class¬ 
ified, either according to the soil or the method of irrigation or both. The 
area of crops grown in each class is ascertained, an average rate of outturn 
is estimated and the value of the result is worked out by applying certain 
accepted average prices. The figure thus arrived at represents the value of 
the gross outturn. To this, after deducting certain items, such as fodder 
crops, payments to village menials, etc., is applied a percentage representing 
the average rate of grain rent recorded and the result is usually accepted 
as approximately the value of the net assets, though it may be modified 
by a comparison wfith an estimate of what the rental assets would be if the 
cash rents actually recorded were uniformly paid over the whole of the tract. 
It is obvious that the method followed in the Punjab cannot give as trust¬ 
worthy an approximation to the real net assets as that adopted in the United 
Provinces. Although, therefore, the standard of assessment is represented, 
as in the United Provinces, by one-half the net assets, this standard has 
not, in the Punjab, been looked upon as deciding the average assessment but 
as fixing a maximum which should not be exceeded. In settlements re¬ 
cently sanctioned the percentage of the half net assets taken has, in some 
cases, fallen below 50. 


(c) Central Provinces. 

In the Central Provinces, whilst the actual cash rents are taken as 
the net assets, a complication arises from the fact that in that province, rents 
as well as land revenue are fixed by Settlement Officers at settlement, which 
therefore resolves itself into the fixation of suitable cash rentals. The method 
adopted to accomplish this object is as follows. In every district a number 
of soils of different quality and varying productiveness, 10, 12 or more in 
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number, are distinguished. In addition to these, the position of each field 
is taken into consideration so far as this effects its productive capacity. 
In order to arrive at a correct valuation of the land a system has been 
divised by which each different soil is represented by a proportionate 
numerical factor of value and this factor is diminished or increased in a 
fixed ratio for each different position in which a field may lie. The numerical 
factor is considered to be the equivalent of the same number of soil units, 
and from this circumstance the system of assessment in the Central Provinces 
is known as the " soil unit system. ” The proportion by which rentals 
generally can be enhanced on the ground of rise in prices, improvements in 
communications and increased cultivation is first determined. The aver¬ 
age rent paid by one soil unit is obtained by dividing the total number of 
soil units in the village into the rental of the village. The rental which one 
soil unit would pay according to the percentage of enhancement determined 
is then calculated, the result being known as the " unit rate. ” The rent 
for each field or holding is deduced by multiplying this figure by the num¬ 
ber of soil units contained in the field or holding. This process ensures the 
special circumstances of each village being taken into consideration. 
When the deduced rent has been calculated, it is compared with the exist¬ 
ing rents and, if necessary, a lower rate is fixed. The rental value of the 
home farm of the proprietors of the village is calculated in the same man¬ 
ner and the income they derive from forest grass, trees or other forest pro¬ 
duce is included at a low valuation. The total constitutes the “ assets. " 
The Settlement Officer then proceeds to determine the share of the assets 
which shall be taken by the State. This has hitherto been somewhat in 
excess of 50 per cent but is gradually approximating to that percentage. In the 
ryotwari provinces, where, as already pointed out, the State deals directly 
with individual cultivators and there are, in the great majority of cases, no 
rents on the basis of which the share of the State could be calculated, instead 
of a proportion of the “ net assets, ” a proportion of the net produce is 
adopted, except in Bombay which has a system entirely its own, based 
on general considerations. 


(d) Bombay. 

In Bombay fields are classified according to the depth and quality of 
the soil, their situation and natural defects such as liability to inundation 
and the like. On the basis of this valuation they are placed in a class cor¬ 
responding to a certain anna (1) valuation or fractional share of the maxi¬ 
mum rate calculated in terms of sixteen. Villages are grouped into blocks 
with reference to their nearness to markets and to means of communication 
and other economic conditions. The maximum rates for the blocks are 
then fixed with reference to these conditions and to average prices. Un¬ 
der this system, a field bearing a twelve anna valuation if situated in a vil- 

(x) One anna — 1 / ]6 rupee. At the present rate of exchange of fifteen rupees to the . 
Sovereign, an anna is therefore exactly an English penny. 
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lage with a maximum rate of Rs. 4 (5s. 4(1.) would be assessed at 
Rs. 3 (4s.) per acre. 


(c) Madras . 

In Madras, where in 1855 one-half the net produce took the place of 
30 per cent of the gross produce as the maximum allowed to be taken by 
the State, Settlement Officers carefully examine the economic history of 
the tract under settlement, its resources, climate and soil. Soils are divid¬ 
ed into series, the most important of which are " black ” and " red ferru¬ 
ginous, ” and these again are divided into classes according to their chief 
constituents, clay, loam or sand. There is a further sub-division into sorts, 
usually five to each class according to quality. Again, there is Ti^main 
division into “ wet ", that is, irrigated, and “ dry ” lands, but lands irri¬ 
gated from purely private sources, e. g. wells, are classed and assessed as 
dry. Certain representative food staples are then selected and the average 
outturn is ascertained by numerous crop experiments on the different soils. 
Experience now enables crop experiments to be dispensed w r ith. The out¬ 
turns are then valued at a commutation rate rather — often much — be¬ 
low the average of the prices of the previous twenty non-famine years and 
from this valuation a deduction of about 15 per cent is made for the difference 
between market and village prices and a further deduction, usually 20 to 
25 per cent., for vicissitudes of season and unprofitable areas. From 
the results so obtained a still further liberal deduction is made for 
cultivation expenses, which are estimated according to soil. The balance 
represents the value of the net produce, of which a nominal half forms 
the assessment. The rates thus obtained, rounded off to the nearest anna, 
are then applied to the respective soils. Further allowances are made 
under the system of grouping villages according to their position with 
reference to communications, markets, etc., and of classifying irrigation 
sources according to their capacity. When second crops on wet land are 
irrigated by Government water, the charge levied is generally half that for 
the first wet crop, but for second unirrigated crops, whether on wet or dry 
land there is no charge. 


(f) Burma. 

In Burma, the system followed is much the same as in Madras but the 
methods adopted are somewhat simpler. In Burma as in Madras, 50 per 
cent of the net produce is looked upon as the theoretical maximum, but in 
practice the actual rates imposed represent much less than this. In Lower 
Burma for the present the provisional rates are fixed with reference to the 
rates previously existing and for this reason approximate more closely to 
the quarter of the net produce than to one half. At present, therefore, the 
quarter of the net produce may be regarded as the provisional standard 
for Lower Burma. To arrive at the rates, land is classified according to 
fertility, the approximate productiveness of each class being ascertained 
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by crop measurements and the money value of the gross produce is arrived 
at after consideration of average prices extending over a considerable per¬ 
iod of years. From this is deducted the cost of cultivation, computed on 
a liberal scale and the rates are based on the net remainder. 

(g) Assam . 

In Assam until recently the settlement was of a distinctly rough and 
ready nature. The village was the unit of assessment and land was divided 
into three classes — homestead, transplanted rice land and other land. 
More modern principles have now been introduced and the soil unit system 
has been borrowed from the Central Provinces. 


§ 4. Additions to and deductions from the revenue demand. 

The additions to and deductions from the land revenue made by the 
State have now to be described. In the period anterior to British rule, it 
was a favourite device, whilst leaving the land revenue nominally at a fixed 
proportion of the produce, to raise it very considerably by the addition of 
cesses. The only cess that is now levied is the local rate, the proceeds of 
which are devoted to such local objects as roads and schools, dispensaries 
and sanitation, and are administered by local Boards. In the zamindari 
provinces, with the exception of the Central Provinces, this local rate is 
assessed on the rental, in Bengal at 6 % per cent., in the Punjab at 5.2 per 
cent., in Agra at 5 per cent, and in Oudh at 5 *4 percent., but in the two 
last-mentioned provinces part of the proceeds is devoted to the maintenance 
of the village watch. In the Central Provinces and in the ryotwari pro¬ 
vinces, the cess is fixed at a proportion of the revenue. In the Central 
Provinces, the rate is 5 % per cent., in Lower Burma 10 per cent., in Assam 
8.3 per cent, and in Madras and Bombay 6 % per cent. 

(a) Deductions for land held revenue free or on favourable terms . 

As regards deductions, the first point to be noticed is that a very 
large extent of land in India is held either entirely free of revenue or at a 
revenue which is considerably below that which would ordinarily be levied. 
Such lands may roughly be divided in tw r o classes, those which are the 
survival of grants made by former Governments to court favourities, for 
religious and charitable purposes, or as rewards for public, military and 
other services and those held by village officers, the headman and account¬ 
ant, and village servants such as the carpenters, blacksmiths, barbers, 
etc., as part of their emoluments. The grant of land either revenue-free or 
at a reduced revenue was a method of rewarding services very frequently 
adopted by rulers in pre-British times and grants so made, if held on any¬ 
thing approaching a valid title, were respected and continued by the 
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British. To grants made for religious and charitable purposes conditions 
were frequently attached, such as the maintenance of a temple, rest-house 
for travellers, grove of trees or well. In these cases the grant is liable to be 
resumed if the services for which it was granted are not kept up and the 
same conditions attached to the grants held by village servants. The re¬ 
maining grants of the first class which may be considered personal in their 
nature and the grants held by village officers who are now paid out of the 
public exchequer have in many cases been enfranchised, that is, freed from 
the conditions on which they were originally granted or continued (such 
as, for example, in the case of personal grants the condition that the holder 
must be a lineal descendant of the original grantee) and made over to the 
holder in full property subject to the payment of quit-rent which is, in 
fact, a permanent light assessment. 

(h) Deductions to prevent sudden large enhancements . 

Turning to the deductions which are not of a permanent nature as in 
the case of those which have just been considered, the first class to be men¬ 
tioned are the deductions which are made in order to prevent the hardship 
caused at a re-settlement by a sudden large enhancement of the revenue im¬ 
posed. In Bombay the enhancement which can be taken at a re-settlement 
is definitely limited by law. It cannot exceed 100 per cent for an individual 
holding, 66 per cent for a village and 33 per cent for the tract under settle¬ 
ment. In all provinces, rules have been laid down for making enhancements 
progressive over a series of years. Thus in Madras, the enhancement which 
may be imposed at once is limited to 25 per cent., the balance being imposed 
by annual instalments, not exceeding 12 l / 2 per cent, on the original 
assesment. 


(c) Deductions to favour improvements. 

The second class of deductions of a temporary nature are those the ob¬ 
ject of which is to favour improvements, such as the construction of 
wells, irrigable channels or tanks (artificial reservoirs) carried out by a land¬ 
holder at this own expense. In Madras and Bombay, all such improve¬ 
ments, whether effected by the cultivators entirely from his resources or 
with the assistance of a loan taken from the State are exemj)ted in perpe¬ 
tuity from assessment. In the zamindari provinces the State has not, 
however, similarly surrendered all share in improvements. The principle 
followed is that additional assessment should not be imposed until the priv¬ 
ate labour or capital expended upon them has had time to reap a remuner¬ 
ative return. In the Punjab, Bengal and Bihar and Orissa, the term of 
exemption has been fixed without reference to the term of settlement 
at 20 years for masonry wells, five years for canal distributaries and 
10 years for other irrigation works. In the United Provinces and in the 
Central Provinces, irrigation works not constructed by Government are 
exempted for the term next following their construction. As the term of 
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the settlement in the former provinces is 30 years and in the latter 20 years, 
this means that the average period of exemption in the one case is 45 years and 
in the other 30 years. The rules of all these provinces provide for the grant 
of longer terms of exemption in special cases. 


(d) Deductions on account of bad seasons . 

The last class of deductions to be mentioned are not connected with 
the settlement procedure, but it is convenient to deal with them here. 
They are those which are made on account of bad seasons. The descrip¬ 
tion of the way in which the State’s share of the produce is fixed will 
have shown that in theory it is presumed that sufficent account is taken of 
badugeasons in fixing the assessment and that the revenue in a bad year 
should be met from the surplus left in good years. But partly owing to 
the improvident nature of the Indian cultivator and partly to the fact that 
serious calamities have a habit of upsetting all calculations, this theory 
has never worked in practice and throughout the period of British rule 
large remissions have been granted during famines and other calamities. 
The principles which should be followed in granting suspensions or remis¬ 
sions of revenue were clearly defined in a resolution issued by the Govern¬ 
ment of India in 1905, with a view to making the system more elastic than had 
hitherto been the case. Widespread calamities such as famine, drought and 
general failure of crops and local calamities such as are occasioned by hail, 
floods or locusts are dealt with somewhat differently, but the general prin¬ 
ciple which is followed in both cases is that no relief is given for a failure 
of less than half the normal crop. When the crop is between three-eighths 
and half the normal the relief given amounts to 25 per cent., increasing to 50 
per cent for a crop between a quarter and three-eighths the normal and to 
one hundred per cent, when the crop is less than a quarter the normal. Sus¬ 
pensions and remissions are not granted in the cases of the permanently set¬ 
tled tracts as their revenue is light, nor are they necessary in the case of the 
exceptional tracts in the Punjab and Upper Burma, in which either because 
they are subject to floods or else are practically rainless, the system of a 
fixed assessment in force everywhere else has been abandoned as unsuit¬ 
able and a fluctuating assessment system has been substituted for it. 
Under this system the land is assessed by a cash acreage rate on the crops of 
each harvest so that the revenue varies with the area actually cropped. 


§ 5. Miscellaneous questions reeating to land revenue. 

(a) Period of settlement. 

After this brief discussion of the principles on which the Government 
share of the produce is fixed, the next point which naturally arises is the 
period for which it is fixed. In the more advanced provinces, Madras, Bom¬ 
bay and the United Provinces, the period for which it is announced at a 
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settlement or a re-settlement that the rates of revenue then fixed will not 
be altered, is thirty years. In the Central Provinces, Burma and the Pun¬ 
jab, the standard period is twenty years except in the Cis-Sutlej districts 
of the latter province, where the thirty years' term is adopted. In Assam 
even shorter terms are permitted but the period accepted for recent set¬ 
tlements has been twenty years. The reason for this differentiation be¬ 
tween the different provinces can best be given in the words of a Resolu¬ 
tion of the Government of India, issued in 1902. “ Where the land is fully 

cultivated, rents fair, and agricultural production not liable to violent 
oscillations, it is sufficient if the demands of Government are re-adjusted 
once in thirty years, that is, once in the life time of each generation. Where 
the opposite conditions prevail, where there are much waste lands, low rents 
and fluctuating cultivation, or again where there is a rapid development of 
resources owing to the construction of roads, railways or canals, to an in¬ 
crease of population, or to a rise in prices, the postponement of re-settlement 
for so long a period is both injurious to the people, who are unequal to the 
strain of a sharp enhancement, and unjust to the general tax-payer, who is 
temporarily deprived of the additional revenue, to which he has a legitimate 
claim. " In this connexion, it must be pointed out that a revision of assess¬ 
ment does not now mean a fresh survey of the land, a fresh classification of 
soils or afresh record of rights. In the zamindari provinces, maps and re¬ 
cords are now as a general rule, So accurately kept up to date that but little 
is required to enable them to be used as the basis for a re-settlement. In 
the ryotwari provinces, the existing classification of soils is not altered at 
a re-settlement unless it is clear that a bad mistake has been made. Indeed 
in Bombay, it has been expressly laid down by law, that a classification of 
soil made for the second time or once approved as final is incapable of re¬ 
vision. 


(b) Powers of recovery oj land revenue. 

All the questions relating to the amount of the revenue paid to the 
State and the most important incidence of the tenure of land relative to the 
State, have now been briefly discussed. The State has reserved to itself 
very extensive powers of recovering that revenue. The law on the subject 
in Bengal and Bihar and Orissa is peculiarly strict. In these provinces, in 
the case both of permanently and temporarily settled estates, an estate is 
liable to be put up to summary auction if the revenue on it is not paid by 
sunset on the date on which it falls due. In other provinces the procedure 
is less summary. As a general rule, the defaulter is presented with a writ 
of demand. If he fails to comply with this, his movable property is first 
proceeded against, then the immovable property on which the default has 
been made, then any other immovable property he may possess. It is 
also possible to arrest and confine the person of a wilful and stubborn 
defaulter. In the vast majority of cases the service of a writ on the man 
or a threat of attachment is sufficient and sales of land for arrears of re¬ 
venue are becoming less and less frequent. 
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(c) Restrictions on alienation, transfer, etc. 

Until comparatively recent times it was the case that a land holder 
under British rule was permitted to do what he liked with his land, that is 
to say, he had the fullest powers as regards sale, mortgage or gift, provided 
always that he paid the revenue on it. In the ryotwari provinces he has 
not only these powers but he is also able to relinquish his holding or any 
part of it within certain limits, if he finds its cultivation unprofitable, after 
giving notice sufficiently long before the close of the agricultural year. 
It was, however, found in many provinces that the unrestricted exercise 
of the right of transfer was gradually bringing about the disintegration 
of the larger estates and the transfer of both large and small estates from the 
agricultural to the non-agricultural classes, a state of affairs which the Gov¬ 
ernment could not view with equanimity. Steps have been taken to preserve 
large estates with historic traditions by means of legislation preventing 
their partition, permitting temporary management, to be assumed by Govern¬ 
ment and enforcing transmission by primogeniture. The Sind and Jhansi 
Encumbered Estates Act, the Gujarat Talukdars Act and the Madras Im¬ 
partible Estates Act are examples of legislation of this kind. Much the most 
important measure passed with a view to protect the smaller landholders 
is the Punjab Land Alienation Act of 1900, under the provisions of which 
Government has notified certain tribes as agricultural tribes. A member of 
an agricultural tribe may not. without permission, sell or otherwise perman¬ 
ently alienate his land to any one who is not a member of the same agri¬ 
cultural tribe or group of tribes, For the present all the agricultural tribes 
of a village are counted as being in one group. Similarly a member of an 
agricultural tribe may not mortgage land to any one who is not a member 
of the same tribe or group of tribes unless the mortgage is in certain speci¬ 
fied forms which fix a limit to the period of usufructuary possession or else 
ensures the retention ol the cultivating possession by the mortgagor. Leg¬ 
islation of a similar character is in force in the Bundelkhand district of the 
United Provinces and in Ajmere. In the Central Provinces, no landholder 
can alienate his land without retaining the occupancy right in iris home 
farm unless a transfer without reservation has previously been sanctioned 
by Government. In Bombay since iqoi the practice has been to grant unoc¬ 
cupied xmalienated land and land which has been forfeited for non-payment 
of arrears of revenue free of all incumbrances to an occupant on condition 
that it shall not be mortgaged or otherwise alienated. Failure to observe 
this condition involves the forfeiture of the holding. 

(d) Charge levied for irrigation. 

A word should here be said regarding the charge levied for irrigation 
when water is taken from a Government source. In the ryotwari provinces 
this charge forms part of the assessment. Under the great irrigation sys¬ 
tems of North India it is levied separately and is known as the “ occupiers' 
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rate. ” It is fixed at a seasonal rate of so much per acre irrigated, the rate 
varying according to the crop and as the water flows on to the land or has 
to be raised to it by the cultivators. The charge when water has to be 
lifted to the land is usually one half that levied when it flows directly on 
to it. In addition, an " owners' rate " is levied in some tracts. This 
is a rate payable by the owner on land which was assessed at the current set¬ 
tlement as unirrigable and has subsequently been brought under irriga¬ 
tion. It is thus, in effect, an assessment on the improvement in the rent 
which has been brought about at the cost of the State. 


(To be continued)' 



MEXICO 


THK FEDERAL LAND TAX AND THE DISTRIBUTION 
OF RURAL LANDED PROPERTY. 


SOURCES : - OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS : 

DECRETO EXCEPTUANDO DEL PAGO DEL 30 % ADI CION AL DE TIMBRE LOS ENTEROS QT 7 E RECAUDEN 
LOS KSTADOS DE LA UNI6n O SUS MUNICIPIOS A tItULO DE VARIOS IMPUESTOS Y ESTABLE- 
CIENDO UN “ 1 MPUESTO PREDIAL FEDERAL DEL TIMBRE”, SOBRE TODA FINCA RVSTICA DE 
la Repub Lie A con excepci6n del distrito federal y TERRiTORios (Decree Exempting 
from Payment of the Additional 30 % Stamp Duty the Amounts Recovered by the States of the 
Union or their Municipalities in Various Taxes and Establishing a 44 Federal Stamp Duty for 
the Land Tax ” on all Landed Property in the Republic , Exclusive of the Federal District and 
the National Territories). Mexico. June ist., 1914. Published in the Diario Oficial de los 
Estados Unidos Mexican os, No. 41. June 17th., 1914. 

RKGLAMENTO PARA EL COBRO DEL IMPCESTO PREDIAL FEDERAL SOBRE TODA FINCA RUSTICA DE 

propiedad particular UB 1 CAD \ Ex los Estados de la Uni6n ( Regulations for the 
Collection of the Federal Land Tax on all Rural Landed Property belonging to Private 
Persons Situated in the States of the Union). Mexico, June 13th., 1914. Published in the 
Diario Oficial , No. 49. June 26th., 1914. 

DECRETO APLAZANDO PARA EL 1° 1>E ENERO DE 1915, LOS KFECTOS DE LA LEY DE 1° DE JUNIO DE 
19J4, que Cre6 el “ iMPUKSTO predial federal ” ( Decree Establishing the ist. of January 
1915 as the Date for the Coming into Operation of the Law of June is/., 1914, Establishing the 
Federal Land Tax). Mexico, July 8th., 0,114. Published in the Diario Oficial, No. 7. July 
6th., 1914. 

OTHER PUBLICATIONS : 

Viadas (Lauro) : El Problema de la pequena propiedad (The Problem of Small Holdings). 

Mexico, Printing Press and Phototype Office of the Foniento Department, ign. 

El economists mexicano (The Mexican Economist). 

Kl heraldo agrIcola (The Agricultural Herald). 

We have ol ready once before occupied ourselves with the Mexican 
land question in its various phases, at the same time analysing its causes 
and effects (i). We shall not, therefore, return to what has been already 
said, and shall only repeat that the fundamental cause of the agrarian dis¬ 
turbances in Mexico is undoubted^ the unsatisfactory way in which the 
land is distributed, through its concentration in the hands of a small num¬ 
ber of persons and its imperfect utilisation. 


(1) Sec the numbers of this Bulletin for May and June, 1914. 
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This has, indeed, been understood by the first Minister of Agriculture 
of Mexico, who, when the Department of Agriculture and Colonisation 
was created last February, made the first item of his programme the 
solution of what has been called the land problem, that is the national 
economic problem of the distribution of land and the best method of work¬ 
ing it. The Minister said that, although recently there has been observed 
a general spontaneous tendency among the land holders themselves to 
divide and subdivide their rural holdings, this must be further encouraged 
by the State. One of the means that might promote this end was, in his 
opinion, a better system of levying the land tax, the existing method 
being very faulty, because based exclusively on the declaration of the value 
of the holdings made by the owners, and he proposed that the tax should 
be levied on the real produce of the soil, taking into consideration the area 
and the fertility of the land in each case. 

In accordance with this view, the Federal Stamp Tax on Land was 
instituted by law of June, 1914. 

The Mexican constitution does not allow the Federation to legislate in 
regard to taxation of land, which is a matter for the several States to deal 
with. So the local taxes were increased so much per cent. Thus, the new 
tax is substituted for the additional 30 % stamp duty on amounts collected 
by the States of the Union or the Municipalities as land tax on rural hold¬ 
ings, irrigation and the concession of water rights within the jurisdiction 
of the federal or local authorities, or as additional taxes increasing the 
rural land tax. 

The Federal Stamp Tax on land is to be paid on all land of private 
ownership within the territory of the Republic, exclusive of the Federal 
District and the National Territories; it will be collected by means of 
lists published annually by the Department of Agriculture and Colonis¬ 
ation in agreement with that of Finance and Public Credit. 

For the purposes of the law, by rural holdings shall be understood all 
holdings situated outside the boundaries of inhabited centres; there will 
be exemption for areas occupied by buildings. However, all land utilised 
for agricultural purposes shall be considered as rural land irrespective of 
where it is situated. Rural holdings are classified as follows for the pur¬ 
poses of the land tax : 

(a) First Class Irrigated Land ; 

(b) Second Class Irrigated Land ; 

(c) Third Class Irrigated Land ; 

(d) First Class Land, Half Irrigated ; 

(e) Second Class Land, Half Irrigated ; 

(/) Land that can be Flooded; 

(g) First Classe Temporal Land (Depending for water on the rains) ; 

(h) Second Class Temporal Land (Depending for water on the rains); 

(i) First Class Pasture Land; 

(j) Second Class Pasture Land; 

(k) First Class Wooded and Forest Land; 

(/) Second Class Wooded and Forest Land; 
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(m) I y and Unsuited for Agriculture and Summer Grazing; 

(n) Uand Planted with Magueys, grown for their fibre from which 
alcohol or pulque is made; 

(0) I v and Covered Totally or Partially with Guayule ; 

(/>) I y and Covered Totally or Partially with Other Forest Plants of 

* Well-Known Commercial Value in Utilisable Quantities. 

For the purposes of the law , irrigated land is such as is supplied with 
permanent water sufficient for the purposes of the farm. The holdings 
capable of being flooded are those which, although neither completely or 
half irrigated, are in such a position that they can be inundated or 
already have been flooded and derive benefit thereby. The temporal land 
is such the cultivation of which depends on the rainfall. The summer 

• grazing grounds are uncultivated areas producing only grass or other 
plants on which cattle can feed. The other classes of holdings mentioned 
above require no explanation. 

The commissions for verification (juntas calificadoras) instituted by the 
law, of which we shall speak hereafter when dealing with the manijesiaciones 
or declarations the landowners must make, w r ill classify the holdings, woods, 
forests, etc., taking into consideration their fertility, the water supply, 
the crops grown on them, the quality of the grazing ground, the commercial 
value of the forest trees, the distance from centres of consumption, the 
means of communication and the facilities offered for transport etc. 

The following holdings are exempted from payment of the land tax : 

(1) All holdings considered as small holdings ; 

(2) National land and waste land ( baldios ), land belonging to the 
Federation or to the States and Municipalities as their own property; 

(3) Land belonging to the States, and not subject to taxation, 
whether because expressly exempted or because the State levies no tax 
on land; 

(4) Holdings considered as small holdings, leased by their owners 
or farmed as metairies , provided the lessee or metayer is not proprietor, 
lessee, metayer, or usufructuary of an other holding; 

(5) Land granted by the proprietors, lessees or metayers to their 
labourers free of charge, provided the area does not exceed the standard 
fixed for small holdings; 

(6) Woods and forests of private ownership, the preservation of 
which is indispensable in the opinion of the Department of Agriculture and 
Colonisation on grounds of public utility, provided that, the proprietors 
exploiting them expressly engage to conform to the rules laid down by 
the said Department in respect to their exploitation and preservation. 

Woods and forests cannot benefit by the exemption in favour of small 
holdings, whatever their area or the class to which they belong, except under 
the conditions mentioned. 

The exemption above contemplated in favour of small holdings once 
established, it was necessary to assign a precise meaning to the term, or 
at least to establish, for purposes of the tax, the area of the holdings to be 
counted as “ small holdings ”. This was above all necessary in a country like 
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Mexico, where, in consequence of the varying conditions and circum¬ 
stances in the different States, it was not possible to establish a uniform pro¬ 
portion of contribution for the whole territory, as, in fact, a small holding 
in the State of Chihuahua, for example, would be a large holding in that 
of Tlaxcala. Besides this, account had also to be taken of the different 
kinds of soil for each holding. Thus, in view of the agricultural and eco- 
nornic conditions of each legion, the law we are dealing with has established 
the following table of areas of small holdings of different classes of soil. 

Area of Holdings to be considered as Small Holdings in each State 
of the Union according to the character of the Holding. 


Area in Hectares 


States 


, Irrigated 

I Land 

1 

Land 

Half Irrigated 

1 and that 

i , ! 

can be Flooded 

Land 

Depending 

for Water 

on the Rains 

Pasture 

Land 

i 

Aguascalicntcs. 


1 

1 

! 4 

l 8 

16 

i 

32 

Campeche. 


| 6 

12 

24 

4 « 

Coahuila. 


8 

] 6 i 

32 

64 

Colima. 


4 

1 » j 

16 

32 

Chiapas. 


6 

i 12 1 

24 

48 

Chihuahua. 


8 

16 

32 

64 

Durango. 


! ^ 

! 12 

2 4 

48 

Guanajuato. ...... 


i 4 

8 1 

16 

32 

Guerrero. 


1 8 

10 

32 

64 

Hidalgo. 


4 

! 8 ■ 

16 

32 

Jalisco. 


4 

8 1 

16 

32 

Mexico. 


4 

8 

t6 

32 

Morelos. 


4 

8 1 

16 

32 

Michoacan . 


4 1 

8 

16 

3 2 

Nuevo Leon. 


8 i 

16 j 

32 

i 6 4 

Oaxaca. 


6 i 

12 ; 

24 

48 

Puebla. 


4 I 

8 j 

16 ! 

32 

Quer£taro. 


I <> ! 

12 

24 1 

48 

San Luis Potosi .... 


i 4 

8 

16 

32 

Sinaloa. 

• • • • 

6 

12 

24 1 

48 

Sonora. 


1 4 

8 

16 ; 

32 

Tabasco ...... 


6 ! 

12 

24 

48 

Tamaulipas. 

i 

8 

16 

32 j 

64 

Tlaxcala. 


4 i 

8 

16 

32 

Veracruz. 


4 

8 

16 

32 

Yucatan. 


8 ! 

i6 

32 

64 

Zacatecas. 


6 { 

I 

12 

24 

48 


In case a holding consists of land belonging to two or more of the 
above classes, one hectare of irrigated land is taken as equivalent to two 
hectares of land half irrigated or that can be flooded, to four hectares of 
land depending for water on rains and eight hectares of pasture land. 
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The exemption of the small holding from the land tax ceases if the 
landowner benefiting thereby is also proprietor, lessee, metayer or holder 
of other landed estate by a similar title. 

The law terminates the list of exemptions from the land tax, by author¬ 
izing the Department of Agriculture and Colonisation to exempt colonists 
from payment of this tax when it stipulates colonisation contracts with 
them : but this exemption only takes effect from the date on which the 
holdings are actually colonised. 

Tor the application of the law, in the chief town of each district, 
canton, division or commune, a Verification Commission is to be instituted, 
consisting of five landowners resident in the locality, elected by the 
other lural landowners of the locality, a member of the municipal 
coupcil appointed by that, body and the stamp tax officer of the locality. 
These commissions must investigate the truth of the statements pre¬ 
sented by the landholders of their district to the Stamp Office, consider to 
what class the holdings belong, according to the information furnished by 
the owner and their ow r n personal knowledge or information received from 
the local tax officer of the State, and determine which holdings are to be 
exempted from payment of the federal land tax. 

The services of the members of the Commission shall not be remuner¬ 
ated : the members shall be elected for a year. 

In their declarations the landow ners must give: (a) the name of the 
holding; (b) the name of the owner; (c) the area of the holding, with very 
clear indication of the irrigated area, the quantity of w r ater, the area of the 
land half irrigated, the area depending on rain for water, etc., the area 
covered by maguey , guayule, forest plants of commercial value, etc.; ( d) the 
value of the livestock on the holding; (e) the kird of crops cultivated and 
the approximate distance from the nearest lines of communication and 
transport, and the nearest centres of consumption; (/) the value of the 
buildings on the holding. The Stamp Office wall open a special register for 
these declarations. 

If the Verification Commission finds a declaration inaccurate, the Stamp 
Tax Officer will provisionally fix the tax according to the opinion of the Com¬ 
mission or at his own discretion. If the proprietor accepts the charge so 
established, it remains definitely fixed ; otherwise he must make his ob¬ 
jections within ten days from the date of notification, at the same time pre¬ 
senting a certificate at the Department of Finance, in witness of his having 
deposited the amount of his annual contribution, together with every¬ 
thing else, the plans, and title deeds, he shall consider sufficient to prove the 
accuracy of his declaration. On his side, the Stamp Officer, shall immed¬ 
iately report to the Department, forw r arding copy of the declaration pre¬ 
sented by the landowner, together with the evidence on w r hich the Com¬ 
mission of Verification based its decision. Finally, the Department of 
Finance, after examination of the documents presented by the Stamp 
Officer and the landholder, shall decide, amending or confirming the tax 
established by the Commission, and fixing from henceforth the annual 
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rate of contribution to be paid on the holding for the financial year 
in course. 

When undertaking this examination, the Department of Finance, if 
it thinks fit, may appoint an expert to examine into the accuracy of the 
statements; in such case, the landholder has also the right, on his side, to 
appoint another expert. The remuneration of the expert appointed by the 
landholder shall in any case be at the expense of the latter. 

The Verification Commission and the Finance Department shall take 
no account of errors up to the amount of 15 % in the statement of the real 
value for the purposes of the annual land tax ; but, if the difference dis¬ 
covered is more serious, they shall impose on the landowner a fine equi¬ 
valent to three times the amount of the annual tax due, without prejudice 
to any legal penalties incurred by him. Further, in this case, the qyprnses ‘ 
of the expert appointed by the Department shall be borne by the landlord. 

Every change that is made in the ownership of a holding must be 
declared for registration in the special register the Stamp Office will open. 

Finally the law establishes that the General Stamp Office shall each 
year prepare a statistical table of the receipts obtained by means of the 
land tax. 

This law was to have come into force on the first of July of the pre¬ 
sent year; but, seeing that for its execution certain preparatory work w^as 
indispensable, and taking account of the abnormal situation in certain 
regions of the country which made it impossible to prepare the lists for 
purposes of taxation as required by the law and even to arrive at an ac¬ 
curate assessment, the Government has postponed the date for its coming 
into effect to January ist., 1915. 

It is evident from the provisions we have mentioned that the Mexican 
Government in establishing the federal land tax, did not consider the gain 
the Treasury would derive from it, but intended indirectly to obtain 
two ends, which have been for some time the object of its land policy: 
(1) a better distribution of the land, to be attained by encouraging the sub¬ 
division of the immense latifundia into small holdings and promoting the 
colonisation of the country districts ; and (2) the increase of the national 
production and the better utilisation of the land. 

In fact, the interests of the landholders will not suffer, as this is no 
new tax, but only what they are now paying already, an additional 30 % 
added to the local tax; the only change is in the distribution of the tax 
after a more equitable manner and only those, who have received con- 
cssions which cannot justly be allowed, will suffer. 

When we dealt with the land problem in Mexico (1), we said that of 
the 1,600,000 sq. kms., constituting the area capable of cultivation in the 
Republic, at present scarcely a fourth part is cultivated, and the cause of 
this is the notorious concentration of land in the hands of a small number 
of landholders. The latifundia belong in large part to distinguished families 
who have not the capital to work them, or to private persons or societies 


( 1 ) See the numbers of this Bulletin referred to above. 
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who have bought them on the denuncia system and who do not intend 
to work them, but to speculate in land; for these reasons, in both 
cases the land remains uncultivated. Now, when the tax is levied on the 
holdings in proportion to their power of production, persons will scarcely 
be found who consider it to their interest to hold land which, not only pro¬ 
duces nothing, but, on the contrary, is subject to a fixed tax. So that, the 
Government hopes that the proprietors will subdivide their holdings in 
order to sell them and thus favour the formation of small holdings, or will 
lease them or give them to metayers to work, or to other farmers free of 
charge, and so encourage colonisation. The new distribution of land brought 
about by the subdivision of latifundia. will also make it possible to w ork the 
rural territories, which will thus no longer remain uncultivated 
• We said above that the second object of the law was the increase of 
the production and the proper utilisation of the land. In fact, the fertility 
of the soil, the cheapness of labour, and the high price of agricultural pro¬ 
duce now r enable proprietors w r ho cultivate their own holdings to obtain 
large profits both by extensive cultivation and by livestock improvement. 
But, when the tax is imposed on land in accordance with its capacity for 
production, estimated from the quality of the land, the facilities for irrig¬ 
ation etc., the landowners w ill have to make up their minds to change their 
system of farming altogether or in part, for better and more scientific methods, 
if they w r ish to derive a profit from their holdings. In this w r ay, 
also there will be aii increase of production through the cultivation of all 
land the now unutilised. 

These are the results the Government hopes to attain by the applic¬ 
ation of the law we have dealt with above, as well as by means of other 
provisions it proposes to make. All are contained in its programme, the 
object of which is to obtain that the largest possible number of individ¬ 
uals may be distributed in the country as units of production, under 
such conditions as to make their economic prosperity and independence 
possible and that this may in turn render possible the development of 
other elements and the utilisation of new T sources of production and wealth. 




NOTICES OF SOME RECENT PUBLICATIONS RELATING 
TO AGRICULTURAL ECONOMY. 


GENERAU. 


I/Agricoltura e la guerra. ( Agriculture and the War). Special Number of the “ Giornale 
di Agricoltnra della Domenica. ” Piacenza, no. 43. October 25th., 1914. m m 


In this special number of the “ Giornale di Agricoltnra della Domenica ” 
(Sunday Agricultural Journal), entirely devoted to the study of some of 
the more urgent agricultural problems of the belligerent and neutral 
nations, with the help of statistics, diagrams, a concise statement of facts, 
together with other information and documents, an investigation is made 
into the agricultural resources of the nations in conflict, the amount of 
consumption and the requirements occasioned by the state of war and 
the possibility of providing for them. 

Specially worthy of mention are the articles of Giovanni Raineri on 
Russia today, in which he gives an outline of the agricultural reform and 
the efforts made by the Russian Government for the improvement of 
the land and the economic and moral progress of the peasants, and also 
the articles of Arrigo Serpieri on the better cultivation of grain, and of 
Francesco Coletti on the Amount of Grain Required and State Intervention. 
Finally, there is an interesting section containing observations and opinions 
of technical experts on the best method of insuring a supply of grain up 
to the time of the next harvest and an abundant production of grain 
in 1915. 


VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


WIRTH (Dr. Albrecht) : Der Balkan, seine Dander und Volkcr in Geschichte, Kultur, Politik, 
Voikswirtschaft und Weltverkehr. (The Balkans; Countries and Nations, considered in 
relation to their History , Culture , Politics , Economy, and Means of Communication ). 
Stuttgart, Berlin and Ueipzig. Union Deutsche VcrlagsgeseUschaft, 1914, Svo, 
392 pages with 79 illustrations and map. 

Dr. WirtlTs book makes no claim to be a profound scientific treatise. 
It is a general sketch, conscientiously done, but only professing to deal 
in a popular and very summary manner with the general conditions of 
life in the Balkan Peninsula, after the conclusion of the last two wars. If 
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we deal with it here, it is principally because it is the first complete study 
that has been published in any of the great European languages of the 
present conditions of the Balkan States and, as such, it has a certain value 
as a general guide to the subject. 

After two short chapters on the physical geography of the countries 
with which he deals and the statistics of their population, the author 
devotes four others entirely to the political history of the peninsula. The 
most interesting of all is without doubt the third, which treats of the 
period from the Turkish revolution of 1909 up to the beginning of the pre¬ 
sent year. This is followed by an attempted study of the ethnography 
of the various races inhabiting the Balkans. Here, as in the preceding 
chapter, we have to consider the authors' conclusions as to some extent 
purely personal. In any case, he makes a sincere effort to be impartial. 

He next gives a sketch of each of the States, after which he deals 
with what is for ns the most important matter, that of the general 
economy of these countries, their agriculture, game, fisheries, industries, 
commerce, mines and means of communication, the economic interests 
of foreign States in the Balkans, and lastly, the press and touring in 
these regions. From our special point of view, we cannot but regret 
that he has been only able to give the last fifty pages of his book to this 
large group of subjects. 


AUSTRIA. 


Bericiit uber die Verwaetung von Bosnien und der Herzegovina 1913. Herausgcgeben 
vom K. u. K. gcmeinsanicti Fimmzministcrium. Wien, 1914, aus der K. K. Hof. und 
Staatsdriickerei. (Report on the Administration of Bosnia and Herzegovina in 1913. 

Published by the I. and R. Common Department of Finance. Vienna, 1914. I. and R. Court 
and State Press). Pp. XXXV -f* 145. 


This is the seventh report published by the Common Austro-Hungarian 
Department of Finance on the administration of Bosnia and Herzegovina. 
The other six, even more voluminous than this, dealt with the years 1906- 
1911; the last, the publication of which has just been authorized, deals 
with the years 1911, 1912 and 1913. The object of the earlier reports 
was twofold ; they had to serve for the information of the members of the 
Delegations and also as works of reference for the civil servants in Bosnia 
and Herzegovina. The present volume is intended solely for the members 
of the Delegations and this is the reason of its more modest proportions, 
due to the omission of all that was judged to be of secondary importance. 
The contents have been grouped in a smaller number of chapters, each 
of them preceded by a short account of the progress made in the depart¬ 
ment of administration considered. The volume begins with an introduc¬ 
tion (pp. I-XXXV) on the political history of Bosnia and Herzegovina 
since 1910, special attention being given to the events connected with the 
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introduction of the Bosnian Constitution and Diet (February 20th., 1910) 
and the work done by the latter. The chapters into which the volume is 
subdivided are entitled as follows: general remarks (population, census of 
livestock, emigration, repatriation); the constitution; independent organ¬ 
izations (diet, district and communal organizations); administration; public 
worship and education; press, artistic and scientific institutes; justice; 
public health; agriculture; forests and mines; trades; industry, and com¬ 
merce ; credit; railways and roads ; public finances; associations; military 
strength and police. 

As regards agricultural economy properly speaking, all the part re¬ 
lating to agriculture (pages 31-62) and the notices on agricultural co-oper¬ 
ation (pp. 82-83) are of great importance. We shall return to the subject 
in an early number of our Bulletin. * ~ 


DENMARK. 


Danske Husholdningsregnskaher . 3. Afdeelimg: Husmcrnd og Gaardmoend. (Household 

Balance Sheets in Denmark. 3rd. Part. Rural Holdings). Copenhagen. 1914. Published 
by the Danish Statistical Office, 173 pp. 


The present volume contains the third and last part of the enquiry 
carried out by the Danish Statistical Office in connection with household 
balance sheets. The two preceding parts were concerned with urban 
workmen and rural labourers and artisans; this one aims rather at il¬ 
lustrating the economic situation of the farmers, divided for the purposes 
of the enquiry into Husmoend (owners of farms of a value of less than 12,000 
crs.) and Gaardmoend (owners of farms of a value of more than 12,000 crs.). 
The balance sheets considered are for the year 1909. 

The results given by the enquiry in this connection are very interest¬ 
ing and merit special study : we shall deal with them at length in an early 
number of this Bulletin, instituting a comparison between them and the 
results shown in the other two parts of the report of the enquiry. 


UNITED STATES. 


FIRM 1 N ROZ : L’Energic americaine (Evolution des Etats-Unis). Paris. Ernest Flammarion, 
Editeur. 1914. 


Within the limits of a single volume of the Bibliothlque de Philosophy 
scientifique the author of L'Energie americaine seeks not only to trace the 
evolution of the United .States, but to interpret it for us as well. He covers 
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the ground in many directions, dealing not only with the opening up of 
new lands to settlement and the progress of agriculture, but with the 
country's industrial development as w^ll, with the evolution of its political 
theories, with its literature, its art and its ideals. 

He does not write primarily with the object of conveying inform¬ 
ation. The facts with which he deals are recorded in books innumerable, 
and the writer of L’Encrgie americaine presents them once more only that 
they may furnish material for an analysis of the forces which have contri¬ 
buted to form the American nation. His book is primarily a psychological 
study, and only incidentally, a history. 


N*RDAMEKiKANiscim Fragen. (North American Problems). Veroffentlichungen der Handels- 
liochschulc-Miim'hen. ( Publications of the Munich Higher School of Commerce ), 
Published by Prof. Dr. M. J. Bonn. 2nd. Number, Munich and Leipzig, 1914. ibmo., 
pp. LV -j- 71. 

This work reproduces a portion of the lectures of the series, “ Germany 
and her Competitors ”, delivered in the winter half year 1912-1913, at the 
Munich Higher School of Commerce. The first number, published in 1913, 
dealt with the fundamental problems of British economy. 

Dr. Parker's article in the number before us on the immigiation and 
colonisation policy of the United States may interest our readers. 

The author investigates the subject from the point of view of German 
industry, but also discusses many matters of agricultural economy, such as, 
for example, the cheap land movement, which drives many farmers of 
the United States of American origin to Canada, and which is encouraged 
by the Canadian Government and the railway societies in possession of 
land. 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


Report of the Irish Land Commissioners for the Period from 1st. April, 1913. to 31st. 
March, 1914. Dublin, 1914, A Thom and Co. Fol. XI 4 135 p. 


Owing to the rapid transference of the land in Ireland from the landlord 
to the occupier, the work of the Irish Land Commissioners in the fixing 
of fair rents is steadily diminishing. Thus from the latest Report w r e learn 
that in the year ending March 31st., 1914, only 2,100 fair rents were 
fixed whereas the total number since 1881 has been 410,150, an aver¬ 
age of 12,428 per annum. The term for which rents are fixed being 
15 years, a small number (2,944) of rents have now been fixed for a third 
statutory term and it is interesting to note that the third term rents 
averaged 9.4 per cent less than the corresponding second term rents. In 
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view of the admittedly increased prosperity of agriculture in Ireland dur¬ 
ing recent years the fact that the Commissioners continue to reduce the 
rents is significant. Probably it is estimated that the decline has been too 
recently checked for agriculture to have regained the level of even fifteen 
years ago, and, moreover, the better returns due to the farmers 1 own 
efforts (for example, the organisation of co-operative creameries) cannot 
be taken into account in fixing the rent. 

The transactions of the Land Commissioners in regard to land purchase 
(apart from those of the Estates Commissioners, to which this Report does 
not relate) have also diminished in importance. They made, however, dur¬ 
ing the years 1913-14 advances of £ 1,082,927 to the Congested Districts 
Board for the purchase of estates. 

We shall give further figures from this Report in a future issue. 


ITALY. 


ZtlBLIN (Dr. Robert), Assistant at the R. Institute of Maritime Commerce and Universal 
Economy, at the University of Kiel: Die Handelsbeziehungen Italiens vomehmlich zu den 
Mittelmeerlandem, dargestellt auf wirtsehaftsgeographischpolitischer Grundlage (The 
Commercial Relations of Italy, especially with the Mediterranean Countries , considered from 
the point of view of Economy, Geography and Politics). Jena, Fischer, 1913. 


This thick volume belongs to the collection of " Problems, of Univers¬ 
al Economy: Essays of the Institute for Maritime Commerce and Universal 
Economy, at the University of Kiel ”, published by Prof. Dr. B. Harms. 
The author has lived long in Italy and in the other countries of which 
he writes, and has collected the material for his essay from original sources. 

According to him, the future of Italy lies in the Mediterranean, and it is 
a salient fact that the revival of prosperity in Italy after its unification 
was associated with the restoration of the Mediterranean to world wide 
importance, in consequence of the cutting of the Suez Canal. The depend¬ 
ence of the future of Italy upon the Mediterranean, according to the author, 
is not so evident in the efforts made to divert the emigration of Italians from 
America to the shores of Africa and in the military conquest of Libya, 
as in the progress of the commercial relations of Italy. For the sake of 
uniformity and a more ready comparison of the figures, in his study of these 
relations, the author chiefly makes use of Italian statistical material, in 
spite of the well-known and inevitable disagreements between it and the 
corresponding material supplied by other countries. 

In order to make the origin and development of the foreign trade 
of Italy generally, and its Mediterranean trade in particular, a great deal 
more intelligible, the author prefaces the portion of his volume concerned 
with the subject by a kind of introduction, in which he deals at length 
with the possibilities of Italian production. 
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In this part he studies the three agricultural regions of Italy in their 
various natural conditions, and in regard to their principal crops: grain, 
grapes, oil, and citrus fruit ; devoting special chapters to the cultivation of 
mulberries and the rearing of silkworms; livestock improvement; reclam¬ 
ation of land ; agricultural class war ; agricultural co-operative societies, 
considered in regard to their legal organization and in their various classes 
(co-operative societies for credit, purchase, production, production and sale, 
and cultivation); and concluding with the observation that now Italy has 
really arrived at a point when we may indeed speak of an agriculture on 
the way to be industrialised, an agriculture for purposes of export, even if 
the amount of the agricultural produce imported is increasing, but only 
in order to show that the country is tending to specialise in the classes 
of cultivation best suited to its soil and climate. The increase in agricul¬ 
tural wages has not proved at all injurious to agriculture ; while it has 
contributed to render emigration temporary instead of permanent, it 
has also led to a more extensive employment of machinery. 

After two chapters on mining industry and sea fisheries, our author 
goes on to consider the utilisation of raw material and the difficulties in 
the way of industrial development, owing to the small supply of minerals 
and coal, the limited amount of capital, the considerable dependence of 
Italy on foreign countries for its provision of machinery, the limited special¬ 
isation of labour, the high railway rates, etc. A special chapter is devoted 
to the utilisation of water power (Carbone bianco ); others deal with the 
more important Italian industries and social legislation. And the writer 
draws the conclusion that the prevalence of small businesses, the extensive 
employment of women and children and the limited social supervision 
do not favour a very large development of industry, though the develop¬ 
ment is still considerable, when account is taken of the difficulties in its 
way, and of good promise, in spite of obstacles to it in the considerable 
exportation of agricultural produce in return for the industrial produce of 
rival countries, in the high taxes on manufactures etc. 

After devoting a long chapter to Italian Maritime Navigation, showing 
the difficulties the Italian Marine will have in making itself independent 
of foreign countries, on account of the high price of the material for ship¬ 
building, and fuel, and hence of the freights, our author reaches his 
special subject : the Mediterranean trade of Italy. 

The treatment of this special subject is also preceded by two introduc¬ 
tory sections : in the first, the Italian commercial policy is discussed ; 
in the second the whole foreign commerce of Italy. The political history 
of Italian trade is divided into two periods : the first from the foundation 
of the Kingdom to the tariff revision of 1887 ; the second from 1887 to 
our own days. And the author dilates in special chapters on the economic 
importance of the 1887 tariff, illustrating the more recent changes intro¬ 
duced into it and tracing what seem to him will be the guiding lines of the 
future commercial policy of Italy; namely the maintenance of protection 
for agriculture and industry. 
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The whole foreign commerce of Italy is dealt with by our author, 
principally on the basis of the statistics; generally; in its development 
since the foundation of the Kingdom; under existing conditions (that is, 
at the end of 1910); and in regard to purely agricultural produce and 
to that serving for industry. The unification of Italy, our author points 
out, closed a period of economic depression; in commercial politics a 
period of free trade followed, which was succeeded, owing to reasons of 
political finance and the effort to found a national industry, by a system 
of protection under which agriculture, industry and foreign trade devel¬ 
oped. Often we hear complaints against the disturbance of the com¬ 
mercial balance, but these are unjust, in our author's opinion, as an at¬ 
tentive examination of the figures of the imports mid exports show the 
progressive intensification of the connection between the economy of Itafy 
and that of other States. 

Finally, our author considers the commercial relations of Italy with the 
Mediterranean countries, namely, with Austria-Hungary, France, Spain, 
Egypt, Greece, Turkey, Montenegro, Bulgaria and Servia. In respect 
to the relations with Austria-Hungary, our author relates the history of 
the commercial treaties and the present mutual relations, further making 
forecasts based on the conditions of the moment at which he composed 
his book. In the case of France also he relates the history of the customs 
relations and of the exchange, not ignoring the relations of Italy with Algeria 
and Tunis. A no less detailed study is presented of the trade of Italy 
with the other Mediterranean countries above mentioned. 

When he reaches the end of his compendious treatise, Dr. Ziiblin 
observes that the competition of the countries of the north and centre of 
Europe, her own imperfect industrial development and high railway 
and sea tariffs chiefly urge Italy towards one part of the Mediterranean, 
the Eastern portion, which was formerly the field of the activity of Venice 
and Genoa, and has for Italy in comparison with certain other nations the 
special advantages of its vicinity, to set against the special advantages of 
industrial superiority. 

According to our author, the economic development of Italy is di¬ 
rectly and indissolubly connected with the prosperity of her trade on the 
markets of the East. The modern network of international relations does 
not permit of her aspiring to the monopoly that the old republics enjoyed, 
but all the same she may obtain a dominant position. Certainly not even 
this has as yet been gained but, in the last ten years of her activity, if, on 
the one band, there appear regrettable deficiencies and too slow and un¬ 
certain advance where much better progress could and ought to have 
been made, on the other hand favourable opportunities are still open to 
her, which might lead to good results, when the deficiencies are properly 
understood and the right road is entered upon without hesitation. 
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MANCINI (Adv. Fernando) : VUmbria agricola, industrial, commerciale. -Studio economico- 
statistico. ( Agricultural , Industrial and Commercial Umbria. A Study in Economic Stat¬ 
istics). Camera di Gommercio e Industria deirUmbria (Umbrian Chamber of Commerce 
and Industry). Year 1913. Foligno, Francesco Salvati, 1914. pp. 145. 

This is a voluminous report on Umbria, considered from the three 
points of view of agriculture, commerce and industry, presented by the 
President of the Chamber of Commerce and Industry of Foligno to the 
Minister of Agriculture, in accordance with a special provision of the law 
on Chambers of Commerce. 

The report consists of three parts: the first contains a summary of 
information obtained in regard to the movement of population, the public 
services and the institutions in connection with agriculture, industry and 
commerce ; in the second, the various manifestations of the economic 
activity of the region are dealt with ; in the last part, there is a list of the 
industrial businesses, with indications of their organization and productive 
power. 


Movimento commerciale del regno d’Italia nell’anno 1913: Parte seeonda (volume I). 
Movimcnto per paese di proven iviiza e di destinazione (Paesi Europe!). Ministero delle 
Finalize. {Commerce in the Kingdom of Italy in 1913. Part. 2. {Volume I). Movement in 
regard to Countries of Origin and Destination. {European Countries). Finance Depart¬ 
ment). Rome, Beriero, 1914, 671 pp. 

This lirst volume of the second part of the statistical return of the 
Movement of Trade in the Kingdom of Italy in the year 1013, published 
by the General Excise Office (Finance Department) gives the amount of 
the " special trade ", according to countries for the five years 1909-1913 ; 
and also the amount of the “ special trade ", according to countries and 
the nature of the produce for the year 1913; as well as analytical tables 
showing the countries of origin and destination of the goods. 


NORWAY. 


Beretning om det Kgl. Sklskap for Norgesvels og 1>ETS underavdelingers virk- 
somhet i aaret 1913. {Report on the Work of the Royal Society for the Welfare of Norway 
and its Local Sections). Christiania, 1914. pp. 6r5. 


The Kgl. Selskap for Norges Vel is the oldest and by far the most 
important of the agricultural societies of Norway. 

Its object is shown in its name (Royal Society for the Welfare of Norway) 
and both identify the welfare of the country with that of agriculture. 
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That the society has never abandoned this position is seen in the 
action displayed by it since its foundation in 1809. We may form some 
idea of this from an examination of the last published report of its work, 
in the various departments of agricultural economy, that namely for 1913; 
work of technical character and economic organization, study of problems 
and propaganda. 

The report in question also deals with the " Landhussoldingssels- 
kaperne” (agricultural societies), forming so many branches of the Sels- 
kap for Norges Vel, by means of which it is able to extend its beneficent 
influence to the remotest parts of the extensive territory of Norway. 


NEW ZEALAND. 

Report of Department of Lands .and Survey, New Zealand, for the Year 1913-14. 

Wellington, 1914. John Mackay. 

Although politically New Zealand is a highly developed State, with 
institutions even more complex than those of many older communities, 
it is still a new country in the sense that the work of colonisation is far 
from complete and much land remains open for settlement. In the year 
1913-14, according to the Report of the Department of Lands and Survey, 
474,586 additional acres were opened for selection and, in the same pe¬ 
riod, 500,396 acres were taken up. There is a great variety in the forms 
of tenure under which land may be acquired, but it is generally stipulated 
that the settler shall effect improvements of a certain minimum value and 
it is noteworthy that the improvements actually effected greatly exceed 
this minimum. The Reports of the Commissioners of Crown Lands for 
the various districts, although they are merely bald statements of facts, 
give interesting pictures of a new country in the making, and a few pho¬ 
tographs have been added which help towards a more vivid realisation 
of pioneer life. 


PARAGUAY. 


PFANNENSCIIMIDT (Dr. E ): Expert in Scientific Agriculture in the German Imperial Con* 
sulate at Buenos Aires) : Die Landwirtschaft in Paraguay. (Agriculture in Paraguay). 
Berlin, 1914, PP- 52. 

This work belongs to the series of Berichte uber Land - und Forst- 
wirtschaft im Auslande (Reports on foreign Agricultural and Forest Eco¬ 
nomy) rendered by the German Foreign Affairs Department, and is the 
result of a journey recently made by the author in the region studied. 

While the climate and the soil are favourable for agriculture and 
livestock improvement, on the other hand the population is insufficient. 
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Its density is very low and high infant mortality and the emigration due 
to continual internal convulsions do not serve to increase it. What is 
more serious is that the best labourers go, leaving an insufficient number 
of even those less disposed to work. It is precisely his indisposition to 
constant labour, in spite of the excellent resistance he offers to the climate, 
which characterises the Paraguayan labourer. According to the author, 
the native born Paraguayan labourers cannot be counted upon and still 
less the Indians. The only hope then is to be placed in the immigration 
of more suitable elements. 

Immigration to Paraguay is not extensive and revolutions have 
■contributed to reduce it of late years. And even amongst the immigrants 
it is members of the professions that predominate and the agriculturists 
are very few. 

The early legislative encouragements offered to immigrants were often 
taken advantage of by persons who, as soon as the Government assistance 
came to an end, left the country. 

More recent laws give immigrants special facilitations and have 
provided for the foundation of colonies in the true sense of the word. 
But not even these new provisions have availed to attract a considerable 
immigration. 

Exjierience has shown that those colonists succeed best who arrive 
with little or no capital : and if the initial difficulties have not been 
overcome in all the “colonies, " this is due to a bad selection of colonists, 
too often limited to the unsuccessful in other occupations, to the so-called 
intellectual proletariat, to the discontented and those who vainly expect 
to find a new Eldorado in Paraguay. 

Again, the colonies were generally formed without sufficient capital ; 
some were established in unsuitable places, the cost of transport to which 
was excessive ; very little attention was given to the cultivation of the 
soil and the choice of crops for cultivation ; besides, not all the area of 
the lots assigned was cultivated and the European colonists have often 
been substituted by native Paraguayans. 

If a change is to be made, the author suggests, that encouragement 
should be given to small colonies of those who will themselves work the 
soil with the assistance of their families, without at all depending upon 
the uncertain and expensive local labour, and that the last loan made by 
the Government should be utilised for this purpose. 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA. 


Report of the Economic Commission. Presented to both Houses of Parliament bv Command 
of His Excellency the G o v emor - Gene ral. Pretoria. 1914. The Government Printing and 
Stationery Office. 1 vol. in fol. 84 pp. 

The Economic Commission was appointed by the Governor-General 
in September, 1913, to enquire into and report upon the following matters: 
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(1) Wages, working hours and the cost of living within the Union of South 
Africa as compared with other countries; (2) Cost of production in the 
Union; (3) The question of establishing a minimum wage in trades within 
the Union; and (4) Payment for overtime and for night work in trades 
or industries within the Union. 

Under the Chairmanship of Prof. S. J. Chapman of the University 
of Manchester the Commission held sittings at Johannesburg and at six¬ 
teen other towns in the Union between the 13th October, 1913, and the 
17th January, 1914, and having finished taking evidence reported 
without loss of time. Their Report is devided into eight sections which 
deal respectively with: I. Cost of living; II. Wages and conditions of 
white labour; III. Wages and conditions of non-white labour; IV. A legal 
minimum wage and allied questions; V. System of arranging wages and 
conditions of labour, and machinery for settling disputes; VI. Systems of 
paying wages; VII. Hours of labour and overtime; VIII. General summary 
of conclusions and recommendations. 

The Commission found that the cost of living for whites (food and 
rents) on the Witwatersrand is about 40 per cent higher than in America 
and nearly 80 per cent, higher than in any European country, while wages 
are nearly 40 per cent higher than in America and nearly 225 per cent, 
higher than in any European country. They consider it undesirable that 
Government should lay down a minimum subsistence wage, or decree 
minimum wages for skilled or semi-skilled trades, or place barriers in the 
way of non-white labour. Further they recommend the establishment of 
voluntary conciliation boards and consider it essential, if satisfactory 
agreements are to be made and the existing labour unrest is to be allayed, 
that employers should recognize trade unions. 

A summary of the evidence given before the commission is published 
separately. The Report itself, which contains much useful statistical and 
other material, is commendably short. 


STEVENS, (E. J. C.): White and Black. 1 vol. 8 vo. 284 pp. London. Simpkin Marshall 
and Co. {Undated). 


This is an inquiry into the so-called ” Native problem ” in South Africa 
by a writer who might perhaps be best described as sympathetic but pess¬ 
imistic. He paints an unpleasing picture of the conditions under which 
miscegenation takes place and a half-caste race is being built up. The pro¬ 
cess of intermixing, he says, is continuing to-day ‘'on a scale greater commen¬ 
surably with the increased European population of the country than it 
has ever been before ”, the result being a gradual merging of black into 
white which if long continued will lead inevitably to the disappearance of 
the whites of unmixed blood from a very large part of South Africa. This, 
according to the writer, is the real danger which threatens the country. 
The u Native problem ” is the problem of so adjusting the relations between 
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white and black that both races shall be free to attain their highest 
development without either, in its progress, encroaching upon the other. 

To the problem thus postulated, segregation or separation of the races 
as here advocated would seem to be the logical solution. Mr. Stevens, 
however, rejects the views of those for whom segregation consists in herd¬ 
ing the natives into their reserves and leaving them to their fate. This is 
but the selfish counsel of people who are anxious only to get rid of the nat¬ 
ives in order to act without regard to them ; and what they propose is 
moreover impracticable. Separation can only be brought about by years 
of assiduous care, by creating and fostering conditions which will in time 
lead the natives to settle of their own free will in certain parts of the 
country in which they only will be entitled to hold land. Conversely, 
* they would be gradually excluded from the rest of the country where 
title to land would be granted only to whites. 

One chapter of Mr. Stevens’ book is devoted to “ Native Education ”, 
and two chapters (which arc 1 among the most important in the book) 
to a discussion of the problem of the ” Poor Whites In the final chapter, 
entitled “ The Asiatic Menace ”, the writer declares himself uncompro¬ 
misingly hostile to Indian immigration. 
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Part I: Co-operation and Association 


AUSTRIA. 


AGRICULTURAL CO-OPERATION IN AUSTRIA DURING 
THE FIRST FIVE MONTHS OF WAR. 

(A tigusl-December, 1914). 


Agricultural co-operation generally and above all agricultural co-op¬ 
erative credit in the territories of the belligerant States is now passing 
through a period of crisis, the effects of which it is well to take into con¬ 
sideration as they may furnish useful lessons for the future. It is perhaps 
superfluous to say that co-operation has never been put to so severe a 
test as in tliis period ; and the fact that it can hold its own under the 
present adverse circumstances is evidence of the wisdom of its principles 
and the solidity of the institutions that have been foundedto carry them out. 

Let us first of all briefly summarise the decrees and provisions issued 
by the Agricultural Department and the other Departments at Vienna, 
directly concerned with agricultural co-operation. 

Immediately on the outbreak of the war, the Minister of Agriculture, 
Zenker, issued a Decree by which the rural population was assured that 
the funds deposited in the rural banks ran no risks and that, consequently, 
there was no reason for fear in regard to their safety and the solidity of 
the banks themselves. 

On August 2nd., he issued a second Decree addressed to all the agri¬ 
cultural corporations and co-operative federations in w hich he showed how 
necessary it was to restrict the grant of credits within the limits of what 
was absolutely necessary, above all in the case of those that involved a 
demand for assistance on the part of the State. In order to meet these 
exceptional conditions, the Department advised the most rigid economy 
and announced that the payment of the second part of the subventions to 
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which the corporations and federations in question were entitled would be 
suspended. 

The savings obtained by means of the above economies should, at 
least in part, supply the needs that under ordinary circumstances were 
met out of the Government subventions. 

The decree of August 14th., 1914, issued by the Department of Agri¬ 
culture and addressed to the agricultural corporations and co-operative 
federations, in regard to the continuation of the work of the dairies and cheese 
dairies, also comes within the sphere of agricultural co-operation. As a 
result of the general mobilisation ordered in the whole Austro-Hungarian 
Monarchy, a great diminution of activity in every branch of the national 
economy, especially in the rural districts, through the deficiency of labour¬ 
ers, was to be foreseen. However, as the war broke out in the, height 
of summer, at a moment, that is to say, when a large part of the crops were 
already harvested or ready to be harvested (this is especial^ true in 
regard to the districts of Austria, cultivated with grain and utilised as 
meadow land, and less so in regard to the viticultural districts, which, how¬ 
ever, as compared with the former, occupy but a small portion of the cultiv¬ 
ated area), the number of the labourers could be diminished without 
quite arresting or paralysing the w-ork in the offices ot the farms and in the 
fields. It is otherwise in the case of those branches of rural economy that 
cannot endure a reduction of their strength, and amongst these one of the 
most important is that connected with the treatment of milk, that is*to say 
the whole dairy industry, wffiich in Austria is largely carried on on co-opera¬ 
tive principles. Milk, butter and cheese are articles of the first necessity, 
for which substitutes cannot easily be found, and a large part of the urban 
population, and even more of the rural population, have daily need 
of them. For these reasons, the Agricultural Department at Vienna ad¬ 
dressed the above instructions to the Rural Corporations and their federa¬ 
tions, urging them to interest themselves especially in this branch of rural 
industry and take all the necessary steps to prevent a reduction of the pro¬ 
duction through deficiency of workmen, by the substitution, as far as possible, 
of female labour for male labour, of which there is a total or partial lack. 

The decree of the Department of Justice of August nth., 1914, relat¬ 
ive to the temporary suspension of inspections, has also its importance 
for co-operation. It is known that by virtue of the law of June 10th., 
1903, Boll. L. I., no. 133, every economic consortium founded in accordance 
with the law No. 70 of April 5th., 1873, must submit to a general inspection 
every two years; the Federations were charged with the duty of carrying 
out these inspections. In consequence of the mobilisation and of the fact 
that not a few of the inspectors were called on for active military service, 
many Federations legally authorised for the work of inspection were un¬ 
able to carry out the work within the limits established by the law. In 
consequence of this, the Department of Justice forwarded to the Presidents 
of the Courts of Appeal a decree by which, in substance, the Federations 
were relieved from the obligation of inspecting the consortiums, without 
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rendering themselves liable to the provisions laid down in § 5 I of the 
Ministerial Order of June 24th., 1903. Boll. L. I. No. 134. 

Finally, we must speak of the moratorium of July 31st., 1914, which 
fixed at 200 crowns the amount of the deposits demand for withdrawal 
of which might be made to the Banks, savings banks and rural banks. 
This amount seemed too high in the case of the Rural Banks (of Raiffeisen 
system) as the great majority of the deposits in them do not exceed the 
amount of 200 crowns; so application was made for its reduction and the 
Government considered this in the Imperial Order (§ 14 of the State Con¬ 
stitution of date of December 21st., 1867. Boll. L,. I. No. 141) of August 
13th., 1914, for the continuation of the moratorium decreed on the preced¬ 
ing July 31st. By this Order the amount of the repayments to be claimed 
ffom the Raiffeisen Banks, was reduced to 50 crs. 


* 

* * 

It is difficult, under existing circumstances to speak of the exact 
situation of agricultral co-operation in Austria to-day; in any case, it is 
not the time to pronounce any final judgment on the matter. For that 
we should have full knowledge of the facts, but to-day our knowledge is 
incomplete ; whilst it is evident that the consequences of the present situ¬ 
ation, and the effects of the war on agricultural co-operation generally will 
only be fully evident in the future, when the present situation has 
attained its full development and the critical period which agricultural 
co-operation is now going through has been passed. The elements we 
possess are, however, sufficient to allow of our analysing even now the 
existing situation of agricultural co-operation in Austria ; we shall begin 
with the most important branch in which so much of its action is displayed, 
that of agricultural co-operative credit. 

From what has been published in the technical papers and above all 
in the “ Oestcrrcichische landwirtschaftliche Gcnosscnschatfspresse ”, it seems 
clear that the Raiffeisen Banks have not had to contend with serious 
difficulties through runs upon them due to panic and want of confidence 
in their financial solidity. The withdrawals made do not amount to excess¬ 
ively large sums, when the situation is considered, and were largely due 
to the real requirements of the population, above all because many called 
upon for active service did not neglect to provide themselves before going 
with the money required to meet the expenditure they would presumably 
incur in the course of the war. The departure of many employees of 
the Rural Banks for the purpose of joining their regiments, indeed, 
caused some difficulties, but these were soon overcome by means of their 
speedy substitution, and in this way the Rural Banks could continue un¬ 
disturbed in the exercise of their activity, with the efficient support of 
the Federations and Central Banks. We must here point out the practical . 
advantage the Central Banks have above all proved themselves in the < 
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present contingency, showing themselves most useful, and to them it is 
largely to be attributed if the Rural Banks have been able to survive the 
crisis without being too severely shaken and without suffering serious loss. 
Without the assistance and support of these institutes, which are real clear¬ 
ing houses for the rural banks, it is certain that agricultural co-operative 
credit whould have suffered much more severely by the state of war and 
that many banks would have failed. With a view to the development 
of co-operation in ordinary times, we must insist on the fact that the 
war has shown not only the advantage but the indispensable necessity 
both of Federations and Central Banks, of which it has often been said 
that they are not only useless but even injurious. 

From what has been said above, it is evident that the chief burden of 
the situation fell on the central co-operative banks ; their task was and ft 
anything but easy. The applications for money made by the rural banks 
exceeded, on account of their actual requirements, the ordinary limits, and 
the central banks, to which the moratorium gave little protection, had to 
obtain the necessary amounts, as they could, which was, in certain cases, 
only possible after great difficulties had been overcome and it was not 
possible to meet the demands to their full amount. The Raiffeisen Banks, 
had, therefore, to adapt themselves to the circumstances of the moment 
and be rather sparing in granting new loans. Besides, the scarcity of 
money had already rendered the work of the central co-operative banks 
of Austria difficult for some time past; under existing conditions, this 
was felt even more intensely and caused more serious embarrassment 
than in ordinary times. It was therefore necessary to raise the rate of 
interest and to apply to the Austro-Hungarian Bank for credit. 

At this moment Austria feels the want of a Central Clearing House 
(Zentral-Geldausgleichstelle) to facilitate the work and administration of 
personal credit on a co-operative basis on the model of that possessed by 
the German co-operative societies in the “ Prussian Central Co-operative 
Bank M (Preussische Ceniral-Genossenschaftskasse ). 

As regards the institution of the “War Loan Bank ” ( Kriegsdarlehens - 
kasse) let it suffice to say that it is not the intention of the Finance Depart¬ 
ment at Vienna that it should serve also for agricultural credit on co-op¬ 
erative lines. The funds of this Bank are reserved exclusively for industry 
and commerce and, although the representatives of the interests of agri¬ 
culture have endeavcured to arrange in order that agriculture may be 
allowed to benefit by this Bank, the Department of Finance has not yet 
authorized this. 


* 

Hs * 

We have still to speak of agricultural co-operation in connection with 
distribution, production and sale. We may say generally, in regard to all these 
departments of co-operation, that the agricultural consortiums in the first 
months of the war had a by no means easy task before them, that of supply- 
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ing the War Department. We mention this fact, which has occurred for the 
first time in the history of co-operation in the whole world, and insist on 
its importance ; indeed, the agricultural co-operative societies, when this 
duty was entrusted to them, had to solve a difficult problem, of undoubted 
mportance for the whole national economy. In Austria very recently, 
in 1912, laws were passed on this subject, known as the " Laws for Assist¬ 
ance in case of War ” (Kriegsleistungsgesetze) of December 26th., 1912. Boll. 
L. Imp. No. 236 ; the supply of grain to the army in time of war was regul- 
atedjby § 28 of the law. The War Department, however, decided, on the 
proposal and with the help of the Agricultural Department, to entrust 
the agricultural consortiums with the supply of grain and thus for the 
moment to postpone the application of the law on assistance in case 
of war. ,The large Federations of Lower Austria, Bohemia and Moravia accept¬ 
ed the charge and, with the support of the Elevator Consortiums ( Lager - 
hausgenossenschaften) and other co-operative societies, supplied the army 
with many thousand truckloads of grain for bread, besides cattle foods and 
flour at prices fixed by the War Department. But, owing to there being no 
organization for centralising this most important service, the work of the 
Federations, initiated with good success, had later on to struggle against 
serious difficulties ; in fact, the purchase of grain soon degenerated into a 
matter of speculation on the part of public and private institutions which 
competed with the Federations and bought grain at prices higher than those 
fixed by the War Department, in this way rendering the purchase more 
difficult for the Federations. Let us also add that maximum prices for 
grain and flour had not been fixed and nothing was done in the way of en¬ 
ergetically resisting the accumulation of produce in the hands of purchasers 
and speculators, by which the continual rise of prices might have been 
checked. The consequence of all this was that at the end of vSeptember 
the Federations were compelled to suspend the large supplies of grain they 
had up to then made and the War Department applied the law on assist¬ 
ance in case of war for the purpose of obtaining supplies of grain. We 
have not yet sufficient figures to show, exactly, the share the consortiums 
and federations took in supplying the army and we shall limit ourselves there¬ 
fore to giving a few figures to show at any rate the share the co-operative 
institutions took in supplying the forces in the field. The Federation of 
Lower Austria supplied 1,575 truckloads of grain for an amount of 3,785,000 
crs., besides large quantities of hay, straw and oats; in Bohemia, the Feder¬ 
ation of the Czech Consortiums supplied 1,557 truckloads of hay, straw and 
oats for the amount of 2,085,755 crs., and, for purposes of the mobilis¬ 
ation, 1,467 trockloads of grain and flour for an amount of 3,347,879 crs.; in 
Moravia, the Central Federation of Czech Agricultural Consortiums supplied 
2,700 truckloads for an amount of 6,000,000 crs. Besides these, grain and 
other produce, hay, oats and straw were supplied in large quantities by the 
Central Federation of German Agricultural Consortiums of Moravia, the 
Elevator Consortiums of Upper Austria, the Silesian Czech Federation, 
and the Federations of Laibach, Botzen, Graz, Klagenfurt, Spalato etc. 
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The purchase in mass of articles of consumption through the co-opera¬ 
tive societies by the Federations continued without interruption, in spite of 
many difficulties, amongst which we may mention in the first place the 
suppression, in the month of August, of the carriage of private goods on 
the railways, and, after the resumption of this service, the entire lack at 
first, and afterwards the insufficient supply, of closed trucks, so that despatch 
had to be made in open trucks. 

It was not possible to meet the demand for chemical manures in 
autumn as there was no importation of these manures from Germany. The 
prices of cattle foods rose considerably, partly owing to the exportation 
to Germany. The situation of the Milling Consortiums is now very un¬ 
favourable, owing to the lack of grain and the high prices asked for it. The 
sale of agricultural produce has been less affected by these disturbances; 
com, rye, oats, hay for straw, livestock and in some provinces even cheeses, 
could be supplied to the army ; only those provinces that usually export 
livestock, amongst which the Tyrol and Vorarlberg are the most important, 
have suffered considerable losses in this department. We have already spoken 
of the dairy societies. The distilleries (Brennereigenossenschaften) of 
co-operative character were obliged to reduce their production owing to 
the increased price of potatoes and barley. 

Altogether, we may say that all the agricultural consortiums are work¬ 
ing regularly and that, in spite of many difficulties, they continue their 
business as far as is possible ; up to the present the agricultural co-operative 
societies have not suffered too severely. 

It is clear that the general situation of agriculture has an appreciable 
effect also on all the branches of agricultural co-operation. We shall 
note here in this connection that the prices for livestock and meat have not 
been greatly affected ; it is otherwise with milk, butter, fruit, vegetables, 
wine and poultry; the price of eggs rose owing to the export to Germany 
and the diminished importation. 

We must, finally, note the action of the Government in its orders 
and decrees in respect to the reduction of the utilisation of grain and 
potatoes for distilling; the utilisation of barley, potatoes and maize for 
bread, and the limitation of the slaughter of calves. The Government 
suspended the tax on grain, and forbade its exportation. By Order of the 
Department of Commerce, in agreement with the Departments of Agriculture 
and Home Affairs, issued on December 28th., 1914, maximum prices 
were fixed for wheat, rye, barley and maize, varying with the provinces, 
and coming into force on the 10th. of December. By order of the same 
Departments, of date of December 19th., 1914, Boll. I,. I. No. 345, 
maximum prices were also fixed for potatoes, also varying with the pro¬ 
vinces. This order came into force on December 23rd., 1914. 

A few words must be said as to the participation of the agricultural con¬ 
sortiums in the Austrian War Doan. The amount subscribed by the agri¬ 
cultural co-operative societies we are considering and in the first place, 
therefore, by the Rural Banks, was comparatively large. For the purpose, 
the Government amended the provisions of the moratorium decree in 
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regard to the Raiffeisen Banks; § 5 of the moratorium decree of November 
25th., 1914 abrogated, for purposes of the war loan, the provision by which 
the withdrawals of deposits in the Rural Banks were limited to the amount 
of 50 crs. a month and, for the purposes of the national subscription of 
the loan, permitted withdrawal of the entire deposit. We have not yet 
precise information as to the amount subscribed by the co-operative agri¬ 
cultural institutes ; however, according to the notices already published, 
it may be said that between 25,000,000 crs. and 30,000,000, crs. have 
been subscribed. Considering the objects of agricultural co-operation 
for personal credit, the constitution of societies with these objects and 
the mode in which they work, the “ Oesterreichische landwirtschaftliche 
Genossenschaftspresse ”, organ of the General Federation of Austrian Agri¬ 
cultural Consortiums, expresses its doubt whether agricultural co-ope¬ 
ration has not gone beyond the utmost limits of its financial resources 
in subscribing so largely. 



CANADA. 


CO-OPERATIVE LEGISLATION IN CANADA (i). 

By T. K. Doherty, 

Commissioner for Canada of the International Institute of Agriculture. 


In other articles (2) reference has been made to the formation under 
provincial laws of co-operative societies for the purposes of marketing grain 
and fruit and the purchase of supplies required in conducting the business 
of the members. Provincial laws providing for incorporation of co-operative 
associations for other purposes (if the co-operative credit banks or " caisses 
populaires”, established chiefly in the Province of Quebec, be excepted) are 
not of such economic importance, but a brief survey of that legislation may be 
of interest. 


§ j. Co-operative dairy legislation. 


Dairy associations either for the manufacture of butter or cheese or both 
are organized under provincial laws which are more or less uniform. Provi¬ 
sion is generally made that five or more patrons may form a company with 
a capital of $1,000 and upwards divided into shares of $5 to $25 each. In 
some companies each share carries a vote, and in others the rule is one man, 
one vote. Usually there is a fixed charge for manufacturing varying accord¬ 
ing to the size of the factory, and this charge furnishes the company with 
its working expenses and its dividends as profits are available. Where no di¬ 
vidends are paid the manufacturers’ charge is fixed each year with a view to 
meeting current expenses only. 

It has not been the practice to purchase the milk outright. The product 
belongs to the milk suppliers and they receive usually once a month the value 
of all the cheese or butter, less the manufacturing charge. The factories are 
not grouped into federations co-operatively, as the Jrish Societies are, with 


(1) For a more detailed study of this subject by the same author, see the Agricultural 
Gazette of Canada, May, 1914. 

(2) See Bulletin of Economic and Social Intelligence, October, 19x1, 44 Agricultural Organ¬ 
isation in Canada, ” and June, 1914, “ The Saskatchewan Co-operative Elevator Company. * * 
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a central society to attend to the marketing, which, as well as the collective 
purchase of supplies, is carried out on a large scale with consequent economic 
results. In Canada a salesman is appointed by the patrons to attend on cer¬ 
tain appointed days meetings of the Butter and Cheese Boards where the 
patrons meet the commission merchants and sell to the highest bidder. 
Recently a few factories in the Province of Quebec have combined to market 
their product in Montreal. 


§ 2. Other co-operative legislation. * 

^ Legislation regarding other forms of agricultural co-operation is more 
diversified and it will be necessary to consider each province separately. 


(a) British Columbia. 

The Agricultural Associations Act provides for the formation, with share 
capital and limited liability, of associations for production as well as for sale 
of nearly every product of the farm, as well as for the purchase of supplies 
In fact they may be organized for any purpose which may be approved by 
the Minister of Agriculture having for its object the development of 
agriculture. A shareholder may have shares to an amount mentioned in the 
by-laws but not to exceed one-quarter of the share capital. Shares are 
transferable subject to the consent and approval of the association and 
each share carries a vote . 

vSection 44 of the Act provides : ‘'An association shall be deemed to be 
formed upon the co-operative system if provision in made by its constitution 
and by- laws for securing to all producers who are members of the as¬ 
sociation a share in the profits of the association in proportion to the value 
of the produce supplied by them, after payment of a dividend upon the 
capital stock not exceeding six per centum per annum. Provision shall also 
be made for enabling all producers in the district to become members of 
the association by limiting the number of shares to be held by any single 
member, or by other effective regulations. ” 


(b) Alberta. 

The Co-operative Associations Act (Chapter 12 of the Statutes ot 1913) 
provides for incorporation of associations of limited liability “ for the purpose 
of carrying on any labour, or fulfilling the requirements of any contract or 
undertaking, by or on behalf of labourers, or for the purpose of conducting 
and carrying on any co-operative store or business, wholesale or retail. ” The 
number of shares to be issued is unlimited, but each member has but one 
vote. There is provision for the payment of interest on the paid up portion 
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of the shares ; the net earnings over and above that may be applied to 
any lawful purpose. Any two or more associations may amalgamate. 


(c) Saskatchewan. 

The Saskatchewan Agricultural Co-operative Associations Act (Chapter 
62, 1913) provides for the formation of associations for the purposes of the 
purchasing or selling of live stock, farm products or supplies on the co-op¬ 
erative plan. The word " supplies ” is interpreted to mean building and 
fencing material, flour, feed and such other commodities as may be shipped 
in car lots and distributed from a warehouse, but is not to be interpreted as 
applying to a retail business. f 

Seventy-five per cent of the shareholders must be agriculturists. 
There is provision for the single vote , for the creation of a reserve fund 
equalling at least 30 % of the paid up capital ; payment of interest on the 
capital stock not exceeding 6 % ; division of the remaining profits among 
the patrons in proportion to the volume of business done. 


(d) Manitoba . 

The Co-operative Associations Act (Chapter 36, Revised Statutes of 
1902) provides for limited liability associations “ for the purpose of carrying 
on any labour, trade or business, whether wholesale or retail, except the 
working of mines, minerals, or quarries, and the business of banking or 
insurance. ” 


(e) Ontario. 

In Ontario, where many co-operative societies flourish, there is no spe¬ 
cial co-operative law. Co-operation is secured under a general clause of 
the General Stock Companies Act by applying to the Provincial Secretary. 
Under this arrangement a great deal of latitude is permitted as to consti¬ 
tution, by-laws, rules and regulations. The Department of Agriculture 
adopted certain model by-laws which are particularly recommended, but 
the by-laws do not form part of the letters patent and can be amended 
to suit the needs of the associations. 


; (f) Quebec . 

Farmers' clubs co-operative societies are provided for by Section 8 
of the Revised Statutes of 1909; stock breeding syndicates by Section 9 
and co-operative agricultural associations by Section 12, amended by the 
Statutes of 1912. The economic activities of the various associations 
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formed under these Acts have not yet attained important proportions. 
Much more important are the associations formed under the Co-operative 
Syndicates Act, Section 19 of the Revised Statutes of 1909. The co¬ 
operative credit banks styled “ caisses populaires, ” to which reference 
has been made, are established in the Province under this Act. Co-opera¬ 
tive syndicates may be formed for consumption, production, and credit. 
They are in the nature of joint stock companies with limited liability 
with the declared object of " studying, protecting and defending the eco¬ 
nomic interests of the labouring classes, and for that purpose buying and 
re-selling to the members such articles as are necessary for the support and 
for the industrial works of the members, opening up credits for them and 
making loans to them ; establishing works in common for the associates 
^r authorizing them to devote themselves to processes of production and 
to the selling of the products thereof either collectively or individually. ” 
Farmers' clubs and agricultural societies may acquire shares under the 
Co-operative Syndicates Act. 

A Board of Management of five members appointed at the general 
meeting transact all the the business of the associations. The activities of 
this Board are subject to a Board of Supervision. Then a Board of Credit 
of three members absolutely controls loans. The one-man-one-vote rule 
and other recognized co-operative features prevail. Although the pro¬ 
visions of the Act do not indicate that they were particularly designed for 
the farmers, nevertheless, farming communities in the Province have 
taken full advantage of the Act, especially for the organization of the co¬ 
operative credit institutions just referred to. The formation of these 
banks under the guidance of their founder, Mr. Alphonse Desjardins, pre¬ 
ceded by several years the passing of the Syndicates Act. It is understood 
that this Act was enacted chiefly to promote the establishment of these 
banks and the co-operative economic activities of their members. 


(f) Prince Edward! Island . 

There is no general Act providing for co-operation. However, the Co¬ 
operative Fruit Company and the Co-operative Egg and Poultry Associa¬ 
tion, incorporated under special Acts, have been attended by marked suc¬ 
cess. Under the latter Act local egg and poultry circles are organized on 
a purely co-operative basis and the local units have been federated for eco¬ 
nomic purposes of common advantage. The Dominion Department of 
Agriculture, through the Live Stock Branch, has collaborated actively 
with the Provincial Department in designing the requisite legislative and 
regulatory measures, besides furnishing the services of two or three experts 
who are continually in attendance. The work done on the Island, involv¬ 
ing the formation and federation of sixty-four Circles, is typical of other 
similar work being successfully accomplished in nearly every province of 
the Dominion. 
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(g) New Brunswick. 

No co-operative legislation exists. However, the members of many 
of the ordinary agricultural societies occasionally co-operate for certain 
purposes. Nearly all of them buy pure bred live stock and improved seeds 
for the benefit of their members, and some of them deal quite extensively 
in fertilizers. 


(b) Nova Scotia. 

The cultivation of fruit is the leading farm industry in this Province? 
hence the United Fruit Company of Nova Scotia, Limited, already referred 
to, is of paramount importance. However, the Act under the authority 
of which this Company has been formed provides facilities for the incor¬ 
poration of companies for purposes other than fruit culture. The law 
provides for the formation of local independent units and for their feder¬ 
ation into central companies. 

5 By Chapter 22 of the Statutes of 1912, amended by Chapter 63 of the 
Statutes of 1913, any number of companies, not less than ten, incorporated 
under the provisions of Chapter 33 of the Statutes of 1908 entitled “ An 
Act to facilitate the incorporation of Farmers' Fruit, Produce and Ware¬ 
house Associations, " or for a like purpose under the “ Nova Scotia Com¬ 
panies Act, " if authorized by its memorandum of association so to do, 
may form themselves into a Central Company for the following purposes, 
namely: 

“ (a) buying, selling, bartering, taking on consignment or disposing 
of on consignment and packing and dealing in fruit, fodder and other farm 
produce as well as fertilizer and artificial manures cf all kinds : arsenate of 
lead, spraying materials and all kinds of insecticides and fungicides, power 
spraying outfits, hand pumps and all other commodities or material in¬ 
cidental to the use of the same, nails, pulp heads, paper and all material 
necessary for the purpose of packing fruit and farm produce, flour, feeds 
and all milling produce, seeds, farming implements, tools and waggons, 
and all manner of merchandise. 

( b ) warehousing the same, as well with cold storage as otherwise, 
and marketing and transporting the same and carrying on the business of 
of warehousemen and shippers of such fruit, fodder and other farm 
produce. " 

The Local is a limited joint stock company with a capital of at least 
$ x,ooo, of which one-half must be subscribed. The shareholder is en¬ 
titled to one vote for each share of stock, and there is no limit to the number 
of shares he may hold. Notwithstanding these provisions are not of the 
purely co-operative type, the members are practically producers only and 
save profits which would otherwise go to the middlemen. Every local 
company becomes a shareholder in the Central Company with which it is 
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affiliated and is entitled to representation at the annual meeting by three 
delegates. The Directors of the Central appoint a Board of Management 
for all the business transactions of the Company. Dividends may be 
declared from the profits of the Company to the shareholders in proportion 
to the amount paid up on their respective shares, or the profits at the dis¬ 
cretion of the Directors may be used for any business purpose within the 
powers of the Company or to create a reserve fund. 

Under this general Act, besides the United Fruit Company of Nova 
Scotia, Iyimited, and its thirty odd affiliated companies, a large number of 
farmers' and fruit packers' associations have been formed and are in suc¬ 
cessful operation. A number of these conduct farmers' stores in which all 
softs o£ commodities, including seeds and fertilisers, are bought and sold. 




DENMARK. 


RECENT PROGRESS 

OF CO-OPERATIVE DISTRIBUTIVE ASSOCIATIONS. 
(Communicated by Our Official Corespondent). 


With reference to the detailed account of the development and 
situation of the Danish co-operative distributive societies, published by 
us in the number of this Bulletin for September, ign, we shall give 
below the principal results of the work of the Common Union of these 
societies for the year 1913 (the corresponding information for the year 
1912 was published in our number for February, 1914). 

On December 31st., 1912, 1,309 associations (1), or almost all those 
existing in Denmark, belonged to the Common Union . The number of 
their members was 184,569. 

A year later, on December 31st., 1913, it was found that 50 other 
associations with 9,768 members had united with these. We may see 
from the following figures what advance this movement has made since 
1896. 



Number 

of 

associations 
affiliated 
to the union 

Number 

of 

members 
of the 
associations 

Total 

business 

done 

(in minions 
of ctowns) 

1896. 

. 3^0 

51.777 (2) 

4.2 

1903. 

. 852 

115,872 

19.8 

1905. 

. 1,029 

143.031 

26.3 

1910. 

. 1,259 

177.519 

46.1 

1911. 

. 1,286 

181,326 

48.8 

1912. 

. U 3®9 

184,569 

55-5 

I 9 I 3 . 

. 1,359 

* 94.337 

62.0 


(1) Figures given by the Common Union. These figures do not quite correspond with 
the results of the Census of 1910 (Statistisk Aarbog, 1913, p. 134), 

(2) Year 1899. 
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Their reserve funds, which on December 31st,, 19x0 amounted to 
2,775,000 crs., on December 31st., 1911 amounted to 3,250,000 crs., on 
December 31st., 1912 to 3,657,000 crs., and on December 31st., 1913 to 
3,987,000 crs. 

The Common Union is not exclusively engaged in commerce ; the 
attention it gives to industry is fairly considerable. The following table 
gives an idea of the importance of the business operations of its various 
departments : 


Commercial 


Colonial Produce Department. . . 


Manufacturing » 

Implements » 

Seed » 

Timber » 

Wine n 

Heavy Goods » 

Cycles 

Total . 


Industrial 


Coffee Roasting. 

Chocolate Making. 

Sugar Refining. 

Tobacco and Cigar Factory. 

Rope Making. 

Soap Making. 

Technical Chemical Factory . . . . 

Knitted Goods Factory. 

Spice Milling. 

Tea Department. 

Total . . . 

Margarine Factory. 

Total . . . 


A ctivity. 

Total operations In millions of crowns. 


1913 

1912 

19II 

1910 

1909 

40.47 

38.95 

34-05 

32.84 

29.9O 

4-59 

3 - 9 6 

3-57 

3.00 

2.68 

3-69 

3 . 2 1 

2.92 

2.62 

2.37 

2.44 

2.40 

2.13 

2.17 

i -75 

0.22 

0.18 

0.13 

0.15 

0.14 

0.2 7 

0.23 

0.21 

0.I9 

0.20 

0.27 

0.2 7 

0.22 

0.22 

0.21 

0.21 

O.I4 

O.O9 

0.15 

0.l6 

52.16 

49-34 

43-32 

41-34 

37-41 

Activity. 





Total 

operations in millions of crowns 

1913 

1912 

1911 

1910 

1909 

2.71 

2.49 

2.14 

I.76 

i -57 

0.63 

0.53 

0.47 

0.44 

0-39 

0.30 

0.2 7 

0.23 

0.22 

O.I9 

0 

VJ 

00 

O.7O 

O.64 

0.57 

0.52 

0.44 

o -43 

O.36 

0.34 

0-34 

0.88 

o -93 

O.9O 

0.81 

0-73 

0.24 

0.24 

0.22 

0.20 

0.17 

0.17 

0.13 

0.13 

O.OQ 

0.08 

0.32 

0.28 

0.25 

0.23 

0.19 

0.16 

0.15 

O.14 

O.I4 

0.13 

6.63 

6.15 

5-48 

4.80 

4 - 3 i 

3*1 

— 


— 

— 

9.84 

6.15 

5-48 

4.80 

4 - 3 i 
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As we see, there was an increase in the amount of business in every 
department, in 1913, and the profits amounted to 3,048/300 crs. The 
associations belonging to the Union received 5 V2 % on the amount of 
purchases giving right to dividends, or 2,207,000 crs. (1) on the amount 
of 40,122,000 crs. (see the corresponding figures for the previous years) : 

Total Profits Dividend 


— % 

crowns — 

1899. 304.799 3V2 

1903. 790.966 4 V2 

1905. i.i72,59 8 5 

19 10 . 2,346,775 5 

1911 .r . 2,706,382 6 

19*2. 2,846,372 5 v 2 

19*3. 3,048,009 5V2 


Finally, we reproduce the balance sheets of the Union for January 
1st., 1911, 1912, 1913 and 1914 : 


Balance Sheets of the Common Union. 


Credits. 




Millions 

of crowns 

on January ist., 



1914 

19 J 3 

1912 

19U 

Stock of Goods . . . 


. 6.76 

6.23 

5-99 

5-05 

Cash. 


0.06 

0.05 

0.05 

0.06 

Fixtures . 


0.29 

0.39 

0.27 

0.38 

Land. 


• 4 -i 9 

3 - 5 i 

3-15 

3 -i 3 

Various Debtors . . . 


• 8.37 

8.44 

7.60 

6.62 


Total . . 

. 19.67 

18.62 

17.06 

15-24 


(1) The balance was placed to the reserve fund. 
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Debits. 


Co-operative Account. 

Reserve Fund » . 

Dividend » . 

Loans » . 

Insurance Account (against Fall in Prices) 
Depreciation in Value of Buildings. . . 

Insurance Account (Seed). 

Insurance Account. 

Renewals. 

Loans on Land. 

Various Creditors. 

Balance from Previous Year. 

Net Credit Balance. 


Millions of crowns on January 1st, 
1914 —^rr 1912 igir 


0.78 

0.77 

3-99 

3.66 

0.15 

0.20 

2.90 

2.91 

0.20 

0.20 

3.00 

2.50 

0.07 

0.07 

O.IO 

O.IO 

0.50 

0.50 

131 

r -34 

3-58 

3-49 

0.04 

0.03 

3°5 

1 t0 
bo 

i Ui 

19.67 

18.62 


0.76 

0.68 

3-25 

2.78 

0.16 

0.15 

2.77 

2.63 

0.20 

0.20 

2.25 

2.00 

0.07 

0.07 

O.IO 

O.IO 


i -35 1-37 


3-36 

2.8 7 

0.08 

O.O4 

2.7T 

2.85 

17.06 

15.24 


Total . 
















RUSSIA. 


MUTUAL CREDIT SOCIETIES IN RUSSIA ON JANUARY ist., 1914. 


The " Special Office for the Business the Credit Societies 
(Oco6oHHa.fi Kannejiapni no KpcyuiTHoft L IacTii) lias just published its Return 
of the Balance Sheets of the Mutual Credit Societies of Russia as they 
stood on January 1st., 1914. (Cbo,t»> Ba. r rancoBb OomecTB'B BaariMHaro Kpe’uiTa 
m> Pocciu 11a 1 unnapH i9i4:ro rona). 

At first sight this “ Return ” seems to consist merely of a dry enumer¬ 
ation in alphabetical order of the places in which the 1,108 Mutual Credit 
Societies of Russia were working at the above date, showing the year of 
the foundation of each society, the total number of its members, and the 
chief data respecting its balance sheet at the beginning of the current year. 

But if we look a little more closely, and take the trouble to classify^ 
these various details, not according to localities in alphabetical order but 
grouping them systematically, if, in short, we compare them with the 
corresponding details for preceding years, — (these“ Returns’* are regularly 
published twice a year) —* we shall obtain a complete and most eloquent 
statement of the general character and progressive development of this 
kind of credit association in the Empire of the Czars. 

The oldest of these associations now in existence bears the name of 
the " Petrograd Premier Society of Mutual Credit ”, and was founded 
exactly fifty years ago in 1864; the statement in question will therefore 
give at the same time a clear idea of the evolution during half a century 
of one of the most successful economic institutions of Russia. 

We have seen that the total number of Mutual Credit Societies working 
in the Empire on the first of January of the current year (1914) was 1,108 
Of this number 39 were working in the two capitals, 29 in Petrograd and 10 in 
Moscow. In the chief towns of the provinces (governments) there w r ere 
in all 172; the remaining 879 were established in provincial towns, in 
villages or in the country. 

This division will in itself be sufficient to show the importance of 
mutual credit societies in the rural economy of Russia, but this importance 
will appear much more clearly if we compare the figures just quoted with 
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the corresponding figures for one of the preceding years, for instance, with 
those for the year ending on January 1st, 1911. 

At that date the geographcal distribution of the localities in which 
the Mutual Credit Societies were established was as follows: in capitals 27, 
chief citiesof provinces 126, other provincial towns and country districts45i. 
In other words, during the last three years alone the net increase in the 
total number of Mutual Credit Societies was 40.7 % for the two capitals 
and 36.5% for the total number of chief towns of provinces. But in 
the provincial towns and in the country, in short, in the rural districts the 
corresponding net increase is twice as great as in centres purely urban, 
that is to say 99 %. 

And let us observe that the proportion is substantially the same when 
instead of the number of societies, we consider the total number of members. 
Indeed in the same period of time, we find here a net increase of 33 % for 
the capitals (36,000 members in 1911 against 48,000 in 1914); for the 
chief citiesof provinces the increase is 43.1 % (116,000 members in 19x1 
against 166,000 in 1914). But in the rural centres and in the country the 
total number of members rises from 219,000 in 1911 to 419,000 in 1914, 
representing a net increase of 91.3% in three years. It is therefore 
incontestably among the rural population of the Empire that the idea of 
mutual credit association is most welcomed, and is most actively dis¬ 
seminated. 

The close connection existing between the development of mutual 
credit societies in Russia and that of rural economy in general throughout 
the Empire is strikingly shown by a comparison between the important 
dates of the economic history of Russia from the beginning of the present 
half century and the progressive rise in the numbers in the column of the 
following table which shows the increase of the mutual credit societies at 
present in existence. 
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Progress of the Russian Mutual Credit Societies. (1864-1914)- 

Number 

of 

Societies 



From this table it will readily be seen that the increase in the 
number of these societies, very insignificant from 1875 to 1895, became 
more important in the period of general evolution, more especially 
agrarian, following the peace with Japan. This increase became still 
more pronounced when the preparations for the great agrarian reform of 
the Stolypin Ministry began. Finally, the increase continued regularly 
when the first practical results of this beneficent reform began to be felt. 

Let us now extract, still from the “ Return ” above quoted, some 
particulars respecting the financial labours of the mutual credit societies 
considered as a whole. And with regard to this it must be remembered 
that the “Return” only takes into account those societies which were 
working on January 1st, 1914, ignoring absolutely those which for one 
reason or another had ceased to exist. 

We know that the oldest of these societies is that which was founded 
in 1S64 in Petrograd, the capital of the Empire, under the name of the 
“ Petrograd Premier Society of Mutual Credit The second (dating 
from 1866) in chronological order w r as established at Kharkov, the chief 
town of the province of the same, name in an eminently agricultural centre. 

* The third, founded two years later, is also in a large town of an 
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Agricultural district, viz. Odessa. The fourth, dating from i860, is notable 
as not being in a large city, but in the market town of Borisogliebsk, in 
the province of Tambov. The fifth was founded in the same year at 
Rostov on the Don. 

It is clear that the advantages of the new institution were first 
appreciated in the vast agricultural region of the south of the Empire. The 
table given below indicates year by year, and separately for the two periods 
of 25 years forming the half century now under consideration, the further 
development of these societies. The attentive reader will without difficulty 
extract from this a supplementary series of interesting facts. 

Progressive Development of Mutual Credit Societies in Russia. (1864-1914). 
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The number of members of the various societies of mutual credit oil 
the first January of the current year varied from 49 in the Society of Kolo- 
grywo in the province of Kostroma to 8,113 in the" Petrograd Premier 
Society of Mutual Credit ” already more than once referred to as the oldest 
of all. But this does not by any means signify that the number of members 
depends on the age of the societies. The best proof to the contrary is 
that the society of Kologrywo, which, as just stated, is the smallest of all, 
is nevertheless one of the oldest, having been founded in the year 1875. 
In this particular case, the limited number of the members may be explained 
by the small population to be found in a remote district, in others the reason 
is the special character of the society, as, for example in the case of the 
" Mutual Credit Society of Proprietors of Real Estate ” of Moscow, which 
has only 97 members. 

On the whole, the Russian credit societies have relatively many mem¬ 
bers. The average number is 379 and though it is true that 44 societies have 
less than too members, there are on the other hand 138 which have more 
than 1,000. The local division of these is worthy of notice : 


Societies coni presin 



more than 


Capitals 

Large Towns 

Provinces 

Total 

1,000 

members 


. . . 8 

48 

52 

108 

2,000 

,, 


. . . I 

8 

6 

15 

3,000 

* , 


. . . 1 

2 

2 

5 

4,000 

,, 



3 

4 

7 

5,000 

,, 



- ■ 

I 

I 

6,000 

,, 


. . . I 


— 

I 

7,000 

,, 


. . .- 



— 

8,000 

» 


. . . I 

— 

— 

I 



Total 

. . . 12 

(>I 

65 

138 


Let us observe that some of the larger mutual credit societies are 
to be found in cities, such as Odessa and Lodz, which, though under pro¬ 
vincial administration, are not considered of less importance than the chief 
urban centres of Russia, }^et it is not the less true that others of these large 
societies are purely rural in character. Such, for instance, is the Society 
of Gadiatsch in the province of Poltava, with 4,351 membtis, and that of 
Potschaevo in Volhynia with 4,510 members. In general, and these two 
cities may serve as examples to prove it, the number of members of the 
associations of mutual credit is in direct relation with the more or less 
agricultural character of the locality in which they are established. From 
consideration of the number of members of these societies, we shall pass to 
their relative importance according to the total balance sheets of each, 
which also show considerable differences. 

On the first of January of the present year the total balance sheets 
of all the mutual credit societies of the Empire, taken en bloc , showed an 
amount of 1,059,695,500 roubles, that is in round numbers 2,820,000,000 
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francs, giving an average of 956,680 roubles, that is 2,545,620 francs, for each 
of the 1,108 societies. 

Taking the various balance sheets separately, the first place must be 
given to the " Society of Mutual Credit of Merchants of Moscow ” which 
showed an amount of 64,500,000 roubles, that is to say 172,000,000 francs. 
On the other hand, the lowest place belongs to the “ Society of Mutual 
Credit of Kolpino ” (Province of Petrograd) founded in 1913, which shows 
no more than 4,100 roubles. 

Nevertheless, we may observe that such differences from the average 
are relatively rare. Those societies which have done a business of more 
their 10,000,000 roubles are only eleven in number, and one of these, the 
“ Premier Petrograd Society of Mutual Credit”, only did a total business 
of 36,000,000 roubles. Similarly, the number of societies that have done 
a very small business, of less than 10,000 roubles, is only seven altogether. 
And the fact that all of them were founded in the course of the year 1913 
is a certain proof that this small business is only a temporary matter and 
due to the societies in question not having had time to develop. 

Altogether and in spite of some very considerable but exceptional differ¬ 
ences, the amount of business done in the large majority of the Russian 
mutual credit societies varies comparatively little from the average of 
956,680 roubles given above. Thus, the total number of societiesthat have 
a business of more than 1,000,000 roubles, that is to say exceeding the 
average by about 50,000 roubles, is hardly 229. 

Of these 229, 26 work in the two capitals, 100 in chief towns of provinces 
and the rest, 103, in small towns, hamlets and country districts, showing 
once more the considerable part played by the mutual credit societies 
in Russian rural life. 

Let us close this brief account of mutual credit in the Empire of the 
Tsars with the following tables which will complete the general in¬ 
formation in regard to the development of these institutions during the 
last three years and their balance sheets for the first of January of the 
current year. 



NOTICES OE SOME RECENT PUBLICATIONS RELATING 
TO CO-OPERATION AND ASSOCIATION. 


GENERAL. 


DUGAR£ON (A). : Ee Ble et le Pain. Cooperation et integration (Corn and Bread. Co-oper¬ 
ation and Integration). " Revue d’cconomie politique.** Paris, No. 3, May-June, 1914. 
page 289 and No. 4. July-August, 1914, page 421. 

Defining economic integration as the " union of the various successive 
processes of production and sale of a product in one harmonious whole, ” 
the Author passes on to examine the attempts made in the various countries 
to apply the principle in the production and sale of bread, on the part of 
the millers and dealers in alimentary produce and also of the bakers, the 
consumers of bread and the grain farmers. An ample study is made of 
the work of the co-operative mill and bakery of Condom (Gers). 


CANADA. 


Handbook of Women’s Institutes with Report of Advisory Board. Province of British 
Columbia. Department of Agriculture (Women’s Institutes). Bulletin No. ,54. Printed 
by Order of the legislative Assembly of British Columbia, Victoria, 1914, 208 pp., 8vo. 


Everyone who S3'tnpathizes with the North American Women s Instit¬ 
utes , working for the intellectual and economic progress of the women 
of the agricultural classes and the improvement of the conditions under 
which they live, must be interested in this publication of the British Co¬ 
lumbian Agricultural Department. If it is not a handbook in the strict 
sense of the word (as the systematic treatment of the matter, proper to 
handbooks, is not to be found in it), it is a most interesting collection of 
statistics, returns, reports of meetings, rules of associations and laws and 
decrees regulating them. A glance through the book will reveal all the 
modest but valuable work of these associations, which occupy themselves 
with the health of the houses, the diffusion of methods for the facilitation 
of household duties and for obtaining better returns from poultry improve¬ 
ment and beekeeping; and will be above all convinced of the immense 
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advantage these associations may have for women who have but shortly 
immigrated to a new country such as British Columbia. In fact these 
institutions have helped them, in places far from the large centres of popul 
ation, to form acquaintances and friendships based on active and honor¬ 
able co-operation. 


NORWAY. 


OVERAAE (Hans) : Samvvirke foretagender i Norge (Co-operative Institutions in Norway ). 

Published by the “ Kgl. Selskap for Norges Vel, ” Kristiania, 1914, pp.143, 8vo. illustrated. 

As co-operation in Norway meets with many obstacles owing to the 
nature of the country, the sparse population, and the difficulty of trans¬ 
port, it has not developed to the same extent there as in the other Scandin¬ 
avian countries. However, it is not on that ground less deserving of 
consideration, for even in Norway the results attained by the co-operative 
institutions have been very considerable. This is shown in the book on 
Norwegian Co-operative societies we have before us. Of the co-operative 
societies for production in 1912-1913, the dairies and cheese dairies alone 
did a business of 26,000,000 crs.; of the co-operative purchase societies, 
the “ Landhusholdingsselskapernes Fselleskjop ” alone did a business of 
6,662,151 crs. Altogether the total business done by all the societies in the 
year was 62,374,298 crs. 

Overaae’s book gives a simple but clear and orderly description of the 
work of the various Norwegian Co-operative institutes, whether for produc¬ 
tion, purchase, sale or consumption. A special chapter is devoted to the 
Cristiania “ Farmers' House,” the splendid edifice built for the head quar¬ 
ters of the principal agricultural associations of Norway. 

The book begins with a brief introduction giving the information 
required for an understanding of the historical development of the Nor¬ 
wegian co-operative societies and at the end are tw r o diagrams showing the 
distribution of the co-operative societies in the various parts of the country. 




Part II: Insurance and Thrift 


SWITZERLAND. 


DEVELOPMENT OF AGRICULTURAL INSURANCE 
IN REQENT YEARS, 

by Dr. G. Rocca. 


In the 32nd. volume of this Bulletin (1) a full account was given of 
the work of the agricultural insurance societies in Switzerland in 1911, 
according to information obtained from official reports and private sources; 
in the following pages we shall complete the above account, with the help 
of additional statistics given in the last report of the Federal Insurance 
Office for 1912 or kindly supplied to us by the most important Swiss hail 
insurance Society, the Societe Suisse of Zurich. 

It will be well to remember that the two principal branches of agri¬ 
cultural insurance undertaken in Switzerland are hail and livestock insur¬ 
ance ; hail insurance, however, is undertaken by private businesses alone, 
while by the side of the private livestock insurance businesses, there are 
public cantonal insurance institutes with which the farmers are obliged by 
law to insure their livestock. We shall principally occupy ourselves 
with the work of the private societies. 

The societies undertaking these two branches of insurance have all 
taken the legal form of mutual societies; in August, 1912, the Federal 
Council authorized a German Society, limited by shares, the “ Perleberger ", 
to insure livestock in Switzerland, but only in 1913 did it actually commence 
operations in the territory of the Confederation. 

We must further say that, except for the associations, the sphere of 
action of which is limited to certain districts, all the private agricultural 


(l) No. 8, August, 1913, page 69. 
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insurance undertakings are regulated, like the rest insuring life and insuring 
against losses, by the law of Jiine 25th., 1885, which subjects them to the 
control of a Government Office with headquarters at Berne, and the law 
of April 2nd., 1908, which establishes the principal conditions of policy 
in a manner from which no variation is allowed. 

In order to be authorized to work in Switzerland, the private insurance 
societies must submit to the Federal Council documents showing the fund¬ 
amental basis and the general conditions of their work; thus, for example, 
they must show whether they have foundation capital, present a copy of 
their rules, and specially state whether the persons assured or arranging 
insurance are liable for all the losses of the year and in what degree. 
Further, hail insurance societies, like livestock insurance societies, must 
inform the Federal Council in regard to the principles on which they, 
proceed in calculating the reserve fund to meet losses already reported, 
but not yet entirely compensated at the end of the year, and the refunds 
to be made on premiums not yet due and on premiums paid in advance. 

Once authorized for work, an insurance society must every year present 
a report to the Federal Council, showing the progress made by the society 
during the year, the amount of the premiums collected, the number of 
disasters reported and the amount of claims paid, the area covered by the 
operations, and the amount of the reinsurance business. With this report 
there must also be presented the profit and loss account and the balance 
sheet. Finally, all the insurance societies and their general representatives 
must, by article 8 of the 1885 law, at the request of the Supervision Office, 
provide further information in regard to every branch of their adminis¬ 
tration and present their books and registers for inspection. Bythe same law 
contravention of the above rules is punishable by heavy fines and even 
by arrest. 

The reports of the Federal Office for the Supervision of Private Insur¬ 
ance Businesses do not, however, only give bare statistics, but contain 
important observations on the problems of technical and legal nature 
of greatest interest for students and for practical insurance men. The 
27th. report furnishes information in regard to the work done by the various 
insurance societies of Switzerland in 1912. 


§ 1. Livestock insurance societies. 


For many years the insurance of livestock has only been undertaken 
by mutual societies: the Mutuelle Chevaline Suisse (Swiss Horse Society) 
of Lausanne, the Badische Pferdever sicker ungsanstalt a . G . (Baden Horse 
Insurance Institute, Limited by Shares, of Carlsruhe and the GaranHe fede¬ 
rate (Federal Guarantee) of Paris. 

The two first only insure horses, the third also horned cattle and sheep. 
The principal risks against which these societies insure are: the death of 
the animal, in consequence of disease, of accident, of operations performed 
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by a licensed veterinary surgeon or castration; slaughter, when a disease 
or accident renders the animal useless, or when ordered by a competent 
authority (the board of management of the society or a licensed veterinary 
surgeon); and, finally, diminution of value owing to disease or accident, 
rendering the animal unfit for the special use which it served, according 
to the insurance policy, without its slaughter being necessary. 

.The financial results for the year 1912 were better than those for the 
preceding year. The policies at the end of 1912 represented altogether 
an amount of 16,102,775 frs. (against 16,486,985 frs. at the end of 1911, 
and 16,091,418 frs, at the end of 1910); against this slight decrease in 1912 
on the amount shown for 1911, we may, however, place an increase in that 
of the premiums collected (635,972 frs. in 1912, 619,727 frs. in 1911). The 
claims paid amounted to 482,214 frs., varying little from those for the 
two preceding years. 

As in 1910 and 1911, the bad quality of the cattle food contributed 
to increase the number of losses, especially through colic and diseases of 
the digestive organs ; there was also an increase in the number of animals 
suffering from old age and tuberculosis, whilst that of the horses affected 
with asthma, exceptionally' high in 1911, in 1912 hardly exceeded the 
average. 

The report of the Federal Office shows that the Mutuelle chevaline 
suisse was able again in 1912, as in the preceding year, to pay the policy 
holders suffering losses 75 % of the amount assured, in accordance with the 
conditions of the policies, without having to call for supplementary premiums. 
Since its foundation (1901) up to the present day the society has had no need 
to resort to such a measure in order to pay claims. In 1912 it w:is even 
able to place 964.80 frs. to the reserve fund and reduce its working expenses 
as compared with the preceding year (in 1911, these were 20.8% of the 
premiums; in 1912, 20.3 °/o) • The number of horses insured was 374, for 
a total amount of 471,705 frs. 

The Badische Pferdcversicherungsanstalt a G. was also able to manage 
without calling for supplementary premiums, and placed an amount of 
32,388.86 frs. to the reserve fund. The horses insured in 1912 were 243, 
for an amount of 529,954 frs. The working expenses for the year amounted 
to 19 % of the premiums. 

The Gar antic federate claims from its members exemption from pay¬ 
ment of 20% of the amount assured, so that in cases of loss the compens¬ 
ation can never exceed 80 % of the amount assured. In 1912, the aver¬ 
age compensation paid both for horses and horned cattle was hardly 
57.6 %. The report adds that this extremely low percentage is a con¬ 
sequence of the high ^working expenses of the society; in 1912 they came to 
42.5 % of the premiums. It is enough to compare this amount with those 
already given for the other two societies, to convince ourselves how high 
these working expenses are. The society transacts business also in France, 
Algeria and Belgium, and in the last mentioned country it was able to pay 
claims to the amount of 80 % of the value assured. 
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(a) Profit and Doss Account 

! 


1 
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Mutudle ckemine 

Suisse 1 
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.Malt I 

Gamtie Flifalt 


fr, c. j 

l,c j 

fr. c, 

Revenue, 




Brought Forward from Previous Year . . 

- 

j 

' * 176,64 

Reserve Fund for Current Risks. 

■Cl - 

440,190.25 

(2) 16,000,00 

Reserve Fund for Claims. 

7,400.00 

■17,146.5.1 

- 

Premiums Collected. 

i 221,849,30! 

1,217,7482 

823,681# 

Profits on Investments. 

369.IO 

22,730.20 

3 , 520 . 3 c 

Policy Dues. 
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4,530.88 
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Other Revenue. 

~ 
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31,380,00 

Total. 

j 234,615.40 

1 , 7 * 3 , 5«.53 

874758.59 

Expenditure, 
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Claims Paid. 

176,878,3° 
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491 , 117,76 

Commission and Agency Expenses 
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129 , 434 .4 1 

M 1 , 434*73 

General Expenses and Taxes. 

22,638.40 
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208,696.09 

Dosses through Fall in Value of Securities. . 
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- 

Reserve Fund for Current Risks. 

h - . 
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Sinking Fund. 

... 

Other Expenses.. 

! __ 
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I 3 , 509 .n 

874 . 758.59 

Total. 
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Credit Balance . 

j 
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61.381,34 

i 

Debit Balance . 

j 

- 

— . j 

Distribution of Profits : 




To the Regular Reserve Fund. 

964.80 

61,381.34 

, ; 


(1) The Society lias no reserve fund for current risks, as the insurance year corresponds with the Working 
l 2) These figures refer only to contracts passed In Switzerland, 

{3) Placed to the Reserve Fund, 


Immut Societies in 1912 , 
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(ft) Balance sheets 
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In this table showing the profit and loss accounts and the balance 
sheets of these three societies, the financial results for the year 1912 are 
clearly shown; the figures refer to the whole of the business, and thus 
include transactions conducted in Germany, in the case of the Badische 
Pferdeversickerungsanstalt and those conducted in France, Algeria and 
Belgium in the case of the Garantie Federate. 

It is also worthy of remark that the Mutuelle chevaline invests all 
its available funds (15,852.50 frs.) in State guaranteed securities, while 
the Badische Pferdever sicker ungsanstalt a G. f out of a total amount of 
151,700.62 frs., invests 94,183.12 frs. in Government securities and 57,517.50 
frs. in bonds issued by banks, railways and other industrial societies and 
the Garantie Federate , out of a total of 107,807 frs., invests 82,655 frs. in 
State guaranteed securities, 22,416 frs. in communal or departmental # 
bonds and 2,736 frs. in other securities. 

As already mentioned, livestock insurance is undertaken not only 
by the three above named societies, but also by numerous local societies, 
not under the supervision of the Federal Office, but dependent on the 
cantonal authorities. In the study published in the 32nd. number of this 
Bulletin (August, 1913), we gave the revenue and expenditure of 321 local 
livestock insurance societies of the canton of Berne, as an example of the 
financial results of this form of organization. 

It must also be remembered that by the federal law of December 22nd., 
1893, for the improvement of agricultural conditions, when a canton or 
an association of owners of livestock decides that insurance shall be made 
compulsory in a special territory (commune, district or canton), the Confed¬ 
eration shall grant, through the medium of the cantons, subventions equal 
in amount to those the same cantons grant to the local banks. In 1912 as 
man} as 17 cantons profited by this and received subventions ; some of 
them simply made insurance compulsory and ordered that an insurance 
society should be formed for the purpose in every commune or group of 
communes, others made insurance compulsory in the territory of the canton, 
or in a district or commune when the majority of the farmers concerned, 
united in an association, pronounce themselves in favour of this form of 
organization. The subventions of the cantons to the local banks vary from 
20 % to 30 % of the premiums collected. 

In Table II we show the progress made by this insurance in the various 
cantons and the amount of the cantonal and federal subventions. It is 
reproduced from the report of the Federal Department of Commerce, In¬ 
dustry and Agriculture; in the case of the cantons for which the report 
does not show the amount assured, the Federal Insurance Office has made an 
approximate calculation based on the average for the other cantons. The 
average value of large livestock per head was fixed at 500 fr. ; that of small 
livestock at 85 fr. ; that of a goat at 36 fr. From the table we see that the 
businesses subventioned chiefly insure large livestock or horned cattle ; in 
1912 the amount insured on large livestock was 388,150,258 frs. ; on small 
livestock and goats 2,531,504 frs. 



Table II. — Subventions Granted for Livestock Insurance in 1912 
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The above table further shows that the average amount of the cantonal 
subvention was 1.24 fr. per head of large livestock insured and 0.40 fr. 
per head of small livestock or per goat. The general average was 1.20 fr. 
per head and the Confederation, for its part, contributed an equal amount. 
Fast year the general average was slightly higher, 1.24 fr. per head of 
livestock (1.30 fr. per head of large and 0.41 fr. per head of small livestock). 


§ 2. Hail insurance societies. 


For many years hail insurance has been undertaken by only two.nation-' 
al mutual societies : the Societe Suisse d'assurance contre la grele (Swiss Hail 
Insurance Societ}^) of Zurich and the Paragrele of Neuchatel. The first 
transacts business in the whole territory of the Confederation and insures 
airagricultural produce; the field of the second is limited to the canton of 
Neuchatel and it only insures vineyards. 

The report of the Federal Supervision Office declares that the weather 
in the year 1912 was exceptionally varied. " An extraordinarily mild 
winter, almost without snow storms. March even warmer, with plentiful 
rains introducing a very early spring, arrested by cold and dry weather 
in April. May and June were as usual. The summer was very variable, 
rainy and cold and various crops suffered considerably. October and 
November were rather cold. Finally, in December the weather was 
temperate and rainy. 

Under these circumstances the year did not present serious hail risks. 
The statistics of the Swiss Meteorological Office show that in 1912 the 
hailstorms were about half as many as in the preceding year. Heavy 
hail was registered for only 22 days : 518 communes suffered. The storms 
were distributed over 210 districts. We must also take into consideration 
the local hailstorms only damaging one or two communes; storms limited 
in this way were registered as occurring on 21 days and 39 communes 
suffered. However, the above number of communes is not to be taken as 
the actual total; it is arrived at by adding up the number of the various 
communes (or districts) affected by each storm ; and so a single commune 
(or district) may be counted more than once. ” 

In 1912, the heaviest hailstorms occurred on June 6th. (in the terri¬ 
tory of 41 communes), June 23rd. (48 communes), July 6th. (47 communes) 
July 28th. (125 communes) and August 10th. (57 communes). In 1913, as 
reported by the management of the Societe Suisse , hailstorms were very 
numerous in the territory in which this society works, 499 communes suf¬ 
fered, 355 in a single day ; there were two days of hail in 101 communes, 

3 days in 30, 4 days in 7, 5 days in 2, 6 days in 1, 7 days in 2 and 8 days in 
another. The earliest losses were reported on April 5th. and the latest on 
September 14th., and that day the losses were heaviest: in fact in this year, 
.1913, the heaviest hailstorms occurred on : 
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May 31st. . . losses estimated at 

July 27th. . . 

August 29th. . ,, 

September 1st. 

September 14th. ,, ,, ,, 


102,661.40 frs. (915 reports). 
45,285.10 „ 

67,425.40 „ 

70,798.90 ,, (715 reports) 

221,956.70 ,, (1,676 reports) 


Altogether the Societe Suisse registered 60 days of hail in 1913 
(44 in 1912) as follows : 


April . . 

3 days with losses estimated at frs. 

83.00 

May. . . 

11 „ „ ,• „ „ 

180,629.90 

June . . 

15 „ -■ „ .. „ „ 

59,378.90 

July. . . 

11 „ ,, ,, 

107,613.50 

August . 

12 „ „ ,, ,. „ „ 

132 , 737 . TO 

September 

8 „ „ .. 

301 , 243.30 

Total . . 

60 days with losses estimated at frs. 

781,684.70 


The cantons in which the losses were most serious were those of Berne 
and Lucerne (in which the claims amounted respectively to 292, 501.70 frs. 
and 183,837 60 frs); an exhaustive study on the geographical distribu¬ 
tion of hail in Switzerland has been published by Dr. Maurer, Director 
of the Central Meteorological Office of Zurich, and some of the conclusions 
come to by him were reproduced in an article published in the 34th. volume 
of this Bulletin (October 1913, p. 51). In 1912 the total amount of the 
claims paid by the Societe Suisse was 650,840.80 frs., which is far less than 
in 1913 ; again, in 19T2 about three fourths of the losses during the entire 
year were due to only four days of hail (June 6th. and 23rd., July 28th., and 
August iotli.). As the reports of losses accumulate in this way in a few days, 
the work of estimation becomes more difficult and, both in 1912 and in the 
following year, it had often to be interrupted, owing to persistent rains; be¬ 
sides, in the case of certain kinds of produce, such as fruit, grapes and 
cattle foods, controversies often arise in regard to the estimated yield. 

The following figures show the progress made by the Societe Suisse 
in the three years, 1911-13 : 


(a) Societe Suisse : 

1911 

(1) Number of Policies 61.93 

frs. 

(2) Amount Assured . 71,322,080 

(3) Premiums Collected 1,138,311.80 

(4) Claims Paid . . . 1,419,553.10 


1912 

65361 

frs. 

79,857,960 

1,353.783-60 

650,840.80 


1913 

63.407 

frs. 

71,173,020 

1 , 049,82370 

781,684.70 
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From the above figures we see that 1912 was a good year for the society; 
in 1913, however, there was an appreciable decrease in the amounts assured 
and, consequently, in the premiums collected; the decrease in the amounts 
assured was specially observable in the case of fruit, 5,365,380 frs., vines, 
2,897,180 frs. and grain, 1,674,100 frs. ; already in the previous year 
there had been a great decrease in the number of vineyards insured, which 
proves the seriousness of the crisis through which Swiss agriculture is 
passing. In 1913, there was an increase in the amounts assured on cattle 
foods (1,014,524 frs.), vegetables (174,800 frs.), potatoes, other hoed crops 
and miscellaneous produce (74,020 frs.). 

The average amount assured per policy decreased from 1,222 frs. in 

1912 to 1,122 frs.; and this is easy to understand when we remember that^ 

1913 was a bad year for Swiss agriculture in every respect, meteorological, 
agricultural and commercial. 

For the Paragrele we shall only give the figures for 1911 and 1912. 

(b) Paragrele : 19 « 1912 


(1) Number of Policies. . 677 604 

fts. frs. 

(2) Amounts Assured . . 718,210.85 661,386.65 

(3) Premiums Collected . 86,355.30 39,807.20 

(4) Claims Paid.171,328.80 3,785.80 


The reserve fund increased from 92,775 frs. in 1911 to 133,500 frs. 
in 1912; like the Societe Suisse , the Paragrelc has no reserve against current 
risks, as the insurance year and the working year terminate at the same date. 
It placed 3,456.45 frs. to the reserve fund for claims in course of settlement; 
the commissions and agency expenses amounted in 1912 to 1,334.15 frs.; 
the general expenses including taxes to 3,796.68 frs.; the proportion of 
the amount of the commissions and expenditure to that of the premiums 
collected was 12.9 %. We shall return to the subject of the financial 
conditions of the Societe Suisse in the following section. 

The report of the Federal Office, finally, shows the subventions granted 
by the Cantons and the Confederation for the extension of hail insurance, 
in terms of art. 13 of the federal law of December 22nd., 1893, on the 
improvement of agriculture, and art. 76 of the Regulations of July 10th., 
1894, for the application of the law. 

The subvention given by the Confederation is intended for those 
cantons that facilitate and encourage the extension of hail insurance, 
undertaking to pay the cost of the policies on their own account, contri¬ 
buting to the payment of premiums or constituting a reserve capital. 
The federal subvention may never exceed the amount granted by the 
canton. 

In 1912 the cantons that granted subventions were 21; only four, Uri, 
Glarus, Ticino and Orisons gave none, and thus the farmers insuring their 
produce in these cantons received no subvention from the Federation. 
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Generally, the cantons undertake on their own account to pay the costs of 
the policies or a part of the premiums (varying from 15 % to 40 %)> and 
the Confederation repays them half the amount of this expenditure, as is 
seen in Table III: 

The development of hail insurance encounters special difficulties in 
Switzerland. Dr. Rohrbeck in his book on the organization of hail insurance 
has given an excellent summary of them : while, on the one hand, the risks 
of hail are exceptionally serious in this country, on the other, the cultivated 
area to be insured is very small. 

The total area of Switzerland is a little more than half that of Bavaria. 
In addition, the constant increase of livestock improvement leads to a 
diminished cultivation of grain, but grass and cattle foods suffer little from 
hail and consequently in the regions least exposed to it the necessity of 
insuring them is not even felt, while, if the cultivation of grain is decreas¬ 
ing, on the other hand, there is an increase in the cultivation of fruit, and 
vegetables and vines. Those products must, therefore, be insured that 
are very easily damaged by hail or afford the farmer a good revenue. 
Consequently, in Switzerland a diminution in the amounts assured causes 
the amount of the premiums to vary considerably. 

The history of hail insurance in Switzerland is, therefore, singularly 
instructive. A mutual society was founded in 1825 at Berne, but it was 
always in financial difficulties and in 1850, owing to the competition of foreign 
societies, it had to go into liquidation. The fate of a society founded at 
Lucerne in 1836 was similar, notwithstanding that the Canton had granted 
it an annual subvention, first of 1,200 frs. and then of 2,000 frs. In 1857, 
it ceased working, never having been able to pay the claims on it in full. 
Similarly, a Government institute, enjoying a monopoly, founded by the 
canton of Fribourg in 1847, was obliged in 1880 to }deld the field to foreign 
societies; experience showed that the territory of a canton was too restricted 
for a strong insurance institute. 

Between 1850 and 1880 hail insurance was undertaken in Switzerland 
chiefly by foreign, German and Austrian, societies; the field of the Magde - 
burger , a society limited by shares, was exceptionally large. But the idea 
that a national mutual society would more easily win the confidence of the 
farmers was not slow in making its way, although another cantonal society 
for the insurance of vineyards, the Paragrele , which is still working to¬ 
day, was founded in 1875, and favourers of a cantonal institute were not 
lacking, even in the canton of Zurich. 

In 1879 there was founded in Zurich what was called a committee of 
intercantonal initiative to start active propaganda among all the Swiss agri¬ 
cultural associations in behalf of the constitution of a national mutual society 
and, on April 4th., 1880, the Societe Suisse was definitely constituted. 

Finally, before we give the chief principles sanctioned in the rules and 
the conditions of insurance in this society, it will be well to remark that as 
far back as 1880 it was proposed by some to make insurance against hail 
in public cantonal institutes or private societies compulsory by law. This 
idea, rejected by the Commission entrusted with the constitution of the 
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Societe Suisse, has again often been brought forward in later years and two 
proposals for compulsory cantonal hail insurance, one for the canton of 
Vaud, the other for that of Ticino, have been amply dealt with in this 
Bulletin (1). 

And at the general meeting of the Societe Suisse in 1913 the question 
of the advisability or otherwise of making hail insurance compulsory by law 
was again raised ; but in the report presented at the next meeting in 1914, 
the management of the Society declared that, in view of the statistics avail¬ 
able, if it were desired to make hail insurance compulsory in Switzerland, 
it would be necessary to make the premiums higher than they are at pre¬ 
sent in the Societe Suisse. 


§ 3. Administrative organization oe the societe suissk d'assurance 

CONTRE I, A GRELE (SWISS HA IE INSURANCE SOCIETY). 


The rules of the “Societe Suisse", in which the functions of the vari¬ 
ous executive authorities of the society are defined, have been often re¬ 
vised, in 1892, in 1895 and 1896, in 1898, in 1900, etc.; those now in force 
were passed at the general meeting of March 21st., 1909, and approved by 
the Federal Council on April 6th. of the same year. 

Some general provisions contained in the first chapter of the Rules, 
although not properly regarding the administrative organization of the society 
deserve to the noted. Thus article 1 lays it down that the society, as a 
mutual association, is regulated by chapter 27 of the Federal Code of Bonds 
of 1881. “ Its object is not to make profits, but 011I} to compensate its own 
members for losses caused by hail to agricultural produce within the limits 
of the rules and the conditions of insurance. The capital of the associ¬ 
ation is the sole guarantee it offers, the members have no personal liability 
for the obligations of the society. ” 

By article 3 the operations of the society are limited to the territory of 
the Swiss Confederation; at its start, indeed, it extended its business to other 
countries, especially to Wiirttemberg, Baden and Alsace, but, after the heavy 
hail storms of 1880, which emperilled the future of the society, it was de¬ 
cided no longer to undertake foreign risks. 

Any persons desirous of becoming members must sign a form of applic¬ 
ation for insurance : in this they accept the provisions of the rules and the 
conditions of insurance and undertake to pay the supplementary premiums 
and taxes eventually necessary to meet the losses and the expenses of the 
business. Members may be admitted individually or collectively; in the 
latter case, which is specially advantageous for small farmers, as they can 
in this way make a saving on the cost of the policy, special insurance con¬ 
ditions are established, according to the circumstances. 




(1) See vol. 26, January, 1913, and vol. 34, October, 1913. 
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Unless there are vices of form or irregularities in the application for 
insurance, such as to give rise to serious error, membership commences 
from midday of the day following that on which the application reaches 
the management of the Society, before payment of the premium and the 
costs of the policy. The^management may refuse applications for insurance, 
stating the reasons for such refusal and the applicant may appeal to the 
Council of Administration. 

For resignation, notice of denunciation of the insurance contract must 
be forwarded before the first of November. The society may also denounce 
contract within the same term. In the early years of the society the term 
for denunciation, as in almost all the German societies undertaking this 
branch of insurance at that date, expired on the first of September. In 
1900, the rules were revised and the term extended generally from Septem¬ 
ber 1st. to October 1st.; in the case of members who had suffered losses it 
was extended to November 10th., and, in that of those whose premiums were 
increased, to May 15th. of the 3 ear in which the increase came into operation. 
The existing rule, fixing November 1st. as the general limit for the term for 
denunciation, has extended the right of members to denounce. 

The executive authorities of the society are : (1) the general meeting; 
(2) the district meetings; (3) the Council of Administration ; (4) the commit¬ 
tee of examiners of accounts ; (5) the managing director ; (6) the agents. 
We shall not consider the details of their work, but only* indicate the special 
features of the administrative organization of the society, distinguishing 
it from the majority of insurance societies working in other countries. 

The general meetings of members are ordinal or extraordinar3 r , the 
ordinary meetings are called every year, at latest in March, the extra¬ 
ordinary are called in accordance with a decision of the Council of Admin¬ 
istration or on the demand of a fifth of the number of district delegates. 

The character of public utility enjoyed by the society is confirmed b} r 
the manner of its composition; article 13of the rules, in fact, declares that 
“ the general meeting shall consist of delegates appointed for three years 
at the district meetings. The members of the Council of Administration, 
the examiners of accounts, the managing director, a representative of the 
Federal Council and one for each of the Cantons that grant subventions, 
have a right to attend the meeting. 

" Only the delegates of the district meetings, the members of the Coun¬ 
cil of Administration and the examiners of accounts may vote. ” We shall 
hereafter have an opportunity of examining the system of subventions adopt¬ 
ed by the Confederation and the cantons for the encouragement of hail 
insurance ; for the present it is enough to say that, just in consequence of 
the grant of subsidies to this class of thrift, the cantons also expressed 
a desire to have representatives on the Council of Administration of 
the society so as to exercise a certain supervision over its work. So 
since 1895, the representatives of the cantons have been admitted to the 
general meeting, with right to speak but not to vote. 

The general meeting has to appoint the members of the Council of Ad¬ 
ministration, and the examiners of accounts, to approve the balance sheet, 
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to deal with eventual complaints, etc. The delegates to the general meet¬ 
ing have a right to a travelling allowance. 

Article 23 of the Rules provides that “ special insurance districts 
shall be created in the various cantons in accordance with the mumber 
of the members and the local circumstances. ” The members resident in 
the districts unite in district meetings whenever circumstances require it, 
but at least once every three years, in autumn. Every district meeting 
appoints, for a period of three years, a committee consisting of a president, 
a vice president and a secretary. The president conducts the current 
business and calls the meetings. 

Every district meeting, when there are not more than 250 policy holders 
in the district, appoints a delegate to the general meeting together with his 
deputy; if, in the district there are more than 250 policy holders, two deleg¬ 
ates and two deputies are appointed. The delegates are appointed for three 
years by a majority of the votes of those present. Only members are 
eligible. 

This system of constituting the general meeting of delegates, which 
we should be glad to see followed by the large mutual societies of Italy, has 
given good results; in the annual reports of the Societe Suisse we do not find 
record of any serious differences among the various groups of members, 
as often happens in smaller societies (1). The last general meeting held 
on March ist., 1914, as always, at Zurich, was attended by 222 delegates, 

The number of delegates per district meeting was limited to two in 
1892 ; up to 1895, it w r as sufficient for the district to have 100 members in 
order for it to be authorized to send two delegates to the general meeting; 
in 1895 this number w'as raised to 200 and in 1900 again to 250, on account 
of the continued extension of the society and in order not to have too large 
meetings. 

The Council of Administration consists of 11 members, appointed for 
three years at the general meeting, who may be re-elected immediately. 
If any one of them ceases to be a member of the council during the working 
year, the next general meeting appoints his substitute, while, by r the rules 
in force previous to the present ones, the Council itself had to substitute him. 

Among the duties of the Council of Administration, let us mention : 
the carrying out of the decisions of the general meeting, the examination 
of the safe, decision as to the amount of the supplementary premiums and 
eventual contributions to the reserve fund, and also with regard to the in¬ 
vestment of the profits and the capital and the conclusion of reinsurance 
contracts ; the division of the sphere of action of the society into insurance 
districts, the establishment of the conditions of insurance and the premium 
tariffs, the appointment of the managing director, experts, etc. 


(1) In Italy the constitution of delegates’ meetings has only been requested in the case of 
the tontine Societies (art. 8 of Law no. 533 of July 7th., 1907). 
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Every year, in its first session, after the ordinary general meeting, the 
Council appoints from among its own members a president, a vice-presid¬ 
ent and a secretary. 

The Committee of Examiners of Accounts consists of three members and 
two deputies, appointed for three years at the general meeting. Its duty 
is to examine the books and the balance sheets and to report to the general 
meeting on the whole course of business. 

Both the members of the Council of Administration and the Commit¬ 
tee of Examiners of Accounts have a right to counters for every meeting 
attended and to the payment of their travelling expenses. 

The immediate management of the business is entrusted to a man¬ 
aging director , who is appointed by the Council of Administration for a term of 
6 years and can be immediately re-elected. He is charged tq» see that all 
the provisions of the rules, the insurance conditions and the instructions 
he receives from the Council are observed and carried out and is respons¬ 
ible for this part of the business. Before 1895, the managing director appoint¬ 
ed and dismissed the agents and the experts; since then the Council of 
Administration is entrusted with the duty. 

The managing director represents the society with third parties; for 
some more important administrative acts, such as the purchase and sale of 
real estate, constitution and cancellation of mortgages, the grant of loans, the 
issue of bonds or bills of exchange, the conclusion and denunciation of con¬ 
tracts of reinsurance or lease, proceedings at law, etc., authorization in 
writing from one of the members of the Council of Administration is 
required. 

The staff is not numerous, since in 1913 the total amount paid in salar¬ 
ies was not much more than 50,000 frs.; besides the managing director, 
there is a vice-director, a chief accountant and about ten other officials; 
in the period of greatest activity, when the contracts are being renewed or 
losses being reported, temporary assistance is obtained. 

In order to obtain new members, every insurance business has to make 
use of paid agents who inform the public of the advantages of a particular 
kind of thrift, and, by persistence and suggestion, induce people to insure. 
In the competition between the various undertakings, the victory very 
probably falls to the society that has the best group of agents. 

Even in this connection the history of the Societe Suisse is most instruc¬ 
tive : in the early years of its activity it had local agents charged to arrange 
insurance, only indirectly through the principal agencies in the chief tow ns 
of the cantons, which were entrusted with the issue of the policies. 

But already in 1882, the management, desirous of reducing the 
working expenses, began to enter into direct relations with the local 
agencies, keeping the issue of the policies in its own hands. 

The experiment was satisfactory. In the report it made out for the 25th. 
working year, in 1904, from which we derive our information, it is stated 
that not only by the suppression of the principal agencies was a saving 
of time and money obtained, but the other agents could be paid at a 
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higher rate, and their zeal thus Stimulated. In special meetings, held in 
1889 and 1890, in various cantons, the agents received the necessary in¬ 
structions for the proper accomplishment of the task with which they were 
entrusted and the public agencies were all got rid of. 

In 1904, in the 21 cantons in which the society worked, there were 
289 agencies. Whilst up to 1900 they were not obliged to give any guarantee, 
article 46 of the existing rules requires them to give security for the collec¬ 
tion of the premiums with which they are entrusted. The amount is fixed 
by the Council of Administration. 

The number of agents varies in the different districts according to 
the requirements; they are bound to answer questions with regard to tariffs, 
to give out application forms and receive them duly filled in. They are 
ixOt authorized to assume obligations or to conclude contracts in the name 
of the society or to receive reports of losses or denunciations of contracts, 
valid for the society. The Rules expressly state — and the provision is 
also inserted in the policy — that if the agent undertakes to draw up 
proposals for insurance, or to draw up and forward reports of losses, he 
acts exclusively as the representative of the insured party. 

The Societe Suisse has not a special office with permanent officials 
for the settlement of claims. As the cases arise, it charges trustworthy 
farmers to deal with them on their giving security of impartiality and com¬ 
petence ; in addition to this, in agreement with the schools of agriculture 
of the various cantons, it has organized special courses of instruction in 
estimating damage caused by hail. In 1904 the list of the persons who 
declared themselves ready to assist in the estimation of damages as experts 
of the society or representatives of the policy holders included 145 names. 


§4. Technical and financial organization ok the “societe suisse 

D’ASSURANCE CONTRE LA GRELK ” (SWISS HAIL INSURANCE SOCIETY). 

While the principles in accordance with which the society is adminis¬ 
tered are to be found in the Rules, in the insurance conditions we find in¬ 
dicated the standards adopted by it in the selection of risks, in the estab¬ 
lishment of premiums and the settlement of claims; on all these principles 
the technique of hail insurance is based. It is the result of many years' 
experience in every insurance undertaking and very often the Societe 
Suisse has had to amend and improve, in accordance with the disetates 
of experience, its insurance conditions, in which the technique of every 
branch of insurance finds its expression. 

It must be further stated that, as already indicated, the federal law of 
April 2nd., 1908 on insurance contracts contains several provisions in regard 
to the object of the insurance, the payment of the premium and the estimation 
of losses, which, as they are of a compulsory nature, cannot be departed from 
by the contracting parties. The insurance societies working in Switzer¬ 
land have therefore to bring their insurance conditions into conformity m 
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with the law, and art. 12 of the conditions of the Societe Suisse declare ex¬ 
pressly that the society has no other obligations in respect to the policy 
holder beyond those contained in the policy and in eventual schedules, sub¬ 
ject always to the imperative provisions of the federal law on insurance 
contract. 

So much premised, we shall give here not all the technical details of 
the work of the Societe Suisse, but only some of the principles by which 
it is inspired, which seem to us most deserving of study, distributing them 
in three groups, according as they refer to the selection and determination 
of risks, the payment of premiums and the estimation of losses. 

(a) Selection and specification of risks. — In the case of grass and cattle 
foods, it has been decided to make a rule of insuring the whole year's crop.- 
an exact indication being given of the value of each cutting. Kach butting 
is considered separately as a special crop. 

Beetroot whether grown for sugar or for cattle food is only insured from 
the first of June and the insurance is based only on the quantity and not 
on the quality of the produce. Up to 1900 this crop were only insured 
from June 15th. 

To prevent the farmers only insuring the crops most liable to suffer 
from hail, it is laid down that the insurance shall cover all the utilisable 
portions of the crop, and hence, in the case of grain, also the straw. 
The value of the straw is fixed as follows: (1) for wheat, rye, (winter and 
March grains) and spelt at a third of the amount assured ; (2) for barley, 
oats, buchwheat, millet and other March grains, at a fourth; (3) for ole¬ 
aginous and leguminous plants, maize and cattle foods for seed, at a 
tenth ; (1) at the desire of the policy holder the value of the straw may be 
reduced. 

In the case of vineyards the society does not insure against damage to 
plants and tendrils, but only the fruit and even in the case of fruit 
—* except as regards table grapes — it only considers the quantity not 
the quality. In the application for insurance the yield per hectare must 
be stated ; the amount assured is calculated on the value of the w r ine 
not on that of the grapes. If the vintage, after being insured, is destroyed 
or damaged by a spring frost, the policy is cancelled and the premium 
refunded, provided application be made for it within the 12 days following 
the frost and that in the mean time the vineyard is not damaged by hail. 
By this provision the farmer is induced to insure in the early months of 
the year. 

The insurance of vineyards always gives rise to many difficulties and 
it is in the field of vineyard insurance, and fruit insurance, we find the 
number of members insuring varies most considerably from year to year ; 
unlike many other societies, the Societe Suisse insures grapes even before 


(1) Compare the rules for insurance of straw in the Bavarian Insurance Institute as 
shown in the 44th. volume of this Bulletin (August, 1914), p. 64. 




Table IV. — Amounts Assured on Each Kind of Crop in proportion to the Total 
Amounts Assured by the “ Societe Suisse d' Assurance centre la grele . ” 
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the vines flower, securing its members against disasters that occur even 
before May 21st. 

Fruit is, as a rule, on the contrary, insured from that date; in the 
application, the number of trees must be shown separately for each farm 
and each kind of fruit (apples, pears, cherries, etc.). 

From the above table published by the Societe Suisse for its 25th. 
working year, it will be seen what was the proportion of each crop to the 
total amount assured, in the years 1880-1904. It is to be observed that, 
with the diminished cultivation of grain in Switzerland, the amounts assured 
on grain are also slowly decreasing, whilst increasing amounts are insured 
on cattle foods and potatoes. In addition to the crops included in the 
table, the society insures tobacco, every kind of vegetable, garden and 
market garden produce, etc. 

In the applications for insurance, on the forms for which the motto of 
the society is printed: “ One for all, all for one ", special indication must be 
made of the area and boundaries of the farms the crops of which are insured, 
the harvest anticipated and the amount assured. The insurance must 
never be a source of fintncial gain for the policy holder, and so the com¬ 
pensation must never exceed the amount of the value the crops would have 
had if not damaged by hail. The application must be renewed every year; 
the first year new members have full liberty to choose which crop they will 
insure; but in subsequent years the same crops must be insured by the 
insurer on the same farms. 

The farmer is bound to insure all his crops of the same character situ¬ 
ated in the same territory of a commune; up to 1895 the policies did not con¬ 
tain this double obligation with regard to the quality and area. The farmer 
is strictly bound to declare the fact expressly if the crops he wishes to in¬ 
sure have already been damaged by hail during the year in course. 

Applications for insurance are accepted up to July 31st. and the 
insurance takes effect from midday of the day following that on which 
the application reaches the management,, on condition, however, that 
the premium and policy charges have been paid. It is also attempted 
to specify the risk in respect of time ; even if the new contract for 
the year in course is not yet concluded, the society binds itself to give 
compensation for all losses occurring before May 21st., except for damage 
to fruit, but on the express condition that the new application (in which 
the value of the crop, as anticipated before the hailstorm, must be 
shown) must be sent to the society accompained by the report of the loss. 
The object of this provision is evidently to maintain in force the contracts 
passed in the previous year and to prevent denunciations of contract; in 
addition, whoever renews his insurance at an early date has this advantage 
that, in case of loss, the compensation is calculated on the basis of the 
amount assured in accordance with the most recent application, instead 
of with that for the preceding year and, finally, also the amount of the 
insured value not compensated is reduced by one half (10 % instead of 
20 %). Notwithstanding this, the number of members who did not renew 
< their contracts before the 21st. of May, 1913, andhadto reportlosses was6o3. 
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The losses suffered after the 20th. of May are only compensated if 
the new contract is already in force ; finally, the contract expires every 
year as soon as the produce is gathered or stacked (in sheaves, ricks, etc.). 

The following table clearly shows the length of the period of hail risks 
in Switzerland and in what months the hailstorms are most frequent and 
most serious; in Italy the period is much longer, and hailstorms are much 
the.most frequent in April and October. 

( b ) Payment of premiums. — The premiums are calculated on the 
basis of the statistics of frequency of hail in the various communes and the 
greater and less liability of the produce assured to suffer from hail. 

Some societies also calculate the premium in proportion to the area 
of the farm assured; the Societe Suisse fixes it in relation to the amount as¬ 
sured. The produce to be assured is grouped in four classes of risks, ac¬ 
cording to itS liability to suffer by hail, and the premium tariff varies for 
each class; within each class again, other sub-classes are formed, correspond¬ 
ing with so many degrees of risk, Thus, for example, the premiums for the 
insurance of grapes vary from a minimum of 4 V 2 % to a maximum of 7 % % 
of the amount assured, with five intermediate rates, whilst the foreign 
societies working in Switzerland before 1885 charged premiums varying 
from 3 y 2 % to 10 % with 7 intermediate rates. 

Together with the premium, the expenses in connection with the policy 
must be paid (1.50 frs.); stamp tax (varying with the cantons) and postage 
(40 cent.); payment must be made in full at latest, when the policy holder 
is notified of the arrival of the policy at the agency and it is consigned 
to him. 

We must further note the provision, contained in the conditions of 
the policy, by which members who for three years have presented no claim 
have a right to a reduction of from 5 % to 20 % on the first annual premium. 

In this way even those policy holders who have paid their premiums for 
some years without receiving any compensation are encouraged to remain 
in the society and at the same time it is hoped in this wa} r to reduce the 
number of reports of slight losses that give no claim to compensation, cause 
the society needless expense and the members only disappointment. In 1912, 
for example, the premiums were reduced in this way 10 % in the case of 
33,874 policies, representing an amount of 55,832.10 frs. 

Every year at the end of the season of hailstorms, the Council of Ad¬ 
ministration makes an investigation in order to see if the revenue from the 
premiums is sufficient to meet the claims and expenditure ; if there is a de¬ 
ficit it decides whether it is necessary to have recourse to a call for supple¬ 
mentary premiums, or to drawing on the reserve fund or to both expedients. 
The supplementary premium is fixed in proportion to the first net premium 
and must be paid within 15 days from the date on which notice is sent to 
the members. It may not be less than 20 % or more than 100 % of the 
first premium. 

Since 1886 the SocietS Suisse has been able to do without such supple¬ 
mentary premiums; but in the early years of its work it was not so. The 
members had to pay an additional amount of 40 % in 1882 and one of 50 % • 



Table V. — Compensation Paid for Losses Caused by Hail in the Years 1880-1904 Distributed according to the Months 

(Societe d’assurance contre la grele). 
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in 1884, of the amounts assured; in 1885, in which year the hailstorms were 
exceptionally serious, and a deficit of as much as 133,000 frs. had to be met, 
the supplementary premiums were fixed at 2.50 frs. per cent of the amounts 
assured (and 5 frs. in the case of vine, fruits, tobacco and hops). 

But the collection of such high supplementary premiums caused much 
complaint in the districts that suffered least from hail, and so in 1886 the 
general meeting of members decided : 

(a) to base the supplementary premium no longer on the amount 
assured, but on that of the first premium, so that the members already pay¬ 
ing high premiums in the districts most exposed to suffer from hail, would 
also have to pay a higher supplementary premium corresponding with the 
higher risk ; 

<(b) to limit the proportion of the supplementary payment to 100 % of 
the net premium. Both these provisions are also sanctioned by the law 
in force. 

We must further show how the amount of the cantonal subvention to 
those insured against hail is fixed ; in Table III, we showed the absolute 
amount of these subventions; most of the cantons refund the policy holders 
their policy expenses, with the special object of diminishing the cost of 
insurance for small amounts, or they undert ake to pay part of the premium. 
So, for example, in 1904, the canton of Zurich refunded the policy ex¬ 
penses up to the amount of 2.10 fr. and granted a percentage ol 20 °/ u of 
the premium. And the canton of Geneva repaid the policy expenses up 
to the amount of 2.40 frs. and granted a subvention of 40 % of the premium. 

Thanks to these subventions, the Socicte Suisse has seen the number of 
its policy holders increase considerably and, while in its first working years 
it was sometimes compelled to refuse new applications in the case of com¬ 
munes indicated as the most exposed, or to fix a maximum amount for in¬ 
surance in these communes (called full insurance), beyond which it would 
not insure, it was later on able to suppress both limitations. And in the 
case of several crops, in various cantons, it was possible, owing to the pro¬ 
gress made by the society, even to reduce the premiums considerably; thus, 
for example, the premiums for the insurance of grapes in the district of 
Hofe (Sclrwyz) were reduced from 10 to 6 %; in the commune of Iierz- 
nach (Aargau) from 8 to 5 %, etc. 

In fixing the premiums, the Council of Administration has also to take 
account of the general economic conditions ; thus, in iQtp in consideration 
of the crisis in Swiss agriculture in the preceding year, it was decided to 
reduce the premiums even further, in the regions least damaged by hail 
and not to increase them in any case even in those in which it w f ould have 
been justified. 

( c) Estimation of losses, — With the object of saving expenses out of 
proportion to the amount of the loss, the insurance conditions establish 
that losses not exceeding 8 % of the value of the crop as estimated by 
the expert shall not be compensated. In addition, from the amount of’ 
the loss recognised as giving claim to compensation, 10 % is deducted; 
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as the policy holders , own risk, on condition however that the total deduc¬ 
tion shall not exceed 7 % of the value of the crop as estimated by the expert. 

Up to 1882 the owners’ risk was calculated at 8 % % and losses ex¬ 
ceeding this amount were compensated in full. But in this way the policy 
holders were encouraged to exaggerate the losses they suffered, and so it 
was held advisable to establish the principle, by which, whoever, for exam] 
pie, has suffered a loss of 30 % must bear the loss of 8 % as his own share 
of the risk just in the same way as when reporting a loss of only 8 %, 
for which he has no right to any compensation. This principle has been 
maintained in all the various revisions of the rules, and the existing policy 
conditions expressly declare that in estimating the amount of compensation 
no account will be taken of losses of less than 8 %. 

The policy holder loses all right to compensation if he purposely con^ 
tributes to the increase of the loss or gives the society false information with 
the object of obtaining illicit gains. 

According to the insurance conditions in force, losses must be reported 
within 72 hours from their occurrence; all the societies require from 
their members the greatest promptitude in reporting losses, as the estim¬ 
ation is easier in proportion to the rapidity with which it is completed. 
In fact, in 1892 it was decided to extend the above term to 96 hours, but 
in 1896 it was again reduced to 72 hours, as it was found the extension of 
the term rendered estimation more difficult. For grapes and fruit the 
term is 144 hours. 

Until the compensation has been settled by the society, the policy 
holder can make no change in respect to the state of the crops damaged; 
only when the produce is so mature that harvesting cannot be postponed, 
he must report the loss within 24 hours from its occurrence, and then can 
commence harvesting. However, in this case, the policy holder must leave 
intact at the four corners and in the middle of the field damaged by hail, 
a sufficient amount of the crop (at least 5 square metres) to allow of an 
estimation of the total loss. 

Payment of compensation is made in accordance with the agreement 
come to between the policy holder and the expert charged with the valu¬ 
ation, or, in case of appeal, as the court of arbitration decides. The arbi¬ 
trators (two in number) are chosed by the parties from a list the Council 
of Administration must make out each year and the conditions of insurance 
in the policy regulate minutely the procedure of the court. Appeals against 
the decision of the arbitrators must be sent to the management immediate¬ 
ly after the decision; the management examines them and transmits 
them to the Council of Administration which gives its decision. The 
policy holder may finally appeal to the general meeting, which decides in 
the last resort; so there is no appeal to the law courts. In fact, however, 
most of the claims are settled by direct agreement between the policy 
holder and the expert of the society ; the number of members who, consider¬ 
ing themselves wronged by the judgment of the expert, make demand for 
arbitration, is very small and this is a proof of the good organization of 
the society. The costs of valuation generally are borne by the society. 
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We now reproduce from a sample forwarded to us by the Sociite 
Suisse, the following model of a report of losses: 


Example of a Report of Losses. 

Reports of losses must be forwarded within 72 hours from their occurrence ; 
in the case of grapes and fruit , within 144 hours. 

The forms are to bt had from the agents free of charge. 

In consequence of a storm on July 14 th. of this year, about 3 p. m, passing 
from south-west to north-east, the agricultural produce insured by policy no. 140 
was damaged as follows : 


o 5- 

If 

go 
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u* 


fond 


: £ « 
Of ; < V 


Crop 


Ares ! 


Wheat' 32 

: [ 

Beet* j 4 7 
root | 

Vines I 2 2 


Estim- ; I 

j atcd 1 i 

!Damage. How Far Advanced j 


3 Fract* 
c : ions V 8 , 

I v» 


were the Crops ? 


At What Date 
was tlie Hai vest 
Expected ? 


I/O 

340 


Third Pair of 
Leaves 

Beginning of the 
Formation of 
the Grapes 


Observations 


j ^2 1 End of Flowering Second Half of j 

j August j 


Beginning of Octo- j 
ber | 

End of October 


In case of my absence, when a loss happens, Mr. . . 
is authorized, as my legal representative, to sign in my name. 


. . . the 


19 : 


Signed: 


* 

* * 

To complete our account of the organization of the Societe Suisse, 
we have only now to refer to the means by which it seeks to ensure that 
its revenue shall always balance its expenditure. 

Article 50 of the Rules lays it down that, to meet unforeseen losses 
and deficits in years of more serious loss a reserve fund must be formed 
with the help of the profits of each working year, interest on capital repre¬ 
sented by it, and any other special revenue. Such revenue must be placed 
to the reserve fund until it amounts to at least one tenth of the amount 
insured the year before. 
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54 SWITZERLAND - INSURANCE AND THRIFT 


In case of deficits, the Council of Administration, assisted by the Com¬ 
mittee of Examiners of Accounts, has to decide whether and to what extent 
deductions must be made from the reserve fund ; however (this limit¬ 
ation was established at the meeting of members in 1900) the deduction, 
the object of which is to obviate the necessity of a call for supplementary 
premiums or at least to limit their amount, may never exceed 25 % of 
the fund. 

Only when the deficit cannot be met, even by a supplementary call 
of 100 % on the premiums and a special contribution of 25 % from the 
reserve fund, when consequently it would be necessary to reduce the 
amounts of compensation given, may larger deductions be made from the 
reserve fund. But, as may be seen from Table VI, the Societe Suisse has never 
been in such straits; it has always been able to meet the claims on it by* r 
deductions from the reserve fund not exceeding the 25 % limit, without call¬ 
ing for supplementary premiums and without reducing the amount of com¬ 
pensation. At the end of 1910, the reserve fund amounted to 3,415,404 frs.; 
after falling, at the end of 1911, to 2,985,527.07 frs., in the following years 
it increased again, so that at the end of 1913 it amounted to 3,832,509.58 frs., 
a figure never before reached. 

In regard to the separate items of expenditure it is well to observe 
that in 1913, for example, the taxes paid by the society amounted only to 
1,569.30 frs. ; up to 1904 they were heavier and the society^ paid that year 
altogether 8,919 frs. (in State, communal and parish taxes), but a law of 
1904 granted the Societe Suisse , as a mutual organization, many exemptions 
and the reserve fund was completely exempted from payment of the tax on 
capital. The amount of 1,569 fr. represents the contribution annually 
paid, in proportion to the premiums collected for the expenditure incurred 
by the Federal Council in the supervision of the insurance societies. The 
contribution by law can not exceed one per mill, of the premiums. 

In 1913 the expenditure in commissions to agents amounted to 
59,040.50 frs.; they received 5% on the net premiums (totalin 1913, 
52,490 frs.) and a premium for new contracts of 2 % of the amount assured 
(totalin 1913, 6,550.50 frs.). In the same year the expenses for valuation 
amounted to 38,388 frs. The reserve fund, which at the end of 1912 
amounted to 3,624,516 frs., increased, as already said, to 3,832,509 frs., 
especially owing to the interest on invested capital (154,449 frs.) and the 
profits of the preceding year (89,883 frs.); in addition, the reserve fund 
is increased by the extraordinary revenue received from fines, the balance 
of the agency accounts, etc. 

In virtue of article 53 of the Rules, ‘‘the Council of Administration 
provides every year for the investment of the reserve funds. The amounts 
must be invested in Government securities or deposited in a State Bank, 
they may not be invested in purchase of securities for the purpose of 
speculation. M 

In 1913, as in the preceding years, the Societe Suisse had invested 
all its funds, depositing 3,613,000 frs. in the Government Banks; 10,000 frs. 
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in bonds of the Zurich Cantonal Bank, as security (i); 1,703,000 frs. are 
deposited in the cantonal Bank of Zurich, in the form of bonds ; 1,050,000 frs. 
are similarly deposited in the Cantonal Bank of Bale ; 450,000 frs. in 
the Cantonal Bank of Thurgau and 100,000 frs. in each of the four cantonal 
banks of Berne, Solothurn, Saint Gall and Vaud. The Societe Suisse 
in this way arranges for a wise geographical distribution of its investments 
in the territory of the Confederation. 

We have frequently mentioned the natural difficulties in the way of 
the development of hail insurance in a country like Switzerland, which 
is so mountainous and so much exposed to suffer from hail, and the Societe 
Suisse deserves praise for having overcome them all by means of the 
principle expressed in its motto: “ One for all, all for one/' which is the 
basis of all mutual organization. Let us hope that it may also extend 
its action in the Cantons in which hail insurance has as yet made less 
progress, especially in those of Southern Switzerland. 


(1) By the above law of June 25th., 1885, on the supervision of private insurance businesses, 
every society, before being authorized to work in Switzerland, must give security, the amount, 
of which is fixed by the Federal Council (See articles 2 and ib of the law : and executive regul¬ 
ations of October 12th., 1886). 





NOTICES OF SOME RECENT PUBLICATIONS 
RELATING TO INSURANCE 


CANADA. 


Abstract of Statements of Insurance Companies in Canada for the Year ended 
December 31st., 1913. Subject to Correction. Printed by Order of Parliament, Ottawa, 
1914, pp. 197 - 

Report of the Superintendent of Insurance of the Dominion of Canada, for the Year 
ended December 31st., 1913. Volume I: Insurance Companies other than lyii'e. Volume II. 
lyifc Insurance Companies, Printed by Order of Parliament. Ottawa, 1914, Vol. I; 
CX.XXIV -f 637 pp. ; Vol. II: CIJV -f 544 PP 

The final Report was preceded by a few months by an “ Abstract 
subject to Correction ”, containing a short report made after examination of 
the statements presented to the Superintendent of Insurance by the various 
companies in regard to the operations conducted by them in Canada. 

The final Report itself consists of two large volumes, of which the 
first contains information in regard to the companies engaged in the various 
branches of insurance, exclusive of life insurance (fire, accident, livestock, 
hail, weather, etc.); the second deals exclusively with life insurance com¬ 
panies. Each of the parts of the work is preceded by an ample introduction 
in which the Superintendent summarises the information relating to the 
business conducted by the various companies considered according to 
their nationality (Canadian, British and United States Societies) in the 
various branches of insurance. Then he reports on the year's legislation 
of greatest importance in connection with the matter, the new and amended 
laws of the Dominion and of the several provinces; the taxes imposed; 
the financial difficulties and failures; and the licences granted. 

After this general information, detailed figures are given in several 
tables in regard to the insurance work of the societies limited by shares in 
the course of the year 1913. 

To give an idea of the importance of the information contained in 
this work it will be enough to reproduce the following particulars relating 
entirely or in part to agriculture : fire insurance (urban and rural) ; claims 
granted in 1913: $14,003,750; premiums collected $25,745,947; hail 
insurance: claims granted $204,916; premiums collected, $336,572; 
livestock insurance: claims granted $81,073; premiums collected $132,438 ; 
tornado insurance : claims granted $5,643 ; premiums collected $29,667; 
weather insurance : claims granted $65,590 ; premiums collected, $81,443. 
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With regard to life insurance, the new policies issued in 1913 amounted 
to 231,608,546 dollars; and the total amount insured was 1,168,590/27 
dollars. 

These figures show the great increase of thrift in Canada and the 
importance of the Insurance Superintendent’s Report. 


UNITED STATES. 


Insurance Iaws of the State of West Virginia. Revised to 1913. 

Annual Report (1913) of the Insurance Department of the State of West Virginia. 

Pamphlets Printed By Authority of the Insurance Commissioner. Charleston, W. Va. f 

1914. * 

These two official publications contain full information as to the 
legal position and the financial situation of Insurance companies of all 
kinds (including Farmers’ Mutual Insurance Companies) doing business 
in West Virginia. The Mutual Companies, eleven in number, insure 
against damage by fire, lightning and tornado. They have, in this 
State, a well-defined legal position under the provisions of an Act of 1908 
(Chapter 32, Special Session 1908). 

Three other companies, described as " Assessment ” Life Insurance 
Companies and insuring their members against death, permanent dis¬ 
ablement and sickness, appear to do business upon mutual principles, 
claims being met by pro rata levies upon the members themselves. 




Part 111: Credit 


ITALV. 


THE WORK OF THE EAND CREDIT INSTITUTES IN 1913. 


SOURCES: 

Cassa di Risparmio in Bologna: Credito Fondiario: Resoconto delVanno 1913 (Savings Dank 
in Bologna: Land Credit: Land Credit Department; Report for the Year 1913) Bologna, Mer- 
lani, 1914. 

Cassa di Riparmio dislle Province Eombarde in Milano: Credito Fondiario: Bilanciocon- 
suntivo dell'anuo 1913 (Savings Bank of the Lombard Provinces in Milan: Land Credit De¬ 
partment: Balance Sheet for the Year 1913) Milan, Reggiani, 1914 

Cassa di Risparmio di V krona : Credito Fondiario : Resoconto delTesercizio 1913 (Verona 
Savings Bank: Land Credit Department: Report for the Year 1913) Verona,Francliini, 1914. 

Credito fondiario sardo in Cagliari: Resoconto dell’anno 1913 (Sardinian Land Credit 
Institute in Cagliari: Report for the Year 1913). 

Istituto Italiano di Credito Fondiario. Relazione: del Consiglio di Amministrazione e dei 
Sindaci sull’erercizio 1913 (Italian Land Credit Institute: Report of the Board of Management 
and Examiners of Accounts for the Working Year 1913). Rome, Bolognesi, 1914. 

Istituto dklle opere Pie di San Paolo in Torino : Credito Fondiario Consuntivo, esercizio 
1913 (San Paolo Institute of “ Opere Pie ” in Turin ; Land Credit Institute , Accounts for 
the Year 1913) Turin. Society Tipografico-Editrice Nazionale, 1914. 

Monte dei Paschi di Siena: Credito Fondiario: Situazione al 31 dicembre 1913 (“ Monte dei 
Paschi ” of Siena. Land Credit Instiitute. Situation on December 31 st., 1913;. Siena. Tip. deU 
PAncora 1914. 


To the information published in the Bulletin for last October on the 
work of the special agricultural credit institutes in 1913, we shall here add 
some particulars of the work done by the land credit institutes in the 
same year. 
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1TAI/V - CREDIT 


§ I. The ITAEIAN EAND CREDIT INSTITUTE. 

In 1913 this institute received 328 applications for loans for a total 
amount of 39,483,500 frs. 

The security offered for 49 % of these loans was urban estate, for 48 % 
rural estate and for 3 % mixed urban and rural estate. 

Adding to the applications for loans presented those remaining over 
for consideration from 1912, (541 applications for a total amount of 
43,443,500 frs.), as well as those again taken into consideration (21 for the 
amount of 2,105,500 frs.) and those in the case ot which application had 
been made for an increase of the amount (7 for 549,500 frs.), in 1913 we 
find a total of 897 applications for credit for an amount of 85,582,000 frs. 

In the course of the year, 176 of these applications were granted and 
loans definitely made for the total amount of 15,202,500 francs. Of these, 86, 
for 7,857,000 frs., were granted on the security of rural estate, especially 
in Apulia (22 loans for 2,042,000 frs.), in Sicily (15 loans for 677,000 frs.), 
in Campania (12 loans for 396,500 frs.), in Umbria (10 loans for 1,143,100 
frs.), in Venetia (3 loans for 1,088,500 frs.) and in Emilia (6 loans for 
1,096,000 frs.); and 90 loans for 7,345,500 frs. on urban estate. 

The above loans granted in 1913 were distributed as follows, according 


to their amounts : 

Number Amount 

frs. 

Up to ... . frs. 10,000 22 166,500 

From 10,000 frs. to.» 20,000 37 569,000 

» 20,000 » ».» 50,000 53 1,842,000 

» 50,000 » ».» 100,000 22 1,546,000 

» 100,000 » ».» 500,000 38 8,244,000 

For more than.» 500,000 4 2,855,000 


176 15,202,500 

According to their term, they were distributed as follows: 


• Years 



Number 

Amount 






frs. 

Between 

10 

and 15 . . . 

. . . . 7 

326,000 

)) 

15 

» 

20 . . . 

. . . . 10 

944.500 

» 

20 

» 

25 . . . 

. . . . 9 

179,000 

» 

25 

» 

30 . . . 

. . . . i 4 

1,049,000 

)) 

30 

)) 

35 • • • • 

... 2 

44,000 

» 

35 

» 

40 . . . 

. . . . 67 

5.343.000 

» 

40 

» 

45 • • • 

. . . . — 

— 

» 

45 

)) 

50 ... . 

... 67 

7,317,000 





176 

15,202,500 
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Finally, in regard to the rate of interest, the loans were distributed as 
follows : 



Number 

Amount 



frs. 

4% Interest .... 

.i 75 

15198,500 

3 %% » • • • • 

. I 

4,000 


176 

15,202,500 


On December 31st., 1913 the value of the mortgages held by the 
Institute amounted to 412,358,231 frs., the value of the land bonds in 
circulation to 149,744,000 frs. and the amount of the loans in course to 
176,046,187 frs. 

On giving a glance at the work previously done by the Institute, we 
find that in twenty three years, that is since 1891, it had lent landholders 
the large amount of 259,000,000 frs., an average of 11,000,000 a year. 

Of the 176,000,000 loans outstanding 011 December 51st., 1913, most, 
that is 54 %, were granted at 3 X / L % ; 38 per cent at 4 %, and only 8 per cent 
at 4 / 2 %. More than half (57 %) were for the southern provinces and 
the islands, 37 for Central Italy and 6 % for North Italy. Further, 
89,000,000 frs. were secured on rural estate and 87,000,000 frs. on urban 
estate ; the latter amount in the two great centres, Rome and Naples, 
the first borrowing 42,000,000 frs. and the second 34,000,000 frs. (1). 


§ 2. IvANJ) CREDIT DEPARTMENTS OP THE SAVINGS BANKS 
OF Mil,AN. BOTOGNA AND VENICE. 


In 1913, 470 applications were made to the Land Credit Department 
of the Savings Bank of the Lombard Provinces for a total amount of 
40,614,000 frs., which added to the 1,191 for 96,472,000 frs. still under 
consideration at the beginning of the year gives a total number of 1,661 
applications for 137,086,000 frs. 

Of these, 280 were granted and loans made for an amount of 18,713,500 
frs. Ninety seven loans for an amount of 7,484,500 frs. were granted on the 
security of rural estate, 181 for the amount of 11,199,000 frs. on that of 
urban estate and 2, for 30,000 frs. on that of rural and urban estate 
together. 


(1) From investigations made in respect to the destination of the loans granted, it seems 
that in the ten years 1904-1913, out of a total of 145,000,000 frs. granted, 44 per cent were for 
relief from charges on land and extinction of pre-existing mortgage debts of greater import¬ 
ance. This is one of the most important results of the work of the institute as regards 
the economy of the country. 
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ITALY - CREDIT 


Among the provinces that obtained the largest credits on the security 
of rural estate, were those of Ferrara, 8 loans for 2,027,000 frs.; Brescia, 
10 loans for 739,000 frs.; Rome, 3 loans for 576,500 frs.; Milan, 8 loans for 
489,500 frs.; Cremona, 6 loans for 486,000 frs. etc. The province ot Milan 
also received 119 loans on urban estate for the large amount of 7,743,500 frs. 

More than half the loans were granted for amounts varying from five 
to fifty thousand francs and for terms of between 30 and 40 years. 

On December 31st., 1913, the valae of the mortgages held by the land 
credit department of the Milan Savings Bank was 387,084,000 frs., the 
value of the land bonds in circulation was 193,542,000 frs. and the amount 
of the loans in course (4,010) was 190,878,804 frs. 

Considering now the Bologna Savings Bank, in 1913 we find no 
mortgage loans granted for a total amount of 5,645,500 frs.; of these, 39 
for the amount of 1,736,500 frs. were secured on rural estate, 68 fox 3,755,500 
frs. on urban estate and 3 for 153,500 frs. on mixed urban and rural estate. 
In addition, 11 loans were for amounts of between 500 frs. and 5,000 frs., 
15 loans for amounts of between 5,000 fr. and 10,000 frs., 23 for amounts 
between 10,000 frs. and 20,000 frs., 18 for amounts of between twenty and 
thirty thousand frs., 15 for amounts of between thirty and forty thousand, 
8 for amounts of between forty and fifty thousand, 9 for amounts of between 
fifty and one hundred thousand and eleven for amounts of more than one 
hundred thousand francs. 

The provinces that received the largest credits were those of Bologna 
(85 loans for 4,314,500 frs.), Pesaro (3 loans for 443,000 frs.) and Forll 
(3 loans for 385,000 frs,). 

From the foundation of the Institute (1868), up to December 31st., 
1913, 3,201 loans were granted for a total amount of 122,455,500 frs., giving 
an average of 38,255 frs. per loan. 

Finally, the Verona Savings Bank granted loans on mortgage in 1913 
for the total amount of 3,368,500 frs. The mortgages it held amounted 
on December 31st., of the same year to 29,758,650 frs., the value of the 
land bonds in circulation was 23,585,500 frs. and that of the loans in course 
23,304,071 frs. (1). 


(1) In connection with the lyand Credit Institute of the Verona Savings Bank, it will be 
remembered that on January 25th., 1914, an important meeting was held in Rome, ol the re* 
presentatives of the Boards of Management of the Savings Banks of Verona, Venice and Padua, 
to discuss the proposal to found a great Land Credit Institute for Venctia, as up to the present 
land credit has been exclusively provided there by the Verona Savings Bank. The proposal for 
a federaUon of the three institutes having been rejected, it was decided to form a consortium 
of the three banks, with head quarters at Verona, under the name of Istituio di Credito fondiario 
della Regione Veneta (Land Credit Institute of the Region of Venetia). The new Institute will 
be managed by a Consortium Board, on which the number of the representatives of each Bank 
will be in proportion to the amount of the contribution of the Bank. See the Review: Credito 
e Cooperazione . Rome, no. 5, March 1st., 1914. 
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THE WORK OF THE LAND CREDIT INSTITUTES 


§3, LAND CREDIT DEPARTMENTS OF THE INSTITUTE OF “ OPERE PIE ” OF 

S. PAUL AT TURIN AND THE MONTE DEI PASCHl” OF SIENA AND THE 

SARDINIAN LAND CREDIT INSTITUTE AT CAGLIARI. 

During 1913, 416 applications for loans were made to the Land Credit 
Department of the Institute of “Opere Pie” of S. Paul at Turin, for a 
total amount of 29,770,000 frs. The loans granted amounted to 195 for 
9,362,500 frs. 

Of these, 170 for 7,214,000 frs. were secured on urban estate and 25 
for 2,148,500 frs. on rural estate. 

The largest number of loans were made to the Provinces of Turin 
(63, for 2,349,000 frs.), Genoa (58 for 1,878,500 frs.), Rome (12 for 943,500 
frs.) and Milan (8 for 915,000 frs.). 

As regards their amount, 116 loans for a total of 1,139,500 frs. were 
granted in amounts not exceeding 20,000 trs. each, 68 loans for a total 
of 4,809,000 frs. were granted in amounts varying from 20,000 frs. to 
200,000 frs., and 11 for a total of 3,414,000 frs. were granted in amounts 
varying from 200,000 frs. to 500,000 frs. 

In regard to the period of the loans, for 56 loans (758,500 frs.), it 
varied from 10 to 25 years ; for 29 loans (1,451,000 frs.), from 26 to 45 
years and for no loans (7,153,000 frs.) from 46 to 50 years. 

Coming finally to the " Monte dei Paschi ” of Siena and the Sardinian 
Land Credit Institute, we find that they granted loans on mortgage in 
1913, the first for the amount of 10,123,500 frs., the second for 431,000 frs. 
The loans in course on December 31st., 1913, in the case of these Institutes, 
amounted respectively to 77,533,385 frs. and 2,204,762 frs. and the value 
of the bonds in circulation to 78,066,000 frs. and 2,267,500 frs. 

* 

* * 

The above seven land credit institutes working in Italy had granted 
loans on mortgage in bonds in 1913 to the amount of 62,847,000 frs. 
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Sources : 

Estatutos del Banco Hipotecakio del Uruguay (Statutes of the Mortgage Bank of Uruguay). 
Montevideo, A. Barriero y Ramos. 

Banco Ipotkcario del Uruguay. Micmoria corrfapondientk al 22 Ejercicio (The Mori - 
gage Bank of Uruguay, Report on the 22nd. working year). Montevideo, Modern Printing 
Press, 1914. 

Do. Do. Memorta correspondiente at. 21 Ejercicio ( Report on the 21 si. working year). Monte¬ 
video, Madern Printing Press, 191.P 

Do. Do. Memoria corrispondiente al 20 Ejercicio social (Report on the 20th. ivorking 
year). Montevideo, A. Bo r reiro y Ramos, 19r2. 

Banco Hipotecakio del Uruguay. Explicacion de sijs Opkracionks (The Mortgage Bank 
of Uruguay. Statement of its Transactions). Montevideo, A. Barreiro y Ramos, 1914. 

Banco Hipotecakio del Uruguay. Tablas dr Amortizaci6x (The Mortgage Bank of Uruguay, 
Amortization 'Tables). Montevideo, “ Al libro Ingles” Press, 1911. 

Banco Hipotecakio di: Uruguay. Aranceles de kscrituras y tasaciones (The Mortgage 
Bank of Uruguay , Tariff of Entrance Fees and Charges). Montevideo, A. Barrero y Ramos, 


By I,aw of June 8th., 1912, the Mortgage Bank of Uruguay became the 
property of the State. 

On taking over the shares of this Bank the government authorities 
proposed to avail themselves of all the means at the disposal of a State 
institution to encourage land credit, and bring it into harmony with 
the requirements of national economy on behalf of the producing classes. 
This is the aim which the Bank set itself when it declared that its main 
purpose is to come to the assistance of the country as a whole, and more 
especially of the producing classes, contributing by the terms of its loans 
to maintain the value of landed property, to develop building, and to 
promote the progress of agriculture and stock-breeding. 

Before describing its work we will briefly state the organisation of 
the Bank which is the most important mortgage credit institute of the 
Eastern Republic. 
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§ i. The organisation of the bank. 

A 

The Mortgage Bank of Uruguay was founded by Law of March 24th. 
1892, taking as a basis for the new institution the Mortgage Section of the 
former National Bank. It transacted business as a share company until 
it was taken over by the Government by Law of June 8th., 1912, when it 
became the property of the State. 

The Bank is organised in accordance with thirty-two general provi¬ 
sions laid down in its fundamental law, the main points of which we shall 
set forth later on. 

Loans. — The Mortgage Bank of Uruguay grants loans which it pays 
in mortgage*bonds, delivered at their nominal value, secured on first mort¬ 
gage, on one or more holdings, whether urban or rural, unencumbered, 
and situated withm the territory of the Republic. The life of these loans 
does not exceed 30 years, and they are repaid by amortisation. 

As a rule the loan does not exceed one half the value of the security 
given, as valued by one or more appraisers appointed by the Bank ; in no 
case may the amount of the loan exceed two thirds of the value of the se¬ 
curity. 

In appraising the lands the following data are taken mainly into ac¬ 
count : 

(a) the income from the property, as shown by the leases in force 
and by those current for similar lands ; 

(b) its official valuation for the assessment of the land tax; 

(c) judicial appraisements which may have been made during the 
three years preceding the period covered by the present lease ; 

(d) the current market: value of the estate. 

The Bank requires the owner to insure all buildings on his estate be¬ 
fore the loan is made; in case of accidents compensation due from the insur¬ 
ance company will be paid to the Mortgage Bank, which enters same 
to the credit of the borrower up to the limit of his liabilities, handing him 
over any surplus. Should the borrower fail to pay the insurance premium 
and should the policy lapse, the mortgage will be automatically recalled. 

All loans made by the Mortgage Bank are granted on condition that, 
in case of foreclosure, the Bank is free to sell the land to the holders of mort¬ 
gage bonds belonging to the same series and may accept such bonds, 
at their nominal value, in full or part payment. 

The owner of the lands thus mortgaged on obtaining his loan cannot 
lease the property for a period of more than a year if it be urban or suburb¬ 
an, or for more than two years if it be rural. The consent of the Bank must 
be secured before signing a lease covering a longer period. 

Borrowers may at any time repay part or all of the capital borrowed, 
but partial repayments, made before they fall due, may not amount to 
less than 10 % of the borrowed capital; repayment may be made in gold, 
or in mortgage bonds, which are accepted at their nominal value, on condi-’ 
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tion that they belong to the same series as that in which the loan was made. 
In case of antedated repayments the borrower only pays interest and com¬ 
mission on the loan up to the date of cancelling same. 

The interest charged on mortgage loans may not exceed by mo$e than 
2 % the interest paid on the mortgage bonds issued by the Bank. 

Capital, Reserve Funds. — The capital of the Mortgage Bank of Uruguay 
which amounted, at the start, to 5,070,000 pesos, was reduced by Uaw of 
September 27th., 1909, to 3,549,000 pesos, divided into shares of 100 pesos 
each. The fundamental law governing the Bank requires 10 % of the 
profits to be set aside for the reserve fund and the remainder to be distri¬ 
buted as a dividend to the shareholders. 

Mortgage Bonds. — In accordance with the law under which it is estab¬ 
lished, the Mortgage Bank of Uruguay is privileged to issue mortgage 
bonds throughout the territory of the Republic, for a period'of 36 years, 
and during the same period it is exempt from all taxation except the land- 
tax, on estates which it may purchase or which are of a municipal charac¬ 
ter. Its mortgage bonds are also exempt from stamp-duty and all other 
taxes. 

The bonds issued by the Mortgage Bank are numbered and are issued 
in series designated by a letter of the alphabet, and placed in circulation 
in alphabetical order. Under no conditions may the Bank issue a bond 
which does not correspond to a mortgage. 

The maximum rate of interest payable on the bonds issued by the Mort¬ 
gage Bank is 8 % per annum (1). 

The value of each bond may not exceed 1,000 pesos nor be less than 
100 pesos. 

The bonds may be recalled by lot at par, or by sale and at auction. 


§ 2. The work of the bank during 1913-1914. 


We shall now speak of the work performed by the Mortgage Bank of 
Uruguay as shown by the report for 1913-14, presented by its President 
to the Minister of Finance of the Republic. 

The Reporter begins by pointing out that this Bank, thanks to its steady 
progress, is responding more and more to the economic requirements of 
the country, that it spares 110 efforts to curb the usury of private money¬ 
lenders, and he calls attention to the safety of the business transacted and 
the solidity of the security which the Bank offers to capital invested in 
its bonds. 

The figures quoted in the report show that on March 31st, 1913, when 
the business year preceding that which we are now examining closed, the 
bonds in circulation amounted to 27,439,900 pesos ; during 1913-14 the Bank 
issued new bonds amounting to 6,107,600 pesos, and withdrew bonds 


(j) They arc at present paying Y> £ % interest. 
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amounting to 1,997,000 pesos, so that on March 31st., 1914, the bonds in 
circulation amounted to 31*550,500 pesos, showing an increase of 4,110,600 
pesos on the closing figure for the previous year. 

The loans granted during 1913-1914 amounted to 6,107,600 pesos. 
If this sum is compared with those granted during previous years, it is 
seen to be lower than that for loans made in 1912-13 and 1911-12 (9,559,900 
and 7,639,100 pesos respectively), but it is noticeably in excess of those 
granted in other years. 

In considering this reduction in the total of loans granted as compared 
with those made during the other two business years referred to, the Teport 
states: " There is no doubt that the fall in the price of our bonds, and in 
that of all other securities yielding a fixed income, dating from the second 
half of 1913, and due to well-known credit difficulties, resulted, as on 
other occasions, in a decline in the number of bonds issued , that is to 
say in the amount of the loans " (1). And here it must be borne in mind, 
that, as stated above, the Bank pays its loans in the shape of mortgage 
bonds, and, consequently, the lower the market price of these bonds the 
heavier the loan must be which a borrower has to make to ensure a 
certain given sum in cash. The fact that the borrower may repay his 
debt by giving mortgage bonds in discharge of same does not completely 
obviate this difficulty as in this case the Bank has a right to 1 % commission, 
and, moreover, as at the time when repayment would fall due the credit 
difficulties above referred to would probably be eliminated, the bonds 
would be likely to command a higher price (2). 

An idea of the constant progress made in the business transacted by 
the Bank, independently of the fall in loans granted during 1913-14 as com¬ 
pared with the two previous years, is given by the following table which 
summarises the issues and amortisations effected by the Mortgage Bank: 


(1) If we consult the statistics of prices quoted for mortgage bonds during the business 
year 1913-14 we shall see that they fell to their lowest point in November, 1013, when the 
average quotation for such bonds was 89.50. 

(2) As a matter of fact, at the close of the business year in question, in March, 1914, only 
a few months after the quotation of the prices referred to in the previous foot-note, the bonds 
had already risen to 93.00, a rise of 3 points. 
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Business Year 

Issued 

(pesos) 

Withdrawn 

(pesos) 

Balance 

in circulation 
(pesos) 

1896-1897 (1). 

172,900 

70,000 

102,900 

1897-1898. 

— 

600 

102,300 

1898-1899 . 

— 

7,800 

94.500 

I899-I900 .. 

— 

74.300 

20,200 

1900-1901 . 

— 

6,000 

14,200 

I90I-I902 . 


1,000 

13,200 

1902-1903 . 

4,800 

5,300 

12,700 

1903-1901. 

4,000 

1,400 

15,300 

1904-1905 . 

18,900 

7, UK) 

2 7,100 

1905-1906 . 

885,000 

2 8,000 

884,100 

1906-1907. 

1,329,500 

129,000 

2,084,500 

1907-1908 . 

1,100,000 

202,100 

2 982,400 

1908-1909 . 

2,354,900 

373,2oo 

4,964,100 

1909-1910 . 

4,851,500 

816,200 

8 999,4 °o 

19IO-1911. 

4,562,900 

i,557,5oo 

12,004,800 

1911-1912 . 

7,639,100 

1,810,000 

I7, 8 33,900 

1912-1913 . 

9,559,900 

2,072,700 

35,321,100 

1913-1914 . 

6,107,600 

1,923,500 

29,505,200 


3^,591,000 

9,085,800 



I 


(i) As we are only writing on the work done by the Mortgage Bank of Uruguay, this table 
does not contain figures for the series A, B, C, and D, issued by the former National Bank, 
and the first figures given are those for 1896-97, in which year series E was issued by the Mort¬ 
gage Bank. For the same reason in order to obtain the total circulation on March 31st., 1914, 
which, as stated, amounted to 31,550,500 pesos, we must add to the figure given for that 
year in the above table the sum of 2,045,300 pesos, which was the value of the bonds of series A, 
B, C, D, and E, at that date. 


The most numerous loans vary between 1,000 and 5,000 pesos, which 
shows that the Bank tries to encourage small borrowers so as to safeguard 
them from usury, as will be shown further on. The following table shows 
the distribution of outstanding loans on December 31st., 1913, tabulated 
according to their importance : 
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lyoaas 

1 

Number 

Value 

(pesos) 

Prom 

100 pesos 

to 1,000. 

IC H 

' 

160,690 

» 

1001 » 

5,ooo.. 

1,070 

2 , 957,410 


5,001 » 

10,000. 

420 

3,204,916 

» 

10,001 » 

20,000. 

2S2 

3, 1 50,889 


20,001 » 

50,000. 

198 

6,654,900 

» 

50,001 » 

100,000. 

73 1 

5,338,764 

» 1 

00,001 1) 

200,000.• 1 

: « j 

3,551,056 

)) 2 

00,001. * » 

400,000. 

: 8 ; 

2,205,854 

Over 

400,001 . . 

. 1 

1 i 

1 

500,000 



l 

Total ... 

._____..j 

__ , 

2,271 j 

28,764,469 


The profit and loss account shows that the net profits realised during 
the business year 1913-14 amounted to 346,853 pesos : of this sum the di¬ 


rectorate distributed 338,983 pesos as follows : 

to % to the reserve fund.pesos 33,898 

1 V2 % the benefit fund for the staff . . » 5,085 

58.50 % to the general revenues of the State » 300,000 

The remaining 57, 870 pesos were distributed as follows: 

Contingency fund.pesos 50,000 

Balance placed to the profit and loss account » 7,870 

Total . . . pesos 396,853 


The financial situation of the Bank at the opening of the current 
business year was distinctly favorable as it had at its disposal a perfectly 
secure capital in real estate of an amount higher than that required 
by law owing to the increased value of the estates acquired, besides a 
contingency fund of 50,000 pesos. 

The report for 1913-14 contains several statistical tables which show 
the relative importance of the mortgage loans made throughout the 
Republic by the Bank and by private mortgage credit concerns for the 
five-year period, 1909-1913. The data given show the great work which 
the Bank has yet to accomplish before it can boast that it has freed certain 
categories of borrowers from usury. The following data show the situation: 
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Year 

Mortgages 

Accepted 

throughout the Republic 

Accepted by the Bank 

Accepted 

by private companies 

N° 

of estates 

Value 

N* 

of estates 

Value 

N 6 

of estates 

Value 

1909 .... 

6,040 

20,473,866 

351 

3,391,300 

5,689 

17,082,566 

1910 .... 

7,035 

27,395,598 

506 

5,658,100 

6,525 

21.737,498 

I9XI . . . . 

8,392 

35.660,712 

579 

7,241,200 

CO 

00 

28,419,512 

1912 .... 

8,895 I 

38,118,552 

634 

9,104,600 

8,261 

29,013,952 

1913 .... 

9,445 j 

1 

38,293,463 

531 

6,200,000 j 

8.914* 

32,093.463 


This table shows that the mortgages accepted by the Bank barely re¬ 
present 6.5 % of the total mortgages accepted in the Republic. Let us 
now see the proportion between the mortgages accepted by the Bank and 
those accepted by private concerns as security for loans during the last, 
business year, with regard to the value of the loans : 


r 



Value 

1 

1 



i 

From 100 

pesos to l r ooo 

1 

i 

j> 1,001 

V> 2,000 

j 

» 2.001 

» 5,ooo 


5/>oi 

> 10,000 

i 

if 10,001 

20,000 

- •••*•! 

» 20,001 

> 30,000 


» 30,001 

” 50,000 

j 

50 OO T 

6 70,000 

j 

» 70,001 

100,000 

... . . j 

» 100,001 

f 140,000 

...... 1 

f 140,001 

» 200,000 

. 

> 200,001 

400,000 


Over 400,001 . 

i 

Total . . . I 


Mortgages 


Accepted 


Accepted 


by the 

% 

by private 

% 

Bank 


concerns 


40 

1.7 

2,319 

98.5 

69 

4-7 

1,388 

95.3 

I 16 

7 - L 

1,520 

92.9 

83 

10.7 

694 

89-3 

64 

>5.3 

453 

84.7 

22 

15.9 

116 

84.I 

37 

34-3 

i 

65.7 

8 

j 32.o 

| '7 

68.0 

1 

i 18.2 j 

18 

81.8 

4 

1 33.3 

8 

66.7 

1 

I 25.0 

1 3 

75 .o 

2 

40,0 

3 

60.0 

— 


1 

100.0 

4 50 

6.5 

6,513 

93 5 

1 
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The figures given in this table show that the position of the Bank as 
compared with private concerns improves noticeably as the value of the 
loans increases. But the preponderance of loans gmnted by private con¬ 
cerns over those granted by the Bank in the category going from 1,000 
to 5,000 pesos is so great that it cannot fail to claim the attention of the 
Bank, anxious as it is to encourage national economic development. And 
in view of the economic causes which may give rise to this phenomenon, the 
directorate has secured from the legislative body the Law of November 
ioth., 1913. This Law provides that the certificates required by the Bank 
for loans which it will subsequently grant, and also for the increase and 
renewal of the same, will be delivered by the national bureaux for the 
registration of real estate and by other public bodies, free of stamp and 
other duties, and that deeds drawn up in connection with these trans¬ 
actions £hall «also be exempt from stamp-duty and registration fees. The 
Bank has also a proposal before Parliament for reducing the 1 % commiss¬ 
ion of the administration, on business transacted after October 1st. of the 
current year. 

These measures, and other steps taken by the Bank affecting its inter¬ 
nal organisation, by reducing the cost of the loans will tend to attract the 
custom of those small borrowers who are the greatest sufferers from the 
heavy exactions made on them by private concerns. But other causes 
aie at work to account for the large preponderance of small loans made 
by private money lenders; the report admits this, and accounts for the pre¬ 
sent state of affairs by the lack of financial experience on the part of the 
borrowers and their utter ignorance of the regime and mode of procedure 
of the Mortgage Bank. 

If the above facts are taken into account there need be no surprise at 
the preponderance referred to, especially when we remember that the Bank 
has only been in existence for two years as a government institution, that 
is to say as an institution the main purpose of which is to serve public in¬ 
terests; and we are justified in hoping that, by per servering along the lines 
laid down by its directorate, the Bank will rapidly succeed in attracting 
that class of borrowers who, living far from it, are not aware of the ad¬ 
vantages it offers. 



NOTICES OF SOME RECENT PUBLICATIONS 
RELATING TO CREDIT. 


UNITED STATES. 


POPE (Jesse E.) : Agricultural Credit in the United States. Quarterly Journal of Eco¬ 
nomics .i Vol. XXVIII. N° 4, pp. 701-746. Cambridge, Mass, 1914. 


The writer in the Quarterly Journal of Economics deals in the first half 
of his article with existing conditions with respect to agricultural credit, 
and in the second half with proposals for reform. After tracing the growth 
of mortgage indebtedness and examining the various purposes for which, 
at different periods, such indebtedness has been incurred, Mr Pope expresses 
the opinion that in a country so rich agriculturally as the United States 
the mortgage debt (which he places at 2,793 million dollars) is not excessive. 
He then proceeds to examine the sources of mortgage credit in the foll¬ 
owing order : (1) the individual lender ; (2) the life insurance company ; 
(3) the bank; (4) the State; (5) the mortgage company; (6) the building 
and loan association. 

Passing next to personal indebtedness he discusses: (1) merchants 
credit (including store credit, dealer’s credit and factor’s credit) ; and (2) 
bank credit. The writer does not attempt to estimate the personal indeb¬ 
tedness of the American farmer but accepts (as in the case also of mortgage 
indebtedness) the figures worked out by Mr. George K. Holmes, who in 
1913, made the following estimates of the farmer’s personal indebtedness: 
Chattel mortgages, $ 700,000,000 ; Liens on crops other than cotton, 
$ 450,000,000; Cotton crop liens, $ 390,000,000 ; Unsecured debts to 
local merchants, $ 250,000,000; Other unsecured debts $ 410,000,000. 

The second part of the article consists of a critical examination of 
European methods and experience in connection with both mortgage and 
personal credit and of various proposals for legislation which have been 
made recently in the United States. The proposals are criticised somewhat 
unfavourably and the writer arrives at the conclusion that: “In the 
final analysis, the solution of the problem of rural credit is in the hands 
of the farmers themselves. They must put their business on a more efficient 
basis and must learn to work together for their mutual interest. ” 
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ITALY. 


MARESCALCHI (A.): II credito agrario e i prestiti sul vino (Agricultural Credit and Loans 
on Wine). “ BoUettino dei Viticoltori”. Casale Monferrato, No. 10, October 28th., 1914. 


In this article, Prof. A. Marescalchi, examining the provisions of the 
Recent Decree of October nth., 1914, specially relating to agricultural 
credit, points out the benefit the viticulturists, especially at the present 
moment, may derive from that provision which authorises the ordinary 
savings banks and the co-operative credit societies to grant advances on 
pledge* of agricultural produce and consequently on pledge of wine. 




Part IV: Miscellaneous 


AUSTRIA. 


CONTEMPORARY AGRICULTURAL POLICY IN AUSTRIA. 

CHAPTER II. 

AUSTRIAN LEGISLATION WITH REGARD TO THE REGULARIZATION, EN¬ 
FRANCHISEMENT AND PROTECTION OF FOREST AND PASTURAGE SER¬ 
VITUDES, AND ITS BENEFICIAL EFFECTS (i). 

The servitudes, in virtue of which the peasantry supply themselves 
with wood, and pasture their cattle in forests belonging to others, in 
an economic point of view, closely reasemble the collective property of 
agricultural communities. It may be well here to point out certain errors, 
based on false analogy, which were made when the enfranchisements 
were carried out in virtue of the law of 1853 on servitudes (Scrvi- 
(utenpatent ), noting especially the deficient organisation of the groups of 
agriculturists to whom forest rights had been granted, and who 
were then indemnified by the concession of land, in consequence of which 
new agricultural communities were formed in an irregular manner. But one 
of the chief or these errors consisted in the blow suffered by the interests 
of those in possession of forest rights through the valuation of the land 
benig entirely unfavourable to those indemnified. In any case it may be 
said that the losses thus caused have now almost been made good, by 
means of agricultural operations, and more especially the regularisation 
of new communities that have arisen among the enfranchised groups. 

The contests to which servitudes continually gave rise have been put 
a stop to by enfranchisement, at least when arising between the landed pro¬ 
prietor and those whose rights were in question (if not always when aris¬ 
ing among the latter parties). The enfranchisements took place chiefly in 

(1) For sources see Introduction to the present article in our number for October, 1914, 
Page 89. 
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the Sudetic and Carpathian regions, and the question of servitudes is 
solved there in that way. 

But it was quite different in the territory where the system of regul- 
arisation was applied in the terms of the above mentioned law (Servituten* 
patent , of 1853) viz. in those Alpine regions where this regularisation was 
applied in the greater number of cases. Here the insupportable inconven¬ 
iences of servitudes gave rise to complaints even after regularisation — 
complaints which became more and more general and pressing. With 
regard to the right of gathering wood and anything that could be used for 
litter, the peasants complained that only in localities and seasons unfavour¬ 
able for making such provision were these rights allowed to them. The 
timber trade cleared the neighbouring forests more and more, so that 
those who had a right to the wood could only obtain it at a great cjistance, 
and by incurring great expenses by which it lost nearly all it’s value. As 
to the right of pasturage, complaints were made, that in spite of its import¬ 
ance and the necessity of pasture in the raising of cattle, it is valueless under 
present conditions. 

Plantations of trees are being formed in the immediate proximity 
of the cottages, so to speak, at the doors of the stables. 

Pasturage is rendered burdensome by the necessity of supervision, 
and the number of cattle is limited. Large areas of meadow land subject 
to servitude are reafforested, and a decree has been passed for their pro¬ 
tection for twenty years. 

These short statements and the detailed information given in the 
exposition of the grounds of the first bill regarding the servitudes of 
Upper Austria (Motive nbericht de s ersten oberoesterreichischen Servitute - 
nentwurfes) show moreover that the essential cause of the new dis¬ 
putes must be sought not in the regularisation itself, but in the 
whole series of economic changes and more especially in the extra¬ 
ordinary rise in the value of forests. The resulting inconvenience is 
particularly felt in the exercise of the rights of pasturage, for which the 
documents of regularisation (Regulierungsurkunderi), issued at a time when 
the competition between meadow and forest was unimportant, admitted 
to pasturage on wooded lands the whole number of cattle possessed by 
those who held pasturage rights, without considering whether the yield 
was sufficient or taking into account the necessity of the maintenance 
and renewal of the plantations in order to preserve the forests and ensure 
the observance of the forest police regulations. • 

Moreover, as regards forest servitudes the fact that the documents of 
regularisation concede to the parties enjoying them the right of acting on 
their own responsibility with regard to cutting down trees and exporting 
wood is a characteristic indication of the primitive economic organisation 
of that time. 

“The essential cause of the deplorable conditions created by the dis¬ 
putes in regard to servitudes which have gone on for many years ” is, therefore, 
as justly observed in the statement of the reasons for the new Salzburg bill, 
the fact " that the natural form of the rights granted to those who profit 
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by servitudes imposes not only on them, but on those subjected to servi¬ 
tudes a form of economy which in general does not meet the needs of our day, 
a superannuated form which seems to be in constant conflict with contempor¬ 
ary requirements and with modern traffic, and which must constitute an 
oppressive burden for both those who profit by it and for those subject 
to it: the anachronism of this system, the disadvantages of which all con¬ 
cerned endeavour to get rid of, has a fatal effect on the national 
economy. Thus, even in our days, when the want of wood is keenly felt, 
any spontaneous idea of saving wood is almost unknown to the peasant. 
A man who enjoys forest rights never thinks of economising the forest; 
he only thinks of making the most profitable use of his right. He never 
thinks of economising fuel ; if he is obliged to repair his dwelling house 
he does^ot think of using incombustible material, iron pipes to convey 
water, or iron wire for his fencing. For everything of the kind he uses 
wood ; the forest supplies him with wood, which in these days has a market 
value, for building purposes and heating, and the peasant sees no reasons 
for changing his oven, which consumes two or three times as much wood 
as a modern stove ; the forest supplies him with wood for building his 
house and for fences, of which there are so many in Austria. This condition 
of things constitutes a real danger for the forest, and so it happens that 
the forest authorities often regard those who profit by servitudes as 
enemies. In order to preserve the forest, its utilisation is restricted and 
limited in every possible way, without affecting the form of the rights 
over it. Legal limitations, opposition and contestations of all kinds give 
neither truce nor rest to those possessing forest rights. 

The grievances expressed on all sides in consequence of this deplor¬ 
able state of things were frequently the subject of discussion in parliament 
and the diets, especially in the Diets of Alpine regions. At length in 
1904 a bill forming a " supplement to the decrees and transactions regard¬ 
ing servitudes (Ergdnzung der Scrvitutenerkcnntnisse mid Vergleiche) ** 
was passed in Carinthia; two years later a more detailed bill was presented 
to the Diet of Upper Austria. 

At that time the Department of Agriculture resolved to enter upon an 
ample and uniform legislative reform. This was begun by drawing up 
a specimen bill, for Carinthia (to be substituted for that which had been 
approved by the Diet), which was afterwards submitted to other Diets. 
The agricultural congress of Aussee (September 15th., 1907) present¬ 
ed a favourable opportunity. The deputies of Alpine districts and delegates 
present at the congress were given a copy of a bill drawn up by the Depart¬ 
ment as the result of a minute study of the subject ; the bill was approved. 
Then new bills regarding servitude were presented, for the most part in 
the course of the same year, on parliamentary initiative, in all the Diets 
of Alpine regions (except Gortz, Gradisca, and Vorarlberg, where the quest¬ 
ion of servitudes has no importance), and were passed as provincial laws, 
except in Salzburg, where the especially complex and obscure conditions 
caused the failure of every attempt at solution. 
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The new provincial laws regarding regularisation, enfranchisement 
and the safeguarding of forest servitudes and pasturage are uniform in their 
essential provisions. They all enact that the rights of cutting and gather¬ 
ing wood in forests, and the rights of pasturage, shall be regulated by the 
general law on servitudes (Scrvitutenpatent) and by the provincial legislation 
which supplements it. Thus the new regularisation, as well as the enfranch¬ 
isement, must be effected according to the document on the subject 
(Regulierungsurkunde) ; and should a new regularisation or enfranchise¬ 
ment be required, a new valuation of the rights of all the parties interested 
must be made. The object of the new regularisation is especially to de¬ 
fine the rights of servitude so that the exercise of such rights shall be per¬ 
manently ensured, and that any changes in the exigences of economic 
life shall be taken into account. 

In the case of enfranchisement the amount of the capital or the value 
of the lands given as indemnity to the person entitled must be equivalent 
in value to the rights which he previously enjoyed ; enfranchisement 
is only admissible so far as it does not encroach on the economic needs 
of the person concerned, or of the property subject to servitude,- and so 
far as it does not compromise the interests of rural economy. 

As regards details, the new regularisation of forest servitudes, extends 
to the following subjects: indication of the locality where wood and 
material for litter may be collected, the term of declarations, assignments, 
and the gathering of wood and other produce, how this forest produce must 
be carried away, (with the necessary arrangements for transport and 
preservation), and a further more precise specification of the quantity 
and the nature of the forest produce and its price, unless given gratis. 
According to the new system, the delivery of wood and material for litter 
may be substituted for the right of gathering these things ; that is, 
instead of the person entitled collecting this produce in the forest the pro¬ 
prietor undertakes to deliver the required quantity of such produce every 
year or periodically at a determined spot. Finally, wood for building or 
heating purposes, and other forest produce may under certain conditions 
be replaced by other materials to be used for similar purposes (for instance, 
stone for building, wire for fences and coal or turf for heating). As to 
pasturage rights, the new system relates especially to the assignment of 
lands devoted to pasture ; not only as a general rule but particularly where 
the right of pasturage is limited by reafforestation; the regularisation must 
define the period, the designation, and the notification of fencing in of the 
woods, show the watering-places and cattle tracks, the grazing period, 
the kind and number of livestock, the plantation of hedges and the hire 
of shepherds, the management and maintenance of roads, stables, water- 
pipes, the draining of marshes, the clearing of land, the improvement 
of pasturage and the payment of dues, etc. 

The enfranchisement of forests from servitudes takes place either 
through the cession of lands, or the payment of a pecuniary indemnity 
to those entitled, according to circumstances. In the first case, care must 
be taken that the cession of the ground be made with due regard to the 
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rights both of the owner of the ground and of the consignee: in 
all cases the land must be of such a nature as to secure an average return 
equitably securing the rights of the consignee. The cessions of land 
destined to compensate for the right of forest pasturage must always take 
place, especially when reproductive forest pasturage is to be exchanged 
for meadow ground of sufficient extent to be utilised as pasturage. 

* Enfranchisement by means of pecuniary indemnities is less favoured 
by the laws on servitude. This mode of compensation, in so far as it is 
generally admitted, is effected by multiplying by 25 the average annual 
return during a period of ten years, and exacted under the form of a per¬ 
petual rent on the enfranchised property. The reimbursement in capital 
to the holder of the rent is in no way admitted in Upper and Lower 
Austria,*nor except under very special circumstances in Styria, Carinthia, 
Camiola and Tyrol. 

As a general rule, the cession of forest and meadow land must be en 
bloc, as regards the consignee. These collective properties are thus sub¬ 
ject to the laws on subdivision and regularisation of farms, and form, at 
least when they are not broken up into individual properties, one holding, 
durable in accordance with its collectivity. It would be well in such cases 
as also in those of new regularisations of the rights of servitudes for the 
peasants to possess an organisation for the preparation of an administrat¬ 
ive code. (Verwaltungtistatut). 

We come now directly to the rules for the safe-guarding of the rights 
regularised. An effort is being made to ensure such safeguard by means 
of an economic plan for forests under servitude, according to which the 
authorities must first of all safeguard the interests of those who benefit by 
servitudes, that is those who share in rights over forests. If those entitled 
are prevented from obtaining the forest produce which is their due, because 
the proprietor makes unfair use of the forest, they should receive an annual 
sum corresponding to the value of such produce, calculated according 
to the average annual return during a period of ten years, without prejudice 
to legal action for the recovery of damages. This sum must be paid by 
the proprietor until the forest subject to servitude is again in a condition 
to meet the demands upon it. And till this is the case, the proprietor, 
except in the case of special exigences of forest police, must refrain from 
use of the forest. The annual sum to be paid must be ensured by a 
mortgage on the properly. 

The following provisions have been made to ensure the rights of pastur¬ 
age : land subject to rights of pasturage must not be reafforested unless 
permission is given by the authorities in the interest of rural economy, 
after consultation with those entitled, to whom the right of appeal is besides 
reserved. In case of such permission, similar pasture lands must be as¬ 
signed to those entitled or, if this is impossible, an annual sum must be 
allotted to them secured in the way above indicated in the case of forest 
servitudes. 

Besides the general provisions for the safe-guarding of the rights of 
servitude there is also a rule in virtue of which all arrangements stipulated • 
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between those benefited by the servitudes and the proprietors subject to 
servitude relating to the new regularisation or the enfranchisement, and 
even all arrangements privately concluded, must be sanctioned by the 
authorities. In the same class of instructions are to be included the pro¬ 
visions of certain provincial laws (of Upper Austria, Styria and Camiola) 
according to which the user’s rights depend directly on the holding in the 
interests of which the servitudes were established. Rights of pasture and 
gathering wood registered in the cadastre can only be cancelled when 
authority has been granted even where the parties interested possess all 
the civil rights to this effect. The same applies in the case of the transfer 
of the whole or part of the rights. That this authorisation may be granted 
even when merely for approval of arrangements stipulated between inter¬ 
ested parties there must be taken into consideration the particular condi¬ 
tions of the properties in question as well as the general interests of rural 
economy. In those places where these restrictions are not expressly set 
forth by law (Durchfiihrungsverordnungen) (Lower Austria, Carinthia, Tyrol), 
the rules concerning the application of the laws contain similar provisions; 
these previsions are in every case limited with regard to general interests. 

Proceedings for new regularisation or for enfranchisement, according 
to most of the provincial laws, are initiated on the demand of one of the 
interested parties, that is, of those benefited by the right of servitude, 
and also the proprietors subject to servitude (if there be many interested 
persons up to one-third of their total number). Redemption, total or 
partial, may be carried out ex officio whilst the new regularisation is being 
effected, provided alwavs that this measure has been legally justified. 

In the general procedure, there must in every case be agreement among 
those interested, and it is only when such an agreement is impossible that 
recourse may be had to an official decision. The arrangements of the new 
regularisation must be noted in a plan: the new condition which will result 
from the enfranchisement of holdings (Grundabldsung) must be shown in 
a plan of enfranchisement (A bldsungsplan) which will be registered in the 
cadastre. All operations connected with servitude, like those of agricul¬ 
tural operations, enjoy considerable exemptions from taxation. 

The agricultural authorities are the executive organs also as far as 
regards the power to impose penalties. The provincial commission con¬ 
stitutes the final court of appeal, the departmental commission acting 
only as superviser. 

The authorities receive no remuneration. The parties concerned incur 
no expense except that for experts (not including the head of the technical 
department) and the necessary cost of fixing the boundaries of the land 
and surveying. 

In considering the new Austrian legislation on the subject of servi¬ 
tudes as a whole, it will be seen that its provisions are drawn up with im¬ 
partiality, but that nevertheless it seems to be penetrated by a spirit of 
benevolence towards the peasantry, in happy contrast with the spirit of 
fiscalism which had previously reigned unquestioned. But neither the 
interests of proprietors subjected to servitude, nor yet the general interests 
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are neglected. The exposition of the grounds for the Salzburg law shows 
clearly that the importance of the new regularisation -which is the principal 
object of the reform, and which is at the same time the great difficulty 
in the way of its execution, consists in the fact that not only must it safe¬ 
guard rights legitimately acquired, and the economic interests of those 
benefiting by servitudes, but also take care not to lose sight of the interests 
of -those subject to servitudes, considering that in so far as the private in¬ 
terests of the proprietor subject to servitude are connected with the pre¬ 
servation of the forest, they also correspond with the general interests, and 
especially with those of the persons who benefit by the servitude , which are 
naturally bound up with the preservation of the forest, and with its main¬ 
tenance in a condition to give to their descendants the advantages guarant¬ 
eed by 4 oc\mients. It must not be forgotten that he who is subject to 
servitude has as much right as he who benefits by servitude, to the safe¬ 
guarding of his interests; just as he who benefits by servitude will 
oppose the restriction of his rights of use so will he who is subject to serv¬ 
itude resist the increase of his obligations ; he is even obliged to protect 
himself, considering that he is responsible to others for the preservation 
of his property, especially as regards the Government rights over the forest 
(For star at). 

The new regularisation will in most cases perform a double function, 
viz. remove grievances and provide for the preservation of the forests, 
if only by restoring order where hitherto disorder and confusion reigned. 
Its first object must be the termination of disputes once for all. As soon 
as the conditions of the situation are clearly elucidated there will be no 
further pretext for numerous complaints from those interested, and the 
proprietors of the forest will be prevented from having recourse to legal 
proceedings which the peasant from his point of view regards as unjust 
and vexatious. 

But to define precisely juridical relations will not be sufficient to bring 
about a radical amelioration of the present situation. All grievances 
cannot be attributed to a want of a sufficiently clear definition of juridical 
conditions; they often arise from a lack of suitable arrangements hindering 
the satisfactory exercise of the rights of servitude. For this reason the 
procedure of the new regularisation will extend also to economic im¬ 
provements ; it will provide for the making of roads, the planting of hedges and 
the hiring of shepherds. But as works of this kind will not be of great 
utility if those interested are permitted to make an irregular use of them 
in the exercise of their rights, the agricultural authorities must draw up 
administrative rules for each of the different groups to which the usual 
forest rights have been granted. Thus, servitude communities, like agri¬ 
cultural communities, which they closely resemble, will be rescued from 
a state of confusion which gives rise to exhausting legal proceedings, 
and will grow into autonomous and thriving economic unities. 

From what has been stated it will be clear that in carrying out the 
work of reform the executive bodies must not enter minutely into details, 
but must be actuated by the spirit of organisation necessary for creating. 
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an equitable state of things. It will be also desirable, especially, in the 
case of the redemption of holdings from pasturage servitude, that they 
should exert an action in favour of ameliorations tending to substitute for 
extensive pasturage on large areas subject to servitude, a system of in¬ 
tensive utilisation of the lands. Such ameliorations are in every case the 
means of obtaining a full return from the land for the benefit of those hav¬ 
ing a right to its utilisation even when such land is limited in extent. In 
this way in future at least, many evils resulting from the disputes between 
the holders of pasturage rights and the owners of forests will be got rid of. 
The desire to smooth away difficulties, even before the promulgation of 
the laws on servitudes, was one of the chief reasons for beginning Alpine 
improvements and the legislative encouragement of Alpine economy of 
which we have spoken in the first chapter of this article. # r 


New regularisations and enfranchisements accomplished up to the end of 1913. 


At the end of 1913 the state of improvements in the various provinces 
was as follows : 


( 1 ) Lower Austria. 


I11 the first stage : 

1 new regularisation bearing on (about) 164 hectares, and 4 parties interested: 
Resides 2 projected regularisations : 


(2) Carinthia . 


In an advanced stage : 


1 new regularisation 

bearing on (about) 179 ha., and 

12 

parties interested 

2 0 enfranchisements 

» ,» *M>43 t, „ 

582 

t> n 

21 transactions 

„ „ 3,822 „ „ 

594 

a r> 

Tn the first stages : 




9 enfranchisements 

»» » 1 ,*45 1. „ 

315 

it f) 

In progress : 




r new regularisation 

179 „ „■ 

12 

ft it 

29 enfranchisements 

9,988 „ ,, 

897 

it it 

30 transactions 

»' " 10,067 ,, ,, 

909 

it t> 

Besides 9 regularisations 

and 5 enfranchisements projected. 
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(3) Carniola. 

In first and more advanced stages: 

7 new regularisations bearing mi 3,016 ha., and 291 parties interested 


1 enfranchisement ,, ,, 

77 ,» >> 

2 

8 transactions M ,, 

3,693 >> 

293 

Besides 4 projected regularisations. 



(4) Tyrol. 


2 new regularisations bearing on 

604 ha., and 

13 ,, ,, 

1 enfranchisement ,, ,, 

L 949 ,, ,, 

9 

3 transactions ,, „ 

2,553 ,, ,, 

22 ,, ,, 

In an advanced stage : 



9 new regularisations ,, ,, 

4,213 „ „ 

183 

17 enfranchisements 

6,584 „ „ 

79 i 

26 transactions ,, 

10,797 „ „ 

974 

In the first stage : 



t 2 new regularisations ,, ,, 

3,293 „ ,, 

784 parties interested 

3 enfranchisements ,, ,, 

394 „ 

100 ,, ,, 

15 t rati fictions ,, ,, 

3,687 >, , 

884 

Total in progress : 



23 new regularisations 

8,110 „ 

683 

21 enfranchisements 

8,927 ,1 .. 

900 ,, ., 

44 transactions 

17,037 „ ,, 

1,583 

besides 14 regularisations and 8 enfranchisements projected. 

(5) Styria . 


At the end of 1913, formally completed: 



15 enfranchisements bearing on 

3,303 ha., and 

81 parties interested 

In an advanced stage : 



20 new regularisations „ ,, 

7,755 ,» „ 

199 

28 enfranchisements ,, ,, 

a 

0 

tN. 

'O 

145 

48 transactions ,, ,, 

14,554 „ „ 

344 „ ,, 
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In the first stage : 


8 new regularisations 

bearing on 

4,686 ha., and 

252 

parties interested 

12 enfranchisements 

,» »> 

2,748 „ „ 

67 

„ 

20 transactions 

„ 

»> »» 

7,434 

319 


Total in progress : 

28 new regularisations 

>> tt 

12,441 „ „ 

45 i 

,, ,, 

55 enfranchisement 

„ ,, 

12,850 „ „ 

293 

,, J, 

83 transactions 

,, ,, 

25,291 „ „ 

744 

,, ,, 

Besides 17 regularisations and 28 enfranchisements projected. 

(6) Upper Austria. 

At the end of 1913, there were effectively carried out: 

, 

1 new regularised on 

bearing on 

1 70 ha., and 

93 

parties interested 

17 enfranchisements 

9 * yy 

25 „ 

53 

” 

18 transactions 


195 „ „ 

146 

» 

In an advanced stage: 

2 new regularisations 

,, ,, 

.1,782 ,, ,, 

50 

,, ,, 

1 enfranchisement 

” - 

" M 1 J 

i'i 


3 transactions 

9 y yy 

1,784 „ „ 

64 

» 

Total in progress : 

3 new regularisations 


i ,952 „ „ 

143 

M )} 

18 enfranchisements 

- 

27 „ M 

67 

* > y > 

21 transactions 


i ,979 „ „ 

2TO 



Besides i regularise tion and 4 enfranchisements projected. 

At the end of 1913: 


State of the work 

! New Regularisations 

1 ‘ .. . 

! Knfranchisemcnts 

i 

Total 

Trans¬ 

actions 

d 

H 3 

(ft OJ 

n 

*3 

1 tr, 

« J 

d 

J 3 

Persons 

interested 

Trans¬ 

actions 

2 

Persons 

interested 

Fully accomplished .... 

3 

774 

106 

33 

5,277 

M 3 

36 

6,051 

249 

In an advanced stage . . . 

32 

13,929 

444 

66 

22,028 

1,532 

98 

35.957 

1.976 

In first stage. 

28 

n ,759 

I »°34 

25 

4,464 

1_ 

484 

53 

16.223 

1,518 

Total . . . 

63 

26,462 

1,584 

124 

31.769 

2,159 

187 

58,231 

3,743 

Applications . . . 

47 

— 

— 

25 

1 

— 

— 

92 

_ 

—— 
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LAND REVENUE ADMINISTRATION AND TENURES 
IN BRITISH INDIA. 

By Frank Noyce, I. C. S., 

Under- Secretary to the Government of India in the Department of Revenue and 4griculturc. 


II. - RELATIONS BETWEEN LANDLORDS AND TENANTS IN SO FAR AS 
THEY ARE REGULATED BY THE STATE. 


We now come to the second main division of our subject, the relations 
between landholders and their tenants in so far as those are regulated by 
the State. It must first be pointed out that the necessity for State 
regulation of the relations between landlords and tenants is a feature 
of British rule. In pre-British times, the State demanded and took, when¬ 
ever it could, the full economic rent and there was no room for int¬ 
ermediaries between it and the cultivator. The revenue imposed on the 
zamindars in Bengal at the Permanent Settlement was supposed to 
represent 90 per cent of their receipts, but as a result of that settlement 
it now represents not more than 25 per cent of the economic rent, leaving 
75 per cent to be enjoyed as net rent by the landholder and other 
intermediaries between the State and the cultivators. In other provinces 
the demand has in process of time diminished from 90 per cent to well under 
50 per cent of the net assets and it will be seen that this leaves a substan¬ 
tial margin to the landholder. In the early days of British rule, whilst on 
the one hand the land revenue was high, on the other the pressure of popu¬ 
lation on the land was light and there was, in consequence no competition 
for it. The competition w r as for tenants to cultivate the land. If a land¬ 
holder had more land than he could cultivate himself, his anxiety was to get 
tenants for it in order that the might be sure of raising enough to pay the 
revenue on it. But with more moderate assessments and greater pressure 
of population, the competition for land became increasingly keen and the 
relative positions of landlords and tenants were completely reversed. 

That of the tenants gradually grew 7 worse and worse until finally 
the State had to step in on their behalf. How completely the position 
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changed is shown by the fact that at the time of the Permanent Settlement 
of Bengal, it was considered that the class which require protection was the 
zamindars not their tenants. In 1799, therefore, special powers were given 
to the zamindars to enable them to recover their dues from their tenants. 


§ 1. Tenancy cEauscation. 

(a) In Bengal and Bchar. (1) 

The first experiment in tenancy legislation was made in Bengal 
in 1859. Rights °f occupancy were given to tenants in lands which had 
been cultivated by them for twelve years and the occupancy tenants 
thus created were protected from enhancement of rent except on certain 
specified grounds. The landlord's powers of distraint for arrears of rent were 
also restricted. These measures failed however to give the requisite mea¬ 
sure of protection and a much more complete Act was passed in 1885 which 
has served as a model for similar legislation in the other provinces in which 
it has been found necessary. Under the Act of 1885, every tenant who holds 
any land in a village for twelve years acquires thereby a right of occupancy 
in all the land be may hold in that village. .From four-fifths to nine-tenths 
of the tenants in Bengal possess occupancy rights in their land. Enhance¬ 
ment by contract is limited to an addition once in fifteen years of one-eighth 
the rent previously paid. A Civil Court can enhance rent only on certain 
specified grounds, the most important of which are that the rate paid is lower 
than that paid for similar land in the neighbourhood, that there has been a 
rise in the average local prices of staple food crops since the rent was last 
fixed, or that the productive powers of the land have been increased by 
improvements effected at the landlord's expense. If rent is enhanced on 
either of the two first of these grounds, no further suit for enhancement can 
be entertained for fifteen years. Whether holdings are transferable or 
not depends on custom. A small number of tenants in Bengal hold at 
fixed rates and the remainder are without occupancy rights. Even the 
latter receive a certain measure of protection. They cannot be ejected 
except in execution of the decree of a competent court, nor can their 
rents be enhanced at shorter intervals than five years. Mention should 
be made of a class in Bengal known as “ tenure holders. ” A “ tenure M 
is an intermediate interest between the zamindar and the cultivator; 
in other words an estate within an estate. Put briefly, the distinction 
between a tenure holder and an occupancy tenant is that the former 


(1) The Bengal Tenancy Act is in force in Bihar. Orissa has a separate Tenancy Act 
(Bihar and Orissa Act II of 1913). As the area to which this applies is comparatively 
small, considerations of space have prevented reference to it being made in the text. It 
may, however, here be said that, in respect of the details of tenancy legislation there 
giyen, its provisions in the main follow those of the Bengal Tenancy Act. 
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has acquired a right to hold land for the purpose of collecting rents or 
bringing it under cultivation by establishing tenants on it whilst the 
latter has acquired a right to hold land for the purpose of cultivat¬ 
ing it himself. Some tenures date from the Permanent Settlement and 
these are usually held at a rent or rate of rent which has been fixed 
in perpetuity. Others have been created since the Permanent Settle¬ 
ment by the zamindars themselves either with a view to obtaining relief 
from the trouble of managing part of their estate or else in the hope that 
the arrangement will prove more profitable than direct management. In 
some of these cases a permanent tenure has been created by express grant 
or by custom. The rent may be enhanced by contract or by suit subject 
to certain conditions but the tenure can only be terminated by a sale for 
arrears of rent at the instance of the zamindar. In other cases the 
tenure is a temporary one and then it is not regulated by any provisions 
in the Tenancy Act but solely by the terms of the contract made between 
the landlords and the tenure holder. In the permanently settled districts 
of the United Provinces are found a special class of tenants who hold their 
land on a heritable and transferable right at a fixed rent and answer there¬ 
fore to the tenure holders in Bengal. Other tenants in the United Pro¬ 
vinces are divided, as in Bengal, into occupancy and non-occupancy 
tenants, but the word “occupancy” has quite a different connotation in 
the province of Agra from that which it has in Oudh. 

(b) h\ Agra. 

The conditions of occupancy tenure in Agra are much the same as they 
are in Bengal. Occupancy rights are acquired, as iu Bengal, by holding 
land for 12 years, but the manner in which the period is calculated is not 
exactly the same. In Agra the change of a holding or dispossession for less 
than a year does not operate as a breach in the period of T2 years and a lease 
does not prevent the accrual of occupancy rights unless it is for at least 7 
years. Rents can only be enhanced by mutual agreement or by order of 
a revenue court, and once enhanced cannot again be enhanced for 10 years, 
except that and here we see the difference between a permanently 
settled and a temporarily settled Province — they can be altered at the 
time of the revenue settlement . A landlord who parts with his proprietary 
rights obtains occupancy rights in his home farms at a privileged rate 25 
f>er cent, below that which is generally paid for similar land in the neigh¬ 
bourhood by occupancy tenants. Other tenants are simply tenants-at-will 
with no rights or privileges beyond those contained in their leases or 
agreements. 


(c) In Oudh. 

In Oudh the so called “ occupancy tenant ” corresponds to the ex¬ 
proprietary tenant in Agra and no tenant can acquire occupancy rights • 
by prescription. The rent of an occupancy tenant cannot be enhanced 
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beyond a rate 12% per cent below that paid for similar land in the 
neighbourhood by cultivators with no such right, and once enhanced 
cannot be enhanced for five years or until the next revenue settlement. 
As regards non-occupancy tenants, any person admitted to the cultivation 
of land is entitled to hold it for seven years at the same rent, and at the 
end of that period the rent cannot be enhanced by more than 6 *4 P er cen l ; 
whether let to the sitting tenant or to a new comer. 

(cl) In the Punjab . 

The system of occupancy rights in the Punjab is somewhat similar 
to that prevailing in Oudh. I11 that province, as in Oudh, occupancy rights 
cannot be claimed merely on account of lapse of time. They are only 
given for certain historical reasons. Thus the Punjab Tenancy Act defines 
as occupancy tenants those who for two generations have paid neither 
rent nor service to the proprietor but only the share of the land revenue, 
those who are ex-proprietors, those who had settled along with the founder 
and aided in the first clearing and those who had been revenue assignees 
and remained in possession of the land. It is, however, open to anyone to prove 
any special facts other than these which would give a claim to occupancy 
right on grounds of law and equity. The classes entitled to occupancy right 
are given different degrees of privilege according to the general custom and 
sentiment on the subject. Their rents are limited to a standard based on the 
land revenue and varying from one-eighth to three-quarters in. excess of 
the assessment. Occupancy rights pass in the direct male line and are 
only heritable by collaterals in certain circumstances of joint tenure. 
Non-occupancy tenants are not given any protection by the Punjab 
Tenancy Act. 


(e) In the Central Provinces. 

The Central Provinces have a tenancy law which gives the tenants 
a larger measure of protection than they have anywhere else. The proprie¬ 
tors of villages in those Provinces were a more or less artificial creation and 
it was consequently felt that as they owed their position entirely to Govern¬ 
ment, there was every justification for strictly limiting their control over 
their tenancy both in the matter of raising rent and in that of ejectment. 
Mention should first be made of a class the members of which are not, strict¬ 
ly speaking, tenants at all. They are the proprietors of isolated plots of land 
in villages over which they have complete heritable and transferable rights. 
The only connexion between a “ plot proprietor " and the proprietor of the 
village in which his plot is situated is that his revenue is paid to Government 
by the proprietor of the village, a small commission being paid for collect¬ 
ing it. Of the three classes of tenants proper, the " absolute occupancy 
tenants ” are in the strongest position. Their rent is fixed for the term of 
the revenue settlement and their rights are heritable and transferable, sub¬ 
ject to pre-emption on the part of the landlord. Proprietary rights in 
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plots and absolute occupancy rights were conferred at the same time as 
proprietary rights in villages and cannot now be acquired. Absolute occu¬ 
pancy tenants included old hereditary cultivators, those who had once a 
proprietary character, those who had expended capital, those who had taken 
part in the founding of a village, and so on. The rent of “ occupancy tenants " 
is also fixed by the Settlement Officer at the Settlement of the land re¬ 
venue but it is liable to enhancement by a revenue officer at intervals 
of not less than ten years on the ground that the rent fixed at the last land 
revenue settlement was less than the full rent assessable or that there 
has been a rise of prices since the settlement. Occupancy rights are herit¬ 
able, but are not now transferable except to an heir or a co-sharer resident 
in the village or by a lease for one year. Until recently they would be acquired 
by prescription as in Agra and Bengal, but this provision has been abrog¬ 
ated and tliey can now only be obtained by the payment to the landlord 
of a premium of 2 % years’ rental. The rents of " non-occupancy tenants " 
are also fixed at settlement and the Settlement Officer has power to reduce 
exorbitant rents. Rents can be enhanced seven years after settlement but 
the enhancement may not exceed 33 per cent of the existing rent. Even the 
non-occupancy tenure is heritable but only by direct succession and not by 
collaterals unless they have a share in the holdings. 


(/) In Madras . 

In Madras until comparatively recently the relations between landlords 
and tenants both in the permanently and temporarily settled tracts were 
regulated by the simple provisions of an Act of 1865. Since 1908 the per¬ 
manently settled parts of the Province have come under the operation 
of an improved and more elaborate Rent Act based on the tenancy legisla¬ 
tion in other provinces. The Act conferred occupancy rights on all tenants 
who at the time when it was passed were in possession of land in an estate 
other than the private land of the proprietor. As in the Central Provinces, 
a non-occupancy tenant can obtain occupancy rights by the payment to 
the landlord of a premium equal to 2 Yu times the annual rental. The 
grounds on which rents can be enhanced are the same as in Bengal and Agra, 
but the enhancement cannot exceed more than two annas in the rupee and 
rents once enhanced cannot again be enhanced for twenty years. Occu¬ 
pancy rights are heritable and transferable. 

In all provinces an abatement of rents is allowed on the opposite grounds 
to those which justify an enhancement and in those cases in which Govern¬ 
ment officers have powers to fix fair rents, their powers include power 
to reduce as well as to enhance rents. In the temporarily settled provinces, 
the landlord must pass on the benefit of a supension or remission of 
the revenue due to Government to the tenant in the shape of a corre¬ 
sponding suspension of remission of rent. 
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§ 2. Recovery of arrears from tenants. 


The protection accorded by thevState to the tenant extends to the recov¬ 
ery of arrears which can only be carried out by proper legal processes. 
In the Central Provinces, an absolute occupancy tenant and in Bengal and 
Madras an occupancy tenant cannot be ejected for arrears of rent, but their 
holdings may be sold in execution of a decree for the arrears passed by the 
Civil or Revenue Court. In other provinces, both occupancy and non- 
occupancy tenants can be ejected for arrears but the ejectment must be 
by notice or suit and the procedure is laid down by the Tenancy Acts. 
In Bengal, the United Provinces and Madras the landlord has also a Remedy 
by distress. In Bengal and the United Provinces his powers are Very limited. 
The distraint is confined to the crops or other products of the holding in ar- 
rear, reaping and threshing may not be interfered with, the arrears for which 
the distraint is made must not have been due for more than a year and the 
distraint must either be made through the Court or reported at once for the 
Court's information. Should the arrears not be paid up and it become ne¬ 
cessary to sell the distraint property, the sale can only be carried out by 
an officer empowered by Government to conduct such sales. In Madras, the 
landlord's powers are more extensive. In that province, he can distrain 
on his own responsibility not only the crops and other products of the hold¬ 
ing in arrears, but also the movable property of the defaulter with the excep¬ 
tion of certain articles such as wearing apparel, cooking vessels, beds, and 
bedding, agricultural implements and sufficient seed grain to enable the 
holding to be cultivated during the following cultivation season. As in 
Bengal and the United Provinces, the distrained property can only be sold 
by a properly empowered officer. In the Central Provinces and the Pun¬ 
jab, landlords have no powers of distraint, but in the Central Provinces the 
landlord can prohibit the removal of the produce of a holding pending the 
institution of a suit for the recovery of the arrears, and in both provinces, 
if the produce of a holding is already under attachment by order of a Civil 
Court, the landlord may apply to the Court to sell it and pay him the ar¬ 
rears out of the proceeds. 


§ 3. Position of tenants in the ryotwari provinces. 


In the ryotwari provinces where land is cultivated to much larger ex¬ 
tent by the landholders themselves and in consequence rents are far less 
prevalent, special tenancy legislation has not so far been found necessary. 
In Madras landlords in the ryotwari part of the Province have the same 
powers as regards recovery of rent from their tenants by distraint and sale 
of movable property as landholders in the permanently settled areas. In 
Bombay it is prescribed that the relations between landlord and tenant, 
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or, as they are called, superior and inferior holder — the superior holder 
being the direct occupant paying revenue to Government and the inferior 
holder the occupant paying rent to some superior — shall be regulated by 
agreement and, if such agreement does not exist, then by the custom 
of the locality. If there is neither agreement nor custom as to the rent 
or the duration of the tenancy, then the tenant is presumed to hold at such 
rent as having regard to all the circumstances of the case is held to be just 
and reasonable. Nothing in the Land Revenue Act effects the right of 
the superior holder to enhance rent or to evict for non-payment of rent 
if he has the right to do so by agreement or by usage or otherwise. vSuper 
ior holders may apply to the revenue authority for the recovery of the 
rent due to them and this assistance consists in applying the same mea¬ 
sures as would be taken to recover land revenue due to Government. 


§ 4, Systems under which rent is paid in kind. 

It will have been noticed that the legislative provisions which have been 
discussed have dealt with rents paid in cash. It must, however, be pointed 
out that the payment of rent in kind is very common still in all parts of 
India, especially in the Punjab, though with the development of the country 
cash rents are more and more taking the place of rents in kind. The most 
usual system followed in paying rent in kind is that under which the pro¬ 
duce is actually divided, the share claimed by the landlord 1 varying from one 
half to one-third of the produce after paying various expenses such as pay¬ 
ments to reapers, dues to village menials, etc., which would ordinarily fall 
on the tenant. Another system which although not so common as that 
just mentioned is frequently met with, represents a transition stage be¬ 
tween payment in kind and payment in cash. Under it the standing crop 
is appraised, the share of the produce due to the landlord is valued in mon¬ 
ey, and the value is paid instead of delivering the produce. In some cases 
whilst the rents of the staple crops continue to be paid in kind, cash rates 
are paid for special crops, such as sugar-cane and fodder. Other rental sys¬ 
tems which occur less frequently are those in which a cultivator pays for 
each plough he works or his rent is regulated by the amount of irrigable 
land be cultivates and is not affected by the area of dry land in his 
possession. It is obvious that many of the provisions of the tenancy laws 
are inapplicable to cases in which rents are paid in kind. Such questions 
as enhancements or abatements due to rise or fall of prices or to improve¬ 
ments or deterioration in the tenants' holding solve themselves without 
the assistance of legislation. But subject to the modifications which 
these circumstances entail, the Tenancy Acts apply equally to tenants 
whose rents are paid in kind or in cash. It is usually provided that on 
the application of either of the parties concerned to the proper revenue 
authority rents paid in kind may be commuted to a cash rent and that 
disputes about the division or appraisement of the produce may be 
decided by a revenue officer specially deputed for the purpose. 


7 
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III. —LAND REVENUE ADMIN IS1 RATION. 


We come now to the last main division of our subject, the land revenue 
administration, that is the agency by which the land revenue is collected and 
by which the records on which its collection is based are maintained. It 
is not necessary to give a detailed description of the agency by which the 
revenue is fixed. The assessment of the revenue and the preparation or revi¬ 
sion of the " record~of-rights " are carried out by a special staff consisting 
of a “ Settlement officer " and “ Assistant Settlement Officers, " usually 
drawn from the ordinary revenue line, to which after a few years' work on 
settlement they revert, and various subordinates whose experience is as a 
rule confined to settlement and who move on from district to district 
with their settlement party, as the re-settlement of the various districts 
falls due As has been already pointed out, a district is only settled 
once in twenty or thirty years, so that settlement work is outside the 
scope of the ordinary district administration. 


§ i. The administrative areas. 


* (a) Village administration. 

It will convenient to star’ at the bottom and work upwards. 

The unit of administration is the village. Each village has an official 
"headman." In the zamindari provinces, elsewhere than in the permanently 
settled areas, the appointment, as is shown by the title of its holder, which is 
generally vernacular derivative from the English word " number, " is a 
more or less artificial one which has been added to the village organisation 
in comparatively recent times to represent the village in its dealings with 
the local authorities. The principal, often the only, duty of the " headman," 
who is usually a hereditary officer, is the collection of the revenue and canal 
rates, a percentage of which he receives as remuneration. There may be 
as many " headmen " as a village has estates or sections and where, as in 
the Punjab, the number of sectional headmen is sometimes considerable, a 
single representative of the several representatives is selected. In the 
Punjab, too, in most districts, the villages are grouped together into cir¬ 
cles, each of which is under a non-official of local influence, whose duty 
it is to render assistance to all Government officials. The post is a purely 
honorary one. In the Central Provinces the "headman," or if there is 
more than one a selected " headman, " is also the executive head of the vil¬ 
lage. In the ryotwari provinces, the village "headman" is a natural part 
of the constitution and is still known by the vernacular old titles, which 
differ according to the different languages. His primary duty is the col¬ 
lection of the revenue but he is not directly responsible for any revenue ex- 
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cept that of his own holdings. Unlike the “ headman '' in the zamindari 
provinces he has however many other duties. He is often a petty magistrate, 
and acts as an official arbitrator or a civil court in pretty cases. He is also the 
registrar of births and deaths for the village. The office is usually an hereditary 
one and still in some cases, especially in Bombay, has an official land holding 
attached to it. In Madras, as has already been stated, the revenue free hold 
ings, formerly attached to the offices of village head man and village accountant, 
have recently been released to their holders in absolute property subject 
to the payment of a quit rent. More important in the official hierarchy 
than the village headman is the village accountant. In the ryotwari 
provinces there is usually one accountant to a village, but in the north of 
India where the village records are not so numerous or so detailed, one 
accountant is appointed to a circle of several villages. In Madras and Bom¬ 
bay thV- office is usually hereditary. That is also the case to a certain ex¬ 
tent in the zamindari provinces, where the son of an accountant has the 
prospect of succeeding to his father's post in preference to other candi¬ 
dates provided he is properly qualified. The accountant is remunerated 
by a fixed salary. His chief duties are to keep the village accounts of 
revenue payments, and in zamindari provinces also of rent payments, 
and of items chargeable to the common fund of the village, to have 
charge of the village map, field registers and other records of landed 
rights, shares or interest as prepared at the survey or settlement, to keep 
the village maps up to date and to make inspections from which to obtain 
the information required to fill up the various statistical returns showing the 
crops sown and harvested, the number and kind of wells, of cattle groves and 
orchards. He has also to maintain a record of all changes of laud and, except 
in Madras, where there is no record of rights, has a special register for noting 
transactions by way of sale or mortgage or under the law of inheritance. 
He is also bound to report any unusual occurrence such as an epidemic of 
cattle disease, damage done by locusts, etc. Brief mention should be made 
of the village menials, the village watchman, the village messenger, the car¬ 
penter, blacksmith, potter, barber and so on. Some of these, the watchman 
and the messenger for example, are remunerated by fixed salaries, others 
by a share in the grain heap in zamindari provinces and by grants of land 
free of revenue in ryotwari provinces. 

Next above the accountant conies an official known as the revenue or 
circle inspector whose duty it is to supervise the work of a number of ac¬ 
countants, to see that they do their inspections, to check their accounts 
and other registers, to look after the maintenance of boundary marks and 
so on. 


(b) The Tahsil. 

Three or four, revenue inspectors' charges form a tahsil as it is called in 
the Punjab, the United Provinces and the Central Provinces. The tahsil 
has a different vernacular name in Madras and Bombay and in Burma the 
somewhat clumsy and inexpressive word " township " has been adopted 
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as the English equivalent. The officer in charge of this area is known as 
the tahsildar in all provinces except Bombay and Burma. In the latter 
province he is the " township officer. ” The area of the ordinary tahsil 
varies from 400 to 600 square miles. In a large or heavy charge in the north 
of India the tahsildar is given the assistance at his headquarters of a deputy. 
In Madras and Bombay the deputy is placed in charge of a sub-division 
of the tahsil under the general supervision of the tahsildar. In Bengal 
owing to the history of the Native Administration, the Bocal revenue sub¬ 
divisions of pre-British times had disappeared at the commencement of 
British rule, and as the land revenue of the Province was fixed in perpetuity 
it was not considered necessary to replace them. In Bengal, therefore, the 
village and tahsil organisation is non-existent, but the place of the tahsil - 
dars of other provinces is now, to some extent , taken by Sub-Deputy Collec¬ 
tors who are stationed at the headquarters of the district or of a sub-divi¬ 
sion of the district and have no separate charges of their own. The tahsil¬ 
dar has under him a staff of accountants and treasury clerks for the purpose 
of receiving the local land revenue and sending it on to the district treasury. 
The revenue inspectors are, of course, under his supervision. His duties 
in connexion with land revenue do not comprise the whole of his functions. 
Thus he is an assessing officer for the purposes of income tax and is con¬ 
nected with the excise administration. He is also frequently a magistrate, 
but with these branches of his activities we are not here concerned. 

(c) The District. 

We now conic to th'* district, which is the fundamental administrative 
unit. The number of lahsils which go to make up a district varies greatly. 
The average to the whole of India is five, but in Madras and Bombay it 
is as high as between eight and nine. The average area of a district is 
between four and five thousand square miles, and its average popu¬ 
lation rather under a million. The districts are largest in Madras and 
smallest in the United Provinces. The head of the district is known as the 
Collector and District Magistrate in the older provinces and as Deputy 
Commissioner in the more recently acquired territories. In the older pro¬ 
vinces he is almost always a member of the Indian or Covenanted Civil 
Service recruited in England, though a few posts are held by native officers 
of the Provincial Civil Service. In the newer provinces the staff known 
as the " Commission ” may be drawn from the Indian Civil Service, from 
the Provincial Civil Service or from other sources and also include offic¬ 
ers of the Indian army. The duties of a Collector, as far as the adminis¬ 
tration of land and other revenue is concerned, are thus summed up in the 
"Imperial Gazetteer of India:" "Apart from the duties immediately 
connected with the assessment and collection of land revenue and with the 
village establishments, the Collector is concerned with all matters affecting 
the condition of the peasantry, he supervises the compilation of the period¬ 
ical returns of produce and prices, he adjudicates in several provinces 
on rent and other disputes between landlord and tenant and he makes loans 
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on behalf of the Government for agricultural purposes. The Collector 
has also charge of the local administration of excise, income tax, stamp 
duty and other sources of revenue and he is responsible for the manage¬ 
ment of the district treasury into which the revenue and other public receipts 
are paid and from which all local disbursements are made. ” This forms only 
a part of his multifarious activities but it is unnecessary here to describe 
his magisterial duties or those in connection with Public Works, Forests, 
Jails, Sanitation and Education. It is sufficient to say that he is ex¬ 
pected to interest himself in all matters affecting the well-being of the people. 
The Collector or Deputy Commissioner is assisted by Assistant Collectors and 
Assistant Commissioners, like himself members of the Indian Civil Service, 
or of the Commission, and by officers of the Provincial Civil Service known 
as Deputy Collectors or Extra Assistant Commissioners. In all provinces, 
except the Punjab, these officers are placed in charge of part of the district 
known as the " subdivision,” of which the large Madras districts contain 
as a rule four or five, the other provinces a smaller number. Within that 
area the sub-divisional officer exercises the powers of a Collector on a smaller 
scale and subject to the general control of the Collector, and in some in¬ 
stances to specific appeal either to him or the Commissioner. In Bombay 
and the United Provinces, the sub-divisional officers when not touring in 
their charges live at the head-quarters of the district. In the other pro¬ 
vinces they reside within their jurisdiction. In the Punjab there are with a 
few exceptions no local charges and the Assistant and Extra Assistant Com¬ 
missioners reside at the district head-quarters and give the Deputy Com¬ 
missioner general assistance. 

(d) The Divisions . 

In all provinces except Madras, three, four or more districts make up 
a division under the general superintendence of a Commissioner who forms 
the channel of communication vetween the district officers and the Govern¬ 
ment or the Board of Revenue. He is the appellate authority in land re¬ 
venue matters from the orders of the Collector or Deputy Commissioner 
and the first grade of his Assistants ; he is charged with the duties of 
inspection ai d control, with the sanctioning or refusing certain expenditure 
and with various matters of appointment or discipline in respect of 
certain grades of public servants. Land Revenue Settlements in the division 
are conducted under his supervision. 

§ 2. The administrative authorities. 

(a) The Board of Revenue. 

Between the Commissioner and the Local Government in Bengal, 
Bihar and Orissa and the United Provinces comes the Board of Revenue 
consisting of one br two members through which revenue matters pass from 
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the Commissioner to Government. The place of the Board of Revenue 
is taken in the Punjab, the Central Provinces and Burma by one or two 
Financial Commissioners. Madras has a large Board of Revenue consisting 
of four members who, instead of being Commissioners for separate terri¬ 
torial divisions, are Commissioners for certain subjects —Separate Revenue, 
Forests, Land Revenue Survey and Settlement, etc. — acting collectively 
as a Board only in very important cases. 


(b) The Departments of Agriculture and Land Records. 


Two Departments should be mentioned which, though standing out¬ 
side the district organisation, are yet in close touch with it —the Department 
of Land Records, whose duty it is to assist the district officer* in friain- 
taining the land records and statistical returns and in training the subordin¬ 
ate staff in such matters as survey, and the Department of Agriculture. 
Each of these Departments is under a Director who may be subordinate 
either to the Board of Revenue or Financial Commissioner or directly to 
Government. 


(c) The Local Government. 

Above the Boards of Revenue and Financial Commissioners it is un¬ 
necessary to go in any detail for the purposes of this article. The major 
provinces have a Local Government, the head of which in Madras, Bombay 
and Bengal is a Governor assisted by three members of Council, in Bihar 
and Orissa a Lieutenant Governor with three members of Council, and ill 
the United Provinces, Punjab and Burma a Lieutenant Governor. In those 
which have a Council, one member is in charge of the portfolio of the Re¬ 
venue and possibly other Departments. The smaller provinces, of which 
the two most important are the Central Provinces and Assam, have a 
Local Administration, the head of which is known as the Chief Commission¬ 
er. Theoretically Local Governments have somewhat larger power than 
Local Administrations, but in practice there is now not much difference. 
In each province the Local Government or Local Administration divides 
its work of correspondence into departments with Secretaries and Under¬ 
secretaries in each. In most of the larger provinces, the work of a Revenue 
Department occupies the full time of a Secretary and an Uhder-Secretary. 

As regards the Government of India, it is only necessary to say that of 
the seven members of the Executive Council of the Viceroy or Governor 
General, one member is in charge of the Department of Revenue and 
Agriculture and is assisted by a Secretary and Under-Secretary. 
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R0UMAN1A. 


THE IMPROVEMENT OF LAND 
IN THE DANUBE INUNDATION ZONE. 


Ol'TIUAI, AT?TH< >R 1 TIES: 

Lege pentru MODIFICAKEA. Art. 1 7-32. Din I^cgca Pcntru Punerea in Valoare a Pa man- 
turilor din zona tie Inundatie a Dunarei tie la 21 Decembrie 1010 (Law amending 
Art. 17-32 of the law of December .: j st., 1910 respecting the improvement of the inundation 
zone of the Danube). - Buletinul Ministerului Agriculturii si Domeniilor, April-Mareli, 1914- 
Nos. 1-2 and Nos. 8 10) November, 1910-January, 1911. Bucharest. 


§ i. General remarks. 


It is well known that the lower part of the valley of the Danube, or 
speaking more exactly, the portion lying between Oltenitsa, opposite 
Silistria and the mouth of the large river, although exceptionally damp 
and fertile, is not adapted to regular agricultural exploitation on account 
of the irregularity of the water supply owing to the frequent inundations 
of the Danube. 

The necessity of controlling the water supply and thereby rendering 
a vast extent of country suitable for cultivation has been felt for many 
years and especially from the moment when Roumania entered 011 the new 
course which was in a short time to transform her into one of the most 
important agricultural centres of Europe. It was a question of saving 
and reviving entire provinces, and notably Dobruja and the delta of 
the Danube. The solution of so important and vast a problem could not 
be left to private initiative which has not at its disposal either the necessary 
resources or enterprise. It is thus that upon the Sl ate devolved the most 
important part of the duty of preparing and carrying out of the work, 
as well as of obtaining the funds necessary for bringing to a successful 
conclusion this scheme which is of the greatest public utility. 

Thus on December 18th., 1910, the Roumanian Parliament passed a 
law for the improvement of the Danube inundation zone, instituting a 
special service of land improvement and fixing the aims, as well as 
regulating the studies and the methods of work of this service. 
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The law of 1910 has recently been amended by a new law promulgat¬ 
ed on April 2nd., 1914, as regards the funds necessary for the execution/ 
of the work and for the improvement of the land. In the followipg£ 
paragraphs, we shall consider in detail these very important laws. / 


§. 2. The office of land improvement. 

The Office of hand Improvement, instituted, as we have said, by the 
law of 1910, is a division of the Department of Agriculture and Crown 
Lands and is placed under the direct supervision of the Department, 
having at its head a Director General and a Council of Administration. 

The objects of the Land Improvement Office are many and various; the 
principal are study, the preparation of designs for the construction of dykes 
and engineering works necessary for the draining, amelioration and 
reclamation of the land in the portion of the plain of the Danube 
which is subject to inundation, as well as the execution of works 
connected therewith and the preservation of existing constructions. 
These works are carried out wherever they are necessary, both on State 
property and on that of private individuals. 

The Director of the Office of Land Improvement is a General Director 
appointed by the Minister of Agriculture and Crown Lands. The Admin¬ 
istrative Council is composed of 9 members of whom six are appointed by 
virtue of a royal decree by the Minister of Agriculture, while t he three others 
are members by right of offices they hold: the Director General of the 
Roumanian Hydraulic Service and River Navigation, the Director of 
Fisheries at the Department of Agriculture and the Head of the Military 
Staff. The six first members are: a member of the Superior Council of 
Plygiene, three country proprietors of districts exposed to the inundations, 
an engineer and general inspector of the technical council of the Department 
of Public Works and a magistrate. 

The members of the Administrative Cuoncil of the Office of Land 
Improvement remain in office for 5 years. As regards the Fwork of the 
General Director and of the Administrative Council of this Office, we shall 
not speak of their purely administrative functions, but shall briefly mention 
those of a technical character. 

Amongst the duties of the General Director we may mention : 

(1) The direction and elaboration of schemes, of studies and works 
and the maintenance of already existing works. 

(2) The drawing up of deeds, contracts, transactions, and agree¬ 
ments of every kind in accordance with the decisions of the Administrat¬ 
ive Council. 

(3) The authorisation of expenditure, leases or rents of which the 
amount does not exceed 5,000 lei (1). 


(1) 1 lei — 1 franc 
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The Administrative Council has an advisory and executive character. 
It gives its opinion on the different projects elaboratedunder the supervision 
of the General Director; it pronounces in regard to the legality of the 
constitution of syndicates, passes judgment on the possibility of executing 
the works proposed by the latter, and composes any differences of opin¬ 
ion which may arise. Further, it pronounces on the additional value that 
will result from the proposed work, and on the credit which can be given 
by the State for such a work etc. 

Such, in general outline, is the constitution of the Office of Land Im¬ 
provement and the programme it carries out. It must not be forgotten 
that it acts under the absolute and constant control of the Department of 
Agriculture, that the Minister himself can take part in the meetings of 
the Council as president, and finally, that no opinion or decision emanating 
from the General Director, or the Council of Administration can have 
force without the approbation of the Minister. 


§ 3. The syndicates and expropriations. 

If all the districts where the works are to be carried out belong to the 
State, the execution and maintenance of the works naturally devolve 
upon the Government, and more especially form a charge against the 
Department of Agriculture and Crown Lands. The execution of the 
work is entrusted to the Office of Land Improvement. 

But if a part only of the land to be improved belongs to the State and 
the rest belongs to private individuals, the Department of Agriculture 
can form with the various proprietors a special syndicate regulated by 
rules in regard to the manner in which the works are to be carried out, 
the upkeep of the works, the duration of the syndicate, the amount 
of the expenses falling to the share of each member, the necessary reserve 
fund to cover the possible destruction of constructions or works etc. 

In this case, the studies, schemes and execution of the works are 
entrusted to the State which also represents the syndicate in law. 

There is still another case to be considered ; when all the property 
to be improved belongs to private individuals. Under these circumstances 
the district may belong to one owner, who has to defray the whole cost of 
the works under the condition and with the facilities of which we shall speak 
presently, or there are two or more proprietors who are obliged by law 
to form a syndicate governed in its turn by special rules, which must 
contain over and above the information set forth in the rules of the 
syndicates of which the State is a party, special regulations respecting the 
constitution of the funds necessary for the execution of the works, to insure 
that the funds are sufficient to carry out the studies, plans, etc. In every 
case, the rules of the different syndicates must always provide for the 
formation of a reserve fund to assure the permanent maintenance of existing 
works, and the formation of a reserve fund for their reconstruction in. 
case of unforeseen accidents. 
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The rules must be approved by the Department of Agriculture and 
Crown Lands. 

That part of the law of 1910 which deals with expropriations is no 
less important. These expropriations are authorised in all cases where 
the Administrative Council of the Service of Land Improvement considers 
it necessary to execute some works for a given reason, or in a certain 
locality. The procedure is in accordance with the law of expropriation for 
public utility; but in all cases the indemnity to be paid for the expropriated 
area is calculated with reference to the nominal value of the land at the 
time of expropriation. 

Special provision is made to meet the cases where the land of the plain 
of the Danube or other rivers subject to floods belongs to a Rural Bank. 
In this case the bank can, if it wishes, sell this property to the State which 
is obliged to purchase it. 


§ 4. The funds for carrying out the works. 

As regards the funds for carrying out the works, the law of April 2nd., 
1914, while conforming almost entirely to the general principles laid down 
by the law of 1910, has considerably amended those of the earlier law. 
These amendments principally concern the making of loans to the Rural 
Credit Institute. In consequence we shall not speak of the provisions of 
the law of 1910, but content ourselves with pointing out those which came 
in force under the law of 1914. 

From this point of view also, the law r distinguishes two cases, the one 
where the State is the sole owner or is represented in the syndicate of the 
proprietors, the other where the land to be improved is entirely the 
property of private individuals. 

In the first case, the necessary funds are obtained by authorising the 
Department of Agriculture and Crown Lands to open special credits. The 
latter are covered by the issue of loans guaranteed by the State by means 
of certificates of stock issued in the country, or abroad, or by mortgages 
taken up by the Rural Land Credit Institute. 

The whole sum which the Department is legally entitled to procure in 
this manner is 70,000,000 lei, but the expenses as well as the work must 
be distributed, and the annual expenditure may not exceed 7,000,000 lei, 
the Department having the power to carry over to next year’s accounts 
the portion of the sums assigned to it not spent in any particular year. 

The. duration of the loans contracted by means of an issue of bonds, 
or stock, is 33 years; this limit is not always applicable to loans made 
by the Rural Land Credit Institute ; in that case the terms of the loan 
are established according to the rules and regulations of that Institution. 

In order not to hinder the execution of the works through want of funds, 
the law allows the Department of Agriculture the power to procure certain 
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sums — to the amount of 5,000,000 lei — from the Deposit and Doan Bank, 
pending the collection of the results of the issue, or the payment of the 
loan contracted with the Rural Land Credit Institute. The sums thus 
borrowed from the Deposit and Doan Bank are in their turn guaranteed 
either by an issue of bonds, or by means of a new loan from the Rural 
Credit Institute. 

* If the State is a member of the syndicate, and always where the ex¬ 
penses of the execution, up-keep, or continuation of the works are directly 
defrayed by the State, the Department of Agriculture draws up for each of the 
proprietors interested, estimates showing the necessary expenses of the works. 
Naturally, the proprietors are required to contribute to the execution of 
the latter, whether it is a question of the construction of dykes — a matter 
of general interest — or of inland drainage works and their maintenance 
which is ah affair of individual interest. These contributions are paid 
according to the work done, the special technical requirements due to 
the nature of the soil and the configuration and situation of the land being, 
of course, taken into consideration. 

All works of public interest, which are of importance to several land- 
owners, are obligatory upon the syndicates, which must supply the necessary 
funds, but they are executed through the agency of the Dand Improvement 
Office. The expenses are divided between the different proprietors accord¬ 
ing to the advantages accruing to them. 

With regard to the syndicates of which the State is a member, we 
must further mention that the State may advance the sums necessary for 
beginning and carrying out the works to such proprietors as, at the time 
when the syndicate is definitely constituted, are not in a position to pay 
their contributions towards the execution of the work, or to the reserve 
fund. In any case, these advances are only made in the case of works to 
be carried out on ground of which the value can be increased, so that 
this land may represent a sufficient guarantee for the repayment of the 
sums advanced. 

In this case, the Department of Agriculture, through the agency of 
the Office of Agricultural Improvement, before beginning the work, 
establishes a mortgage sufficient to cover the anticipated cost of work 
and the portion of the reserve fund advanced by it. 

The mortgage accepted under these conditions is provisional, for it 
only covers a sum approximately fixed in the estimates; when the work 
is settled, the mortgage is modified according to the actual amount of the 
expenses incurred, and the existing amount of the reserve fund. 

The definite reserve fund is obtained by increasing, or decreasing, 
according to circumstances, the anticipated sum paid in at the beginning 
of the work, in such a manner that it represents 15 per cent, of the actual 
value of the work done. 

Neither the various owners who contribute to its formation nor the 
syndicates reserve any right over the reserve funds thus constituted, for 
they belong exclusively to the Office of Dand Improvement. 
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The reserve fund is placed in the Bank of Deposits and Doans, in State 
bonds, or in rural land mortgage bonds and serves, as we have already 
had occasion to mention, as a fund to meet the expenses of important 
repairs, or of the reconstruction of works rendered necessary by unforeseen 
contingencies. 

The debt of the proprietors to the State is paid in annual instalments, 
on the same terms, and at the same rate of interest as that paid by the State 
to repay the debt it contracts in order to make the advances. 

The provisions of the new law, as far as they concern the carrying 
out of work by private individuals, or by syndicates of which the State is 
not a member, do not differ in substance from those which we have set 
forth above. In every case, the Department of Agriculture reserves to itself 
the most complete control as regards the approval of the schemes or the 
superintendence of the execution of the work. 

We must note in conclusion that when the State undertakes the 
maintenance of completed works, or their reconstruction in case of accid¬ 
ent, whether it is one of the members of the syndicate or not, neither the 
proprietors interested, nor the syndicate in their name, can demand any 
indemnity. In this case, the State always undertakes to begin the necessary 
works at once, and so complete them with the least possible delay. 



NOTICES OE SOME RECENT PUBLICATIONS RELATING TO AGRI¬ 
CULTURAL ECONOMY IN GENERAL. 


CANADA. 


The Canada Yearbook 19T3. Published by Order of the Hon. Sir George K. Foster, 
Minister of Trade and Commerce. Ottawa, 1914. 8vo. pp. XVI -f 656, with map and 
various illustrations and diagrams. 


The very rapid development of Canada has been dealt with in num¬ 
erous publications, but all are not to be relied on,.either because they show 
too clearly that their object is to attract new colonists to the districts still 
unexploited or because they are rather literary than strictly scientific works. 

This official yearbook will serve much better than they to show the 
progress made, by means of the dry eloquence of the statistical tables 
of which (except for a part containing a few historical, geographical 
and demographic particulars) it is almost exclusively composed. So in 
the field of agriculture, in which we are chiefly interested, we find that 
the value of the land and of farm buildings had risen from 1,403,269,501 dol¬ 
lars in 1901 to 3,335,575,01° dollars in iqii : adding to these figures 
those for livestock, dead stock, etc., we see there has been an increase 
in value from 1,787,102,630 dollars to 4,222,695,387 dollars in the course 
of ten years. The production of grain increased from 55,572,768 bushels 
in 1 900 to 132,075,082 bushels in jqtp. The increased production of 
grain was accompanied by an improved organization for the distribution 
and sale of cereals. Thus, while in 190T only 167 railway stations had 
elevators and stores (333 and 76 respectively, in which 10,323,272 bushels 
could be stored), in 1914 there were 347 stations with 689 elevators and 
6 stores to hold 23,370,000 bushels. With these figures relating to agri¬ 
culture correspond those for all the other branches of production, industry, 
trade, transport, communications, finance, etc., shown in this yearbook 
and indicating the progress of the country. 


Annual Report of the Department of Agriculture of the Province of Alberta, 1913. 
Edmonton (Alberta), 1914, pp. 260 4 “ H. 

This is one of the reports the Departments of Agriculture of the various 
provinces of Canada publish annually on their work, the general conditions • 


* 
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of agriculture, and the work of the various agricultural institutions in the 
province. 

Alberta is still a new district, in which much land is yet awaiting ‘ 
colonists and the immigrants who arrive there in numbers every year * 
are welcomed : in 1913 47,056 arrived (5.9 % of the whole population) of 
whom, a very characteristic fact, 25,669 came from the United States. 
Yet in Alberta, though it must be classed among the comparatively new 
countries, the organisation of agriculture has been remarkable. This is 
proved by the above Report which, besides dealing with matters of tech¬ 
nical character, also shows the work done by the various associations for 
livestock improvement, co-operative dairying, the sale of eggs etc. It 
also contains information on the Womens Institutes and generally on the 
work done by public and private institutions in the professional education 
of young farmers. c 


BRITISH COLONIES. 


Handbooks on Canada, Australia, New Zealand and South Africa. With Maps. Com¬ 
piled by Walter B Patou, M. A. and issued by the Emigrants’ Information Office. Lon¬ 
don, 1914 , 805 pp., 11 maps. 

This is a collection, in a single bulky volume, of the Handbooks 
issued by the Emigrants’ Information Office, on Canada, New South Wales, 
Victoria, South Australia, Queensland, Western Australia, Tasmania, New 
Zealand and South Africa, together with a Professional Handbook, showing 
the necessary qualifications in these countries for the exercice of the differ¬ 
ent professions and a further handbook containing the statutes both of the 
United Kingdom and of the colonies, relating to emigration, and informa¬ 
tion regarding the work of the British emigration societies. The large 
maps which are bound up with the handbooks add greatly to the interest 
of the collection. 

Primarily intended for would-be emigrants, to whom they offer an 
embarassing choice of opportunities, the handbooks contain much that is of 
general interest in regard to the economic organisation of the various 
colonies and more particularly to the methods of land settlement adopted. 
All the colonies still have large areas open to colonisation and all offer land 
on a great variety of different terms in order to meet the tastes or the 
circumstances of all desirable classes of settlers. 
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ERITREA. 


MORI (Prof. Angelo) : Manuale rii Lgislazione della Colonia Eritrea. {Handbook of Lwjs- 
lation of the Colony of Eritrea). Vol. 7, 8vo. Rome, “ L’Uni verse lie ”, 1 1 *1 • 


This Handbook, published by the Colonial Department, not only 
contains, in chronological order, all the laws, regulations and decrees issued 
for the Colony of Eritrea, since the beginning of its colonisation by the 
Italians up to November 20th., 1912, but also the treaties, agreements, 
conventions, orders, instructions and circulars concerning it, so as to show 
the progressive development of the colony from the point of view of law and 
administration. It will prove of the greatest use to those who interest 
themselves in colonial matters either on scientific or practical grounds. 


UNITED STATES. 


BUCK (S. J.): The Granger Movement, i vol. 8vo., Em PP- The Harvard University 
Press. Cambridge, 1 ')j3. 

The author of The Granger Movement explains at the outset that he 
has not attenpted to write a history of the “ Grange, ” as the Order of Pat¬ 
rons of Husbandry is popularly called. His book is described in a sub¬ 
title as, “A study of agricultural organization and its political, economic 
and social manifestations", and deals with the general agrarian movement 
of the period from 1870 to 1880, which centered round the Grange and 
which, in the public mind at least, is indissoluably connected with that 
Order. 

The period dealt with is perhaps the most interesting, and it is certainly 
in many ways the most critical, through which American agriculture has 
ever passed. It was a period of great expansion and of technical advance, 
but, at the same time, of financial uncertainty, political unrest and economic 
discontent. The farmers suffered in common with other classes in the 
country from the unstable condition of the currency and the accompanying 
speculation, from the high tariff, from heavy taxation, an dfrom the diversion 
of an enormous amount of capital from various uses into railway construct¬ 
ion ; while in addition they had grievances of their own, particularly 
against the railway companies, and the so-called Granger movement is 
generally associated with the fight against railway monopoly and the 
beginning of anti-trust legislation. It is not surprising, therefore, that 
Professor Buck has devoted three chapters of his book—more than a hund¬ 
red pages— to a discussion of the railway agitation and Granger legislation. 
One chapter deals with the history of the Grange from the founding of the 
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Order in 1867 to the year 1880 ; another is devoted to Grange co-operative 
enterprises; and a third to the social and educational activities of the Order. 

The value of the study is enhanced by the addition of a Bibliography 
extending to nearly forty pages. 

The author's method of presenting his material is thoroughly sound 
and scholarly. The result is an eminently readable study of a movement 
which has had a profound influence on the development of agricultural 
organisation in the United States. 


UNITED STATES. 


WAUGH (Frank A.) : Rural Improvement. New York, 1914. The Orange Judd Company. 

8vo, 259 pp. ill. 

The author of Rural Improvement has written a number of books of 
a type which is sufficiently well indicated by their titles, — Landscape 
Gardening , The American Apple Orchard, The Landscape Beautiful, The 
Beginner's Guide to Fruit Growing , etc . It is for this reason perhaps that, he 
has succeeded where others have failed and has written a really practical 
and useful manual on rural improvement, which he defines as “ the princi¬ 
ples of civic art applied to rural conditions including village improvement 
and the betterment of the open country". ” Mr Waugh does not discuss 
why the country should be improved : he shows how it may be improved, 
and deals with the very definite problems of planning-roads* and streets, 
laying out public gardens and recreation grounds, planting roadside trees, 
building village schools and public halls. These he treats as technical ques¬ 
tions and suggests, advises and criticises, illustrating his argument with 
a large number of plans and photographs. 

At the same time he recognises that the problem of rural improvement 
is not simply a technical problem to be solved by the architect and the land¬ 
scape gardener. It is not only a question of how to do things, but also of 
how to get things done ; and the author, therefore discusses in the final 
chapters of his book the best methods of securing the co-operation of all 
the members of a community in carrying out improvement programmes. 


RUOGERI ALFREDO, gerente responsabile. 
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